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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 

expired renew at once, using the blank inclosed in 
your final copy. Please sign your name exactly as it appears 
on your present address label. Sometimes a subscriber 
who has already renewed may receive this blank. We 
begin to pack in mail-bags two weeks or more before mail- 
ing, and the renewal may have reached us after the copy 
containing the blank has been packed. In requesting 
change of address please give us four weeks’ notice. 


If your subscription expires with this issue your renewal 
must reach us before the fifth of October to avoid missing 
the next issue. We cannot begin subscriptions with back 
numbers. Subscribers should use Postal or Express money 
orders in remitting. All Rural Free! Delivery carriers. can 
supply Postal money orders. 
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The Price of The Journal 
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Little Journal Stories From Life 
I1—The Story of a Journal Baby 


NE hot summer day when the mail received 

by The Young Mother’s Guide Depart- 
ment was opened a letter which seemed espe- 
cially pathetic was found among the many. It 
was apparently from a young, well-educated 
woman in great distress. She stated that she 
was writing to find out the fewest possible num- 
ber of clothes required by a new baby. The 
letter went on to say that the writer had 
traveled about from place to place in search 
of health, and had finally landed in a large city 
where her husband had been promised work, 
but the promise had been broken, and after 
days and weeks of weary searching for work 
the little hoard of money saved up for a rainy 
day was about exhausted. 

The new baby was shortly expected and 
there was no money to provide for it, nor to 
pay doctors and nurses; in fact, as the woman 
expressed it, they were ‘down and out.” 

A long letter of advice was sent in reply. 
A list of necessary clothing for the baby was 
given, and advice as to where the clothes might 
be bought at the least expense was sent. The 
young woman was also advised to go to an 
excellent maternity hospital, where she and the 
baby would be well looked after, and where 
the baby could have special care whenever it 
was needed for the first two years of its little 
life. The mother was also told that a trained 
nurse would be sent to call upon her in order to 


A Woman’s Prayer for the Child to Come 
_ By Frank Crane 


GOD, I am going down to find a little soul, a thing that shall be mine as 
no other thing in all the world has been mine. 

Keep me for my child’s life. Bring me through my hour strong and well 
for the sake of my baby. 

Prepare me for real motherhood. Preserve my mind from doubts and 
worries and all fearsome misgivings, that I may not stain my thoughts with 
cowardice, for my child’s sake. 

Drive all angers and impurities, all low and unworthy feelings, from me, 
that the little mind that is forming may become a brave, clean wrestler in 
this world of dangers. 

And, God, when the child lies in my arms, and draws his life from me, 
and when his eyes look up to mine to learn what this new world is like, I 
pledge Thee the child shall find reverence in me and no fear, truth and no 
shame, love strong as life and death, and no hates nor petulancies. 

God, make my baby love me. I ask no endowments nor excellencies for 
my child, but only that the amg of motherhood once given me it may never 
be taken from me. As long @s the soul lives that I shall bring forth let there 
be in it one secret shrine that shall always be mother’s. 

Give the child a right and clear mind, and a warm, free soul. 

And I promise Thee that I shall study the child, and seek to find what 
gifts and graces Thou hast implanted, and to develop them. I shall respect 
the child’s personality. | 

I am but Thy little one, Q Father. I fold my hands and put them between 
Thy hands, and say give meja normal baby, and make me a normal mother. 

Amen. 


Some Letters to Some Ladies 


In Which Some Oft-Asked 
Questions are Answered 


NUMBER of you write me from time to 

time that because of this or that article, 
or on account of this or that writer, you must 
stop your subscription to THE JourNAL. “I 
cannot read a magazine that prints such an 
article,”’ says a letter before me; and this is 
a fair sample of others. 

On account of one “offending” article in a 
number of the magazine that presents one hun- 
dred pages and some eighty other articles the 
entire magazine is condemned! Now suppose, 
by the same token, that I should say to this 
woman from whose letter I quote: “Because 
you have misspelled a word in your letter and 
ended a sentence with a preposition you are an 
ignoramus, and I refuse to read your letter.” 
Just how fair would she consider me? Yet this 
is precisely her point of view and that of others 
like her. Suppose we measured our friends by 
such a standard. How many friends would 
we have left? How many of us, in point of fact, 
could pass an examination without there being 
discovered a fault, a blemish or a characteristic 
that offends? Are we going to condemn a 
human being because of one characteristic 
that happens to displease? 


T IS the right of every person who reads a 
magazine to take exception to an opinion 





render temporary assistance until the husband 


expressed in its pages, and we always welcome 
such expressions of opinion. Very often they 





could find employment. Fortunately a benev- 
olent lady in this same city pays a nurse to 
assist just such worthy and needy people. 


“T°HE nurse soon called upon the young 

woman and found the story to be wholly 
true. The couple were living in a small fur- 
nished room, and practically existing on one 
scant meal a day, which they procured from 
cheap restaurants for twenty centseach. The 
rest of the time they ate soda crackers, with a 
very occasional cup of carefully hoarded cocoa. 
The woman was ill and utterly discouraged; 
the young husband spent the day in tramping 
the streets looking for work. 

Out of a fund the nurse had she bought 
milk each day for the young woman, some 
groceries and other necessities, and paid for 
two weeks’ room rent. She then applied to 
every source she knew of to find a position for 
the husband, and at last a place as clerk ina 
hotel was obtained, at a very moderate salary. 

Although loth to go to a hospital the nurse 
finally persuaded the woman to apply to a fine 
hospital, where she would have good care at no 
expense. 

After weeks of weary waiting and pain the 
critical time arrived and a splendid baby girl 
was brought into the world. 

Just before this time the hotel in which the 
husband worked dismissed a number of extra 
clerks, and the husband was among them. 
The nurse then applied all her energies to find 
him another position, and obtained for him a 
good place in a large wholesale establishment. 

On the strength of this the couple felt that 
they could go to housekeeping, and a modest 
but neat little flat was found and furnished 
with the necessary articles. 


OU can hardly imagine the joy of the young 
father when he went to the hospital to 
bring his wife and little new daughter home 
with him. He brought for the baby her first set 
of little clothes, the dress and skirt of which he 
had made on the machine himself, after they 
had been cut out by his wife from a pair of old 
sheets belonging to better days. He had also 
been shopping by himself and bought a very 
plain but pretty coat and bonnet for the baby. 
The nurse called daily at first to instruct the 
mother in the care of the baby, and taught her 
how to bathe, dress and feed her, all about 
fresh air, proper habits of training and sleep, 
so that the baby is a model of health and 
happiness, gaining her full half-pound each 
week. And such a little beauty as she now 
is! She is surely a Laptes’ Home JouRNAL 
baby, and we are all proud of her. The grati- 
tude of the young parents to THE JOURNAL 
cannot be expressed; one has to see their happy 
faces and their joy in their baby and tiny 
home to realize what this helping hand in the 
time of their need meant to them. 
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are helpful and salutary in effect. But a criti- 
cism always loses its effectiveness when attached 
toitisathreat. No magazine willingly desires 
to lose a subscriber, but on the other hand no 
magazine—at least this one does not— wishes 
among its readers any one who cannot write a 
protest against some opinion expressed in its 
pages without the blackjack at the end of it of 
““stopping a subscription,” or a threat to do so. 

No woman should be deluded into believing 
for a single moment that such action can 
change the fixed policy of conviction in the 
conduct of a magazine. Before an opinion is 
expressed in THE JOURNAL. the facts on both 
sides are carefully looked into and weighed, 
and fairness is always striven for. You may 
not agree with that opinion. (This would 
indeed be a monotonous world if we all thought 
alike.) That is your prerogative, and it is also 
your privilege to write to us, or to the author of 
the opinion, and say so. We will read your 
opinion carefully, weigh it and reply to you. 
And if the argument you present gives us a new 
view of the question we will have that phase 
of the question presented. 


JOW just calmly ask yourself the question: 

‘Because I disagree with one article in a 
contents of sixty or eighty articles am I justi- 
fied in losing patience with the entire maga- 
zine?” Be fair. An entire week is not to be 
condemned because it happens to rain on one 
day. Remember, too—if I may be so frank 
as to add it—one’s letter, like one’s clothes, is 
very self-revealing. What we say in a letter, 
and how we say it—not grammatically, that 
does not count, but temperamentally—stamp 
us with unerring accuracy on the mentality of 
the person who receives the letter. That is 
why the letter from a woman who condemns 
an entire magazine because of one article or one 
writer does more harm to herself—the one who 
writes it—than to me—the one who reads it. 
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“He Loves Me—He Loves 
Me Not” 


The Journal’s Cover 


HE old, old story has rarely been so well 
told in a picture as on the cover of this 
month’s JourNAL. Is it just before the unfor- 
getable words are spoken, or just after, that 
our artist has caught these two lovers? For 
lovers they are, whatever tale the daisy tells. 
It is in the full belief that thousands of 
JOURNAL readers may desire a copy of this 
cover that we have prepared a special edition 
for framing purposes, copies of which will be 
sold at our usual price for picture posters—10 
cents each, postpaid, or three copies for 25 
cents. As this edition is limited it is suggested 











that orders be not delayed too long. 
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What Puzzled Pete 


fie clergyman of a small town had a fine 
orchard and one night it was robbed, the 
only clew left being the robber’s finger-print on 
an overripe peach. The minister had an enor- 
mous photographic enlargement of the finger- 
print made, and, with it under his arm, accosted 
the man he suspected. 

““ Pete,’’ he said, “some one robbed my orchard 
last night.” 

Pete gulped nervously. ‘‘Is that so, sir?’’ he 
said. 

““Ves, Pete, that’s so,” replied the minister, 
“but the thief left his mark behind him and I 
shall easily find him.’’ 

“Ves, sir,” said Pete huskily. 

““Ves. Do you see this, Pete?” and the 
minister held up the huge enlargement of the 
finger-print. 

Pete made a gesture of despair. “I see there 
ain’t no use denying it, Parson,” he said. ‘‘I 
done it. But I sure would like to know where 
you got that impression of my corduroy pants.” 





He Wanted Ulility, Not Style 


ILLIE was being measured for his first 
made-to-order suit of clothes. 
“Do you want the shoulders padded, my 
little man?” inquired the tailor. 
“Naw,” said Willie significantly, “‘pad de 


pants.” 
Why He Was Generous 


N ENGLISHMAN who had lost both arms 

and both legs was obliged to solicit alms. 

As he sat on his street corner one day an Irish- 

man passed by and dropped fifty cents into his 

hat. Almost immediately the Irishman returned 
and gave him fifty cents more. 

“You are a good man,” said a kind-looking 
old lady, ‘“‘to give that unfortunate man so 
much.” 

“Faith, I’d give him more if I could,”’ said the 
Irishman, ‘‘for he’s the only Englishman I have 
iver seen thrimmed to suit me.” 


It Would be Useless 


RS. BLACK’S servant girl had been in the 

habit of going out to meet the grocer’s boy 
when he came to the back door with goods. 
Observing this Mrs. Black watched and saw the 
boy kiss Norah heartily. When the girl came in 
Mrs. Black said severely: 

““Norah, I saw the grocer’s boy kiss you this 
morning when you went out for the groceries. 
Hereafter I shall go myself.” 

‘All right, mum,” said Norah, ‘‘but ’twill do 
yez no good. He sez he won’t kiss nobody but 


Like Many Others 


me. 
: ID you ever contribute to ‘The Atlantic 
Monthly ’?” asked the sweet young girl of 
the famous author. 
““Not monthly—daily,” replied the author. 
“Daily?” echoed the girl in surprise. 
““Yes,”’ said the author sadly, ‘‘last summer, 
when I crossed to Europe.” 


What He Didn’t Say 


HE priest was remonstrating with one of his 

flock in an effort to make him give up drink. 
“T tell you, Pat,” he said, ‘‘you should give it 
up. Whisky is your worst enemy.” 

““Me eneny, is it, Father?” said Pat with a 
twinkle; ‘‘and it was yer Riverence’s self that 
told us only last Sunday that we should love our 
enemies.” 

“So I did, Pat,” retorted the priest, “but I 
didn’t say you should swallow them.” 


‘ 






As She Heard It 


YOUNG lady who was examining bicycles 
d said to the clerk: ‘‘What’s the name of this 
wheel?” 
“That is the ‘Belvidere,’” 
salesman. 
He was rewarded by a stony glare and the icy 
question: ‘‘Can you recommend the ‘ Belva’?” 


answered the 


Unliterary Light Fiction 


“Tos fellow makes a living writing light 
fiction,” said Smith. 

“Really?” replied his friend. “He doesn’t 
look like a literary chap.” 

““He’s not,” answered Smith. ‘‘ He makes out 
statements for the electric-light company.” 








What He Would Be 


URING a Republican campaign speech an 
orator became quite exasperated at the re- 
marks of an old farmer, who kept insisting as he 
interrupted the speaker that he was a Democrat. 
“And why, sir, are you a Democrat, may I 
ask? ’’ thundered the orator. 

“My father was a Democrat, as was his father 
before him,’’ replied the farmer. 

“Well, now,” asked the orator, ‘‘ suppose your 
father was a fool and your grandfather was a 
fool, what, under your line of argument, would 
you be?” 

“Td be a Republican,” drawled the farmer. 


Probably the Way the Horses Saw It 


T HAPPENED in front of the village post- 

office. 

An old farmer was holding his frightened team 
while an automobile rushed by. 

“Queer how horses are so skeered of them 
things,” said one of the loafers. 

“Queer?”’? grumbled the farmer. ‘‘What 
would you do if you should see my pants coming 
down the street with nothing in them?” 


Where Authors Trip 


LINE by W. J. Locke runs: “He talked 
incessantly all the time.’”? Oh, Willyum! 

Writes Arnold Bennett: ‘‘She won 15,000 
“orn inas many minutes.” Pretty long session 
that! 

Another novelist says: “‘ Her eyes filled with 
silent tears.’? Generally they boom like billows, 
you know. 

According to another, the hero “‘ brushed her 
hair with his lips.’’ Scarcely an improvement on 
the old method of a real brush, that we can see. 

Another writer remarks: ‘Charlotte von 
Stern was, when Goethe first met her, several 
years older than himself.” But later, of course, 
’twas otherwise. 

“He rested his feet on the back of a chair and 
blew smoke rings with half-closed eyes.’? We’ve 
seen it done with the mouth. 

“Marjorie would often take her eyes from the 
deck and cast them far out to sea.”’ Asa caster, 
Izaak Walton had nothing on Margie, believe us! 


Did He, Then? 


“*TF I SHOULD kiss you what would happen?” 
he asked. 
“T should call Father,” she said. 
“Then I won’t do it,” he answered. 
“But Father’s in Europe.”’ 





Proved Their Smartness 


“THAD a dozen proposals before yours,” 
scornfully said the wife during the quarrel, 
‘and all from smarter men than you too.” 
“T don’t doubt they were,’’ said the indignant 
husband; ‘‘ they all managed to get out of it.” 


The Way it Seemed to Him 


HE stranger entered church after the sermon 
had begun, but he soon began to fidget. 
Turning to a white-haired man beside him, 
evidently an old member of the congregation, he 
asked: “How long has be been preaching?” 
“Thirty-five years in this church alone,” said 
the old gentleman. 
The stranger composed himself in the pew. 
“‘T’'ll wait then,’ he said; “‘he must be nearly 


through.” 
The Way of Life 


| to think I knew I knew, 
But now, I must confess, 
The more I know I know I know, 
I know I know the less. 


Ma Knew, if He Didn’t 


Tee you going to marry Sister Ruth?” 
asked the small boy of the young man 
who had been invited to Sunday dinner. 

“Well—er,” stammered the young man in 
great embarrassment, “I—er—I really don’t 
know, you know.” 

“That’s just what I thought,” said the boy. 
‘*Well, Ma says you are.” 


A New Kind of Stamps 


JEVER had there been such a commotion in 
LN the little home, and the most wildly excited 
person was the sister of the young mother who 
had just presented twins to her husband. Off 
she rushed to the post-office for stamps to spread 
the great tidings abroad. 

“Stamps, please,” she said, as she flung down 
her money. 

“How many, Miss?”’ asked the clerk. 

“Two,” she cried joyfully. 

“What kind?” 

“A boy and a girl.” 





Bright Things of All Times That People Have Laughed Over 


She Couldn’t 


HE was a very dignified maiden lady and 
she entered a dry goods store to make some 
purchases. 

“If you please,’ she said to the clerk, ‘I 
should like to see some hose.”’ 

“Ves’m,” said the clerk, who was exceedingly 
bowlegged, leading the way to the hosiery 
department; ‘just walk this way.”’ 

The lady glared at his waddling figure. 

“T can’t walk that way,” she said. 


The Feminine Throw 


HILE two young girls were drinking tea a 
young man passed. When she saw him 
the first girl blushed, displayed a beautiful ring 
on her white hand, and murmured: 
“Jack and I are to be married Easter week.”’ 
“But,” said the other girl, “I thought you 
had thrown Jack over.” 
“Oh, so I did!”’ the first replied. “But you 
know hoy a girl throws.” 





Deep Roots 


OBBY had the toothache and his jaw was 

badly swollen before he summoned up 
courage enough to go to the dentist’s to have the 
tooth pulled. The dentist was encouraging. 

“All right, Bobby,” he said, ‘‘we’ll fix that in 
a second. Open your mouth.”’ 

‘“T can’t,” said Bobby; ‘“‘me jaw’s swelled 
too much.” 

The dentist summoned his assistant. 

“You take this big hatpin,” he whispered, 
‘and when I nod you jab it hard through the 
seat of the chair Bobby is in.”’ 

Then he turned back to Bobby. 

“Come on, Bobby,” he said again; ‘‘open 
your mouth.” 

“T can’t,” said Bobby, “me jaw’s 

Just then the dentist nodded and the assistant 
jabbed hard. Bobby emitted a terrific yell and 
vee he opened his mouth the dentist got the 
tooth. 

. “Well,” he said, “I got her, Bobby, didn’t 
> 


” 





‘ “You sure did,” said Bobby, rubbing him- 
self where the hatpin had penetrated, “but gee, 
Doc, I never knew de roots went down so far.’’ 


Economy to the End 


HE candidate for the position of locomotive 
fireman had studied the impressive figures 
showing the aggregate loss to the company each 
year resulting from careless firing and waste of 
coal and oil. The first question put to him in 
the verbal examination was what he would do if 
he found his freight train confronted by an 
oncoming passenger train. 
He hesitated only a moment, then replied: 
**T’d grab a lump of coal in one hand, the oil-can 
in the other and jump for my life.” 


Not for Him 


*“AND,” concluded the Sunday-school teacher, 
“if you are a good boy, Tommy, you will 
go to Heaven and have a gold crown on your 
head.”’ 
“Not much,” said Tommy; “I had one of 
thém things put on a tooth oncet.” 


He Knew 


E WAS waiting in the parlor, and the old 
father was filling in the time. Finally he 
said: ‘‘Your daughter is quite a long time 
making her appearance, don’t you think?” 
“Yes, she is,’ answered Father, “but I’d 
a blamed sight rather that than to have her 
coming down without first making it.” 





Not That Kind of Spoon 


COUNTRY clergyman and his wife were 
discussing at the breakfast-table the way- 
wardness and extravagance of the son of their 
neighbor, the rich Colonel. 
“Ah, well,”’ concluded the good woman, “he 
was born with a silver spoon in his mouth.”’ 
““Mussyful Hebbens, Mis’ Tildy!”’ exclaimed 
the old colored cook as she dropped the plate of 
biscuits, “how do dey s’pose dat happened?” 


One Member Would Do 


“TF I SHOULD kiss you,” asked the bashful 

young man, “ would you call your parents?”’ 

“Well,” said the girl, “‘it wouldn’t be neces- 
sary for you to kiss the whole family.” 





Think of It! 


WO brothers, each of whom is nearly six 
feet and a half tall, were one day introduced 
by an acquaintance to a young lady. 
As she sat gazing up at the pair of giants in 
wonder and awe, she exclaimed: ‘‘ Goodness! 
Suppose there had only been one of you!”’ 


None for Him 


NE mother who still considers Marcel waves 
as the most fashionable way of dressing the 
hair was at work on the job. 

Her little eight-year-old girl was crouched on 
her father’s lap, watching her mother. Every 
once in a while the baby fingers would slide over 
the smooth and glossy pate whichis Father’s. 

“‘No waves for you, Father,’’ remarked the 
little one. ‘‘ You're all beach.”’ 


The Right Creeper 


yi ARCHITECT had just finished for a 
millionaire client a house of prodigious size. 
It was huge and ornate. Proudly he took a 
friend to see it. 

““Great, don’t you think?” he asked. 

“‘Very,” answered the friend. 

‘“‘Now I’m going at the landscape work, but 
I haven’t decided yet what kind of a creeper to 
have climb up the front of the house. What do 
you think?” 

‘‘Well,” said the friend, “I’d use the Virginia 
creeper—it will cover it up the quickest.”’ 


He Was Willing to Help 


“THE two ladies had been to the opera and 
were discussing it on their way home in the 
street car. 

*‘T think ‘Lohengrin’ is wonderful,”’ said the 
lady in the large hat. 

“‘Tt’s not bad,” said the one in purple velvet, 
as she handed the conductor the fare, ‘‘ but I just 
love ‘Carmen.’” 

The conductor blushed. “I’m sorry, Miss,” 
he said apologetically, ‘‘I’m married. You 
might try the motorman though; I think he’s 


single.” 
Which? 


“T EMEMBER, Bridget,” said the lady to the 

new maid, ‘“‘there are just two things I 
insist upon: truthfulness and obedience.” 

“‘Vis, Mum,”’ said Bridget, ‘‘ and phen yez tell 
me to tell the callers that yer out whin yer 
in, which shall it be, Mum, truthfulness or 
obedience?” 





She Was Still There 


HE sick man had just come out of a long 
delirium. ‘‘Wheream I?” he said feebly, as 
he felt the loving hands making him comfortable. 
“Where am I? In Heaven?” 
“No, dear,’’ cooed his devoted wife, ‘‘Iam still 
with you.” 


How They Did It 


y's OLD farmer and his wife lived near the 
village church. One warm Sunday evening, 
while they sat dozing on the porch, the crickets 
set up a loud chirping. ' 

*T just love that chirpin’ noise,” said the old 
man drowsily, and* before the crickets had 
stopped he was fast asleep. 

Soon afterward the church choir broke into a 
beautiful chant. 

“Just listen to that!’’ exclaimed his wife, 
“ain’t it beautiful? ”’ 

“*Yes,’”? murmured the old farmer sleepily, 

“they do it with their hindlegs.”’ 


Acted Worse Than the Horse 


‘ o old lady from the country and her small 
son were driving to town when a huge auto- 
mobile bore down upon them. The horse was 
badly frightened and began to prance, where- 
upon the old lady leaped down and waved wildly 
to the chauffeur, screaming at the top of her 
voice. 

The chauffeur stopped the car and offered to 
help get the horse past. 

**That’sall right,’’ said the boy, who remained 
composedly in the carriage, ““I can manage the 
horse. You just lead Mother past.” 


A Puzzling Address 


ECENTLY the Chicago post-office received 
a letter bearing the following address: 
Wood 
John 
Mass. 


Nothing else appearedon theenvelope. It went 
through the departments for undecipherable 
mail, and finally was sent to John Underwood, 
Andover, Massachusetts (John under Wood and 
over Mass.), who proved to be the person to 
whom it was intended to be sent. 
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Mixing Up Two Mothers 


N WEDNESDAY afternoon, after school, 
one of the mothers came with her particular 
perplexity to consult the teacher. 

“Ts there any way,” she asked with some hesi- 
tancy, ‘‘to manage so that the children can have 
a little more home life? If they could have just 
a bit less home study it would be so nice. As 
it is now I hardly see anything of them. After 
school they have to play out, and then they are 
doing lessons until their bedtime. You don’t 
know how I miss the little visits that we can’t 
have because they are so busy. I can hardly 
wait for Saturday and Sunday.” 

The teacher sympathized. ‘“‘They are too 
busy, no doubt. I will think it over and see 
what can be done; but remember that it is very 
difficult to find one solution to fit exactly forty 
different problems.” 


On Thursday afternoon another mother came 


with her particular perplexity to consult the 
same teacher. 

“Do you suppose,’”’ she asked with a slight 
frown, “that it would be possible to interest 
enough of the mothers so that we could hire 
some suitable person to entertain the children 
on Sunday afternoon? During the week they 
are occupied with their school work, and there 
is always something to take up their minds on 
Saturday, and on Sunday forenoon there are 
church and Sunday-school. But I declare they 
nearly set me crazy on Sunday afternoon! I 
can’t get a minute’s peace. If only we could 
have somebody to get them together and read 
to them or tell them stories it would be such 
a relief. And I don’t see why it couldn’t be 
done.’ 

“T should think it might,” said the teacher, 
with a wicked little smile. “If I were you I 
should go and see Mrs. Blank about it the first 
thing. She is very much interested in the ad- 
justment of the children’s time, and you might 
get some valuable suggestions from her. She 
was here only yesterday to talk to me about 
keeping them busy.” 

Delighted, mother number two set off in search 
of mother number one; and the teacher reflected: 
“Tt takes all kinds of mothers to populate the 
world; but it is a good thing to mix them up 
occasionally.” 





The Woman With the Colorless Life 


ROM my window I could look down upon 

her home—a plain, unpretentious place sup- 
plied with the necessities, but void of all luxuries. 
She dressed plainly, almost to the verge of shab- 
biness. The town was small, so without the 
slightest effort on my part I learned that Mrs. 
Platte had no social life; she was never seen at 
any public affair, nor did I ever know of her 
making formal calls. 

One dull afternoon I stood at the window with 
a friend looking at the Platte house. 

‘What a colorless, uneventful life Mrs. Platte 
leads,” I said. ‘‘I’m sure I should go distracted 
if I were she.”’ 

Stella smiled. “Do you think so?”’ she said. 
heey you have the wrong perspective. 

You know life, after all, is very much like a 
painting—it all depends. upon the angle that 
we View it from ”? She broke off suddenly. 
“Come and get a change of perspective!” she 
cried. 

In the sleet andrain we set forth. ‘‘I want to 
see Mrs. Harris,” said Stella, stopping before a 
little house. ‘‘She’s a widow with three children 
and has nothing but what she earns. She does 
the fine laundry work for me which you admire 
so much, and canvasses for books.” 

Mrs. Harris now appeared and invited us to 
enter. We talked with her for some time. Her 
little girl, five years old, was ill. 

**How are you succeeding with your canvass- 
ing?” asked Stella. 

*““At present I’m doing well. When Elsie 
was first taken sick I could not go out, but for 
the last two months Mrs. Platte has stayed with 
her two afternoons each week. That leaves me 
free to work.” 

Elsie showed us the paper-muslin scrap-books 
which Mrs. Platte had helped her to make, and 
when we were on the street again Stella said: 

“Just for the pleasure of seeing you change your 
view I’m going to. take. you to several other 
places. Here’s one.’ 

It was a coal office in charge of a young lady. 

Tactfully Stella led up to the question: 
“Don’t you get tired of sitting here and answer- 
ing the telephone? I shouldn’t think such a 
position would pay enough to give you more 
than a bare living,’’ she said. 

“It doesn’t,” answered the girl. “I receive 
ten dollars a month, but I hope to teach next 
year. I’m preparing now for the county exam- 
inations. For an hour each evening I recite to 
Mrs. Platte. Both she and Mr. Platte were 
teachers, and she knows just what I need.” 





Stella next took me into a street shabby and 
dull with the look of poverty. We turned into 
the smallest house on the street, where we were 
bid to enter, although no one came to open the 
door. A woman sat at the back window in a 
roller-chair, with a pair of crutches within 
reach. Her face was serene and happy. 

“T came to see if you had new patterns for the 
embroidered collars,’”’ said Stella. Then turning 
to me she explained: ‘‘ Mrs. Thurston made those 
linen collars which you admired so much.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Thurston, ‘‘Mrs. Platte 
brought me down new patterns last week. She 
reads a great many magazines and always saves 
anything she thinks I can use.” 

As we left Stella laughed. ‘‘ What a dull, color- 
less life Mrs. Platte leads,’’ she said mockingly. 

Dull and colorless? Her life was glorious! 
Never a day passed that she did not touch inti- 
mately a score of other lives. She was the inspira- 
tion to young people and a refuge and a strength 
for the weak and weary. Her life was as full of 
glory and color as a rainbow. 




















A Smiling Countenance 


TIRED man sat on the upper deck of a 

ferryboat that was fighting hard to get 
into its slip against contrary wind and stream, 
and he glanced with a kind of mournful curios- 
ity at two fellow-passengers, Things had been 
going wrong with the man: there was an ebb 
tide in his business, as on this gloomy, greasy 
river below him. He was weary of trying to 
paddle the poor little flimsy canoe of his own 
life against the strong current that was pulling 
him relentlessly toward the sea. He overheard 
the conversation of the pair beside him. 

“Jane,” that other man was saying, ‘“‘it 
looks bad for us, doesn’t it, with the rent 
coming due, and the baby sick, and the coal 
’most gone?”’ 

‘Yes, Jim,” she answered, “‘but still we’ve 
got each other!” And with the words there 
went a smile, and the brave little woman 
patted her husband’s hand and he smiled back 
at her. 

That night the tired man carried flowers 
home to his wife—not many of them, for he 
couldn’t afford ‘an expensive bouquet. She 
smiled and kissed him, and by a singular 
coincidence she used the same words the 
woman on the boat had used: ‘‘ We’ve got each 
other, dear, haven’t we?” 

How the words lightened the load, as the 
tired man answered: ‘‘Yes, thank God, we 
have!” 


The Child and the Asters 


HE yard is full of roses in June; in July 
and pean! the back fence is a mass of 
nasturtiums; later there are dahlias and asters. 
There is a little five-year-old girl in the house 
adjoining, and last autumn we gave her some 
asters to carry home. The flowers made a deep 
impression upon her, as they were the first 
she had seen growing, and early this spring 
she began to make daily entreaties for purple 
asters. She would not accept roses when I 
offered them to her, and she could not under- 
stand why I was unable to grant her request. 
“*June is not the time for asters,’’ I told her. 
‘*God makes them bloom when the other flowers 
have gone.” 


I was impatient with Laura because she did 
not pore over German and Latin as I loved to do 
at herage. She declared that she would rather 
get the dinner and beautify the table. 

‘*Perhaps it is just as well,” I said later, when 
I saw the skill shown and the enjoyment taken in 
hertask. ‘‘ You may beanaster and I am trying 
to make you blossom in June.” 

“You do say the queerest things,” said Laura. 


I grew quite ‘“‘fussy”” when Sara came in from 
the garden with her shoes incrusted with mud. 
Wholly unconscious of my disapproval she began: 
‘“Weshall have peas forthe Fourth. My garden 
is: much further advanced than Mr. Hevener’s. 
The beans are in blossom, there are cucumbers 
as long as my fingers, and I shall have all the 
pickles and onions we shall need.” 

“Carrie wants you to come over tomorrow.” 

“T can’t,” was the reply. ‘‘I have hired Mr. 
Long to help me with the celery trenches. You 
can almost see that celery grow.” 

“It has its appointed time,’ I said. ‘I sup- 
pose asters would be a failure if one should force 
them to bloom in June.” 

‘“‘Who wants them to? Their purple har- 
monizes best with the gray of an autumn day. 
Somehow I shouldn’t fancy asters under a June 
sun. W ho i is trying to force them to grow against 
Nature? 

‘No one. I was only thinking.” 

“You surely think along queer lines,’ said 
Sara. 


Telling the Real Experiences of Real Folks 


Making a Blessing of Ignorance 


HE principal of a certain school is a firm 

believer in the efficacy of home training. 
She insists that in all her twenty years of teach- 
ing she has never had a remarkably clever 
pupil who had not had something unusual in 
the way of “bringing up.” She has had many 
debates on the subject with her fellow-teachers, 
and one day one of them challenged her to ex- 
plain the remarkable intelligence of the ‘‘ Barker 
children.” 

“Here we have five of them—without doubt 
the smartest youngsters that come to this school; 
and their father is a bricklayer and their mother 
is almost illiterate. How can you explain them 
on the basis of ‘home training’?” 

“T don’t know, because I haven’t investi- 
gated,” replied the principal. ‘But if you will 
go with me and call on Mrs. Barker I will treat 
to a pound of the best chocolates if we don’t find 
the explanation.” 

When they called the principal put this 
question to the hard-working woman, whose face 
shone with the honor of the visit: ‘‘ Mrs. Barker, 
what do you do for your children to make them 
so clever?” 

Mrs. Barker’s plain face shone brighter than 
ever. ‘‘They are smart, aren’t they? But it is 
the Lord’s doings, not mine. He has been very 
good to me, givin’ me such children, to make up, 
I wouldn’t wonder, for some of the things He 
didn’t see fit to let me have. When I was young 
I wanted learnin’, but I had to goto work. Now 
T have all these children, and it looks like I might 
get some of the learnin’ too, for they’re that 
smart that they remember everything they 
learn to school, and come home and teach it to 
me. I have so much work to do that it goes 
slow, ’specially the arithmetic; but Sam got me 
through long division, and then Lucy came along 
and got me by fractions, and now Pete is teach- 
ing me paperin’ and carpetin’. They’re that 
good to me that they race every day to see who 
can have the most to tell me at suppertime. 
So you see it’s them as helps me, not me as 
helps them. I wouldn’t wonder if I might not 
be ’most ready for High School by the time the 
baby’s finished.” 

“Perhaps your being so interested helps them 
more than you realize,” suggested the principal. 

“No, no, I am too ignorant; it’s the good 
Lord that helps us all.” 

“‘T will get those chocolates,”’ said the teacher 
— had doubted, as the two left the Barker 

ome. 


A Temptation Overcome 


ONVALESCING from a severe illness a 

mother was dozing in a chair in the library. 
On the table beside her stood a bowl of fruit 
which her little daughter had been forbidden 
to touch. Suddenly the child came into the 
room. Thinking her mother quite asleep she 
advanced on tiptoe, took a couple of oranges 
from the bowl, and left the room as silently 
as she had entered. 

Naturally the mother was surprised and 
grieved by this action on the part of her little 
daughter, but she gave no sign that she was 
really awake. 

About ten minutes later the child reappeared 
at the door. Her mother was still apparently 
sound asleep, and, with the fruit untouched in 
her hand, the child crept into the room as 
silently as she had entered it before. Replacing 
the oranges in the bowl she turned to go, and 
her mother heard her mutter to herself: 

““That’s the time you got left, old Mr. Devil.’’ 








That Empty Back Seat 


VERY small girl, beside whose chair leaned 

a little crutch, pressed her face against the 
windowpane one morning and watched the 
man who lived next door as he backed his auto- 
mobile out of the garage; she was absolutely 
motionless while he inspected the car, cranked 
up the engine and started off. After watch- 
ing him out of sight she wiped a tear from 
each eye, and picked up a rag doll that lay in 
her lap. 

“Now, Lily Violet Rose,” said she to the 
doll, in a voice that quavered ever so little, 
“you sit right up there on the table. You are 
a little girl what has a pain in your hip every 
minute. You can ’t go outdoors ’ceptin’ some- 
body pushes you in the go-cart; and you never 
was in a awe-mobile, never once. ’N’ you 
sit up there in your room and watch me. I 
am a great big man; and I don’t have any 
pain in my hip, and I can walk all over; and 
I got a awe-mobile and everything. See, this 
chair ismy awe-mobile. ’N’ you just watch 
me, ’n’ think maybe p’raps I might look up 
and see you, and say ‘Want a ride, little girl?’ 
But you see I am a great big man, and I have 
some very ’portant business to do, and I can’t 


be botherin’ with little girls what can’t walk. 
So I don’t even look up to your window; but 
just wind up my awe-mobile, and jump in quick, 
and turn a little thing and jerk something and 
away I go just a-flying.” 

Then ina burst of pity the little girl snatched 
her limp dolly to her heart, and kissed her 
again and again. “Don’t cry, Lily Violet Rose, 
my dear darling. You shall go with me, so you 
shall. Don’t feel sorry any more.” 

The laundress, who was laying the clean 
clothes out on the bed, heard, and the tears 
rolled down her cheeks; she told the cook next 
door, and the tears rolled down her cheeks. 
The cook told the mistress, and the mistress 
must have told her husband, for the very next 
morning the “great big man” looked up at the 
window and waved his hand and said, ‘“‘ Want 
a ride, little girl?” 

So the little girl got her ride, and the limp 
dolly went too; and every time the man looked 
at them he had to wipe his eyes. 

The automobile is fast becoming an old story, 
but there are still many people who have 
never motored. There are many longing eyes 
that follow those empty back seats; and there 
are probably no persons who can give so much 
pleasure with so little inconvenience as those 
who go about in motor cars. 





A Substitute for Medicine 


MOTHER of six children grew to be nervous 

and irritable, and, with her constant fault- 
finding, her children grew away from her. Sud- 
denly, without any reason that was apparent to 
her friends, she seemed to change, and was trans- 
formed into a bright and cheerful woman, with 
her children adoring her. Some one asked her 
how she worked the change. 

The woman smiled brightly. ‘‘ The explanation 
of it is very simple,” she said. ‘‘The moment 
that I find myself getting cross, or tired, or 
irritable, I immediately drop everything for an 
hour. If I cannot leave the house I go up in 
my room, lie down and calm my nerves. If I 
can go out I put on my hat and go downtown 
and call on a friend, or I take a brisk walk, or I 
take a trolley-car, or I go into an art gallery 
and look at a picture or two. It is just the 
break into the routine of the day and the change 
that does the work, and I come back, always 
within the hour, a new woman!?”’ 


Who Does the Promoting? 


I AINTILY dressed and altogether charming 

she entered the schoolroom as the year’s 
work was drawing to a close. It was her first 
visit to the schoolroom, and so she had to 
introduce herself to the teacher—she was Peter 
Van Hanson’s mother. 

‘Peter is afraid he is not going to be pro- 
moted,”’ she began smilingly, ‘‘and I thought I 
would come and talk it over with you. Both his 
father and I are so anxious to have him advanced 
and not lose a year.” 

““Yes?”? The teacher was noncommittal. 
Peter’s fears for his promotion were well 
grounded. 

‘‘Now I hope you are going to promote the 
child,” his mother went on. ‘‘It is very unfor- 
tunate for children to be held back, and he is 
getting to be such a big boy; he is really very 
sensitive about it.” 

“IT quite agree with you; it is very unfortu- 
nate, and I would like to promote Peter if I could. 
But I don’t do the promoting.” 

“Oh, is that so? I thought the matter was 
entirely in your hands. Whom must I see? Who 
does the promoting?” 

“The children do all the promoting; you will 
have to see Peter.”’ 

‘What do you mean?” 

“‘T mean that the promoting is not a thing that 
is done at the end of the year by the teacher; it is 
done all through the year by the pupils, each for 
himself. Most of my children have been as busy 
as bees all the year, promoting themselves; a 
few, Peter among them, have done nothing but 
play. You know I have written to you several 
times during the term asking you to come and 
see me about it.’ 

““Yes, I know, but I have been so busy that I 
simply couldn’t find the time to come. 

‘Well, I have done all that I know how to do, 
not only for Peter, but for all the children as 
well, and I will do all I can for them always; 
but those who depend upon me to do the 
promoting are going to be disappointed.” 

Next June there will be hundreds and thou- 
sands of mothers who will go to hundreds and 
thousands of teachers and say: “I hope you 
are going to promote Peter.” 

Would it not be more sensible for them to go 
now, while there is still plenty of time to hunt 
for causes and to apply remedies, and say to 
the teachers: “‘Is Peter doing what he can to 
promote himself?” 
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With children, as with grown-ups, beautiful hair adds much to their personal 
attractiveness. And it is so easy to keep their hair soft and fluffy that every child | | 
should have this charm. Nothing more is required than a little care and Ivory Soap. | 


Unlike many cleansers, Ivory Soap does not make the hair dry and brittle. This 
is because it is so mild and pure that the oily secretion of the scalp is not impaired. 


Ivory Soap only cleanses, but does it so thoroughly that all the dirt and surplus oil 


are absorbed by the lather. It then rinses perfectly, and the hair is left in a condition 
to dry soft, silky and glossy. 


A Pleasant and Convenient Way to. Use How to Make Ivory Soap Paste 
ae Ivory Soap for shampooing is in the form of Shave a third of a large cake of Ivory Soap into 
| paste. Make a warm suds with the paste. Satu- a quart of water, or a small cake into two quarts. 
rate hair and scalp. Rub the scalp with the paste Do this with a knife, vegetable grater, ‘or food 
and dip the suds over it. Rinse with spray or chopper. Keep nearly, but not quite, at boiling : 
cup, gradually cooling the water. Dry by rubbing, point until the soap is dissolved. When cool, it i 
in the sun, if possible, but do not use strong heat. will be like jelly. Keep in jars. | 


Ivory Soap sence ew eee ee « 994460 Per Cent: Pure 
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Failure? 


Aomentous Failure in Our American Life Today 


EDITOR’S NOTE — In the last (August) issue of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL Miss Ella Frances Lynch, a thoroughly competent teacher of long standing 
in the lower grades of the public schools, showed as conclusively as words on paper can show that the elementary schools, as at present conducted, are a momentous 
failure in method, plan and results. The next question is, naturally, how about our High Schools? Are they a failure as well? In answer to this question 
THE JOURNAL secured the opinions of two of the leading High School authorities in this country—there are, perhaps, no higher authorities —one in the West 


and one in the East. _The opinions of these authorities are presented herewith. 
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By Frederic Burk, President of the San Francisco State Normal School 


in California appeared last January as candidates for admittance to the 
San Francisco State Normal School. To these forty I put this one of 
two questions: 
Characterize, in a line or so, the following persons in a way to state what 
they stand for in general public intelligence: 


Pinca students recommended by the principals of the best High Schools 


Queen Elizabeth La Follette Luther Burbank Samuel Gompers 
Ulysses Marcus Aurelius Br’er Rabbit Millet 

Hamlet David Harum Carnegie Charles Darwin 
Gifford Pinchot Pythias Beethoven Cassius 

Diaz Jane Addams ‘Booker T. Washington Henry M. Stanley 
Lancelot Huckleberry Finn Isaac Pickwick 


The Real Purpose of the Test 


"[HESE names were not carefully selected, but were dictated orally upon the 


spur of the moment. They were not selected upon the principle that 
the students should be expected to be familiar with all of them, but they were 
selected upon the principle that some of them are systematically discussed in 
the High Schools, and others, though very generally known among intelligent 
people, are not usually brought up in the schools. The test represented an 
attempt to compare relatively the effectiveness of teaching in schools with 
the degree of absorption from public discussions not subject to school instruc- 
tion. The answers were not rigorously marked. Any answer that showed 
that the student had identified the person within the range of the essential 
features of popular acceptance was marked as fully correct. 

Here is the result based upon the complete papers of these forty candidates, 
all especially recommended by the principals as possessing that “degree of 
knowledge and intelligence concerning the civic, social and industrial affairs 
of life which represents fairly the best standards of this High School”’: 
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These forty students come from the best class of High Schools in the State. 

Five of these names—Cassius, Hamlet, Queen Elizabeth, Lancelot and 
Marcus Aurelius—are those of persons or characters almost universally 
studied in the best High Schools. The total number of correct answers 
concerning these names you will see was very high. This is unquestionably 
a good showing. These figures certainly indicate strongly and definitely 
the conclusion that facts which the High Schools attempt to teach through 
systematic instruction are taught effectively. 

The other names are of persons or characters not very generally or not 
systematically discussed in the High Schools. What knowledge our young 
people obtain concerning them, as a rule, must be obtained by absorption 
through the pores of popular reading, from public discussions or from 
conversation. The schools, for reasons they have never clearly explained, 
have neglected to give instruction in the knowledge of the events, movements 
or affairs with which these names are identified. From these names we may 
select those of seven persons intimately connected with as many widespread 
and intense public movements which have been and are of such vital import- 
ance to society, to the State and to every individual that persons who are 
not familiar with these movements cannot be classed as persons at all in touch 
with world affairs. The names selected for this consideration are those of 
Samuel Gompers, La Follette, Gifford Pinchot, Jane Addams, Booker T. 
Washington, Diaz and Charles Darwin. 

It would seem incredible that any class-of people living in the present 
public agitation of the movements represented by these names could remain 
ignorant of them. Yet look at the figures above. 


The name of Samuel Gompers for years has been a focal point in discus- 
sions of labor unionism, certainly an uppermost subject today. For weeks 
just prior to this test, owing to the dramatic McNamara trial, scarcely a 
daily paper was without the name in the headlines; yet only eleven of these 
forty graduates identified the name with the labor movement. Twenty-nine 
knew nothing of him. Eight hazarded guesses from ‘‘United States Senator 
and famous politician” to ‘‘A character in a book written by ——”’ 

For the past four years especially the name of Gifford Pinchot has been in 
the heated crater of eruptive discussion concerning the great movement for 
conservation of our natural resources, which has been argued from pillar to post 
the nation over. Yet only fourteen of the forty of those certified by their 
principals that their degree of knowledge and intelligence concerning the civic, 
social and industrial affairs of life ‘‘represents fairly the best standards of this 
High School”’ are able to identify the name within fa of ae The 
guesses range from “‘A great French politician”’ to ‘‘An explorer,”’ or ‘‘The 
only Pincho I ever heard of was a game called ‘Pincho’ = 


Tremendous Changes in Social Life 


IN THE past half-century tremendous changes in social life have occurred. 
New inventions of travel and communication, new moral standards, greater 
inequalities of wealth and greater variety of social amusements and recreation 
have all combined to make the social problems infinitely more complex. 
Nothing can be more important to every one than a comprehension of these 
great social problems. The name of Jane Addams has been associated with 
the best-known of these social movements. Yet more than half of these young 
people are now stepping into life without occasion even to have heard the 
name, and one thought she was ‘‘A novelist”’! 

Then there is that great problem of the South, in which Booker T. 
Washington has been identified intimately. Yet sixteen out of the forty 
could not write an intelligent line concerning him, and one thought he was 
“The assassin of Lincoln,’’ while another thought that he was the name of a 
town in the State of Washington. 


Modern Scientific and Philosophic Foundations 


DURING the present generation the fundamental conceptions of the 
creation and development of animal and plant forms have been revolu- 
tionized. Philosophies, theologies and science, and social organizations created 
by them, which have resisted all the assaults upon them for centuries, have 
been subjected to tremendous upheaval. Itis not the business of the schools 
to determine whether these upheavals are right or wrong, but it is the business 
of the schools to teach the facts concerning these upheavals which the world 
is generally using. With this greatest scientific upheaval of centuries the name 
of Charles Darwin is associated in world knowledge. Yet twenty-three of the 
forty graduates of the accredited schools enter this modern world’s activities 
unable to identify the name even as that of a scientist, one of them saying 
that Darwin “was one of the plotters against Scotland in the time of Mary, 
Queen of Scots’’! 


Political Insurgkency 


“PRS Nation is in the throes of political insurgency. It means much—and 
politically everything—how people will vote in the next three years; and 
during these years every one of these forty High School graduates will be 
entitled to vote. The issues which political insurgency have catapulted into 
the public forum are various and vital. The name of La Follette in this 
connection is one that has been constantly associated in one way or another 
with almost every political and civic issue before the country, and his name 
has been heralded and bandied about in every hamlet of the nation; yet 
twelve of these graduates of accredited schools cannot identify him in any 
particular, and six of these make guesses all the way from ‘“‘The French 
General who helped the Americans during the Revolutionary War’”’ to ‘‘A 
Frenchman of the Fourteenth Century who explored.’”’ Here, then, are twelve 
out of these forty graduates of the best High Schools of the State, who, wise or 
ignorant, will be voting upon these turbulent political issues within three 
years or less, to whom such a name as that of La Follette is not even familiar. 
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Yet concerning Cassius, a Roman political insurgent reputed to have 
lived before Christ, ninety per cent. give intelligent answers. Are our 
American schools preparing Roman citizens? Am I so wrong in asking: 
‘Are we living B. C. or A. D.?” 

This contrast, in which the school-taught knowledge reaches an average 
of eighty-eight per cent., while knowledge of actual world affairs not taught 
by the schools has an average of only fifty-one per cent., very significantly 
and forcibly points to the following’ conclusion: 

That accurate knowledge of world affairs, however popular and general, 
is not easily absorbed by our young people without the assistance of our 
schools through systematic courses. 

These considerations bring us face to face with the necessity of the 
reorganization of our school courses in order that our young people shall be 
efficiently fitted to perform their duties to their homes, to their society and 
to their State. Only the schools can perform this service. Since the schools 
have proved their ability to teach the dead issues of Roman politics there 
is no reason, if their energy were turned into the new channels, why they 
could not teach the living issues surrounding them in actuality. 


The Test of Knowledge Values is World Use 


I WOULD not be construed as rejecting or undervaluing the knowledge of 
+ Cassius, Hamlet, Queen Elizabeth, and other school-taught knowledge 
in which the students in this test show proficiency. It is valuable—as valu- 
able as that which is not taught—because it also possesses world currency. 
I have made the contrast not to exalt the one and belittle the other, but to 
illustrate the point that the High Schools are powerful engines to dissem- 
inate knowledge, that they teach well what they undertake to teach, but 
that they are now neglecting to teach an area and kind of knowledge which 
world life now demands. On the other hand, I would not be understood as 
approving of the huge bodies of knowledge included in the High School 
courses, which the world does not use—Latin, grammar of foreign language, 
most of the unapplied and inapplicable mathematics and science, history 
for history’s sake, and all the disciplinary drills, etc. 

Now I am well aware that the High School teachers are not personally 
responsible, in any direct or immediate sense, for these results of secondary 
education, what of folly they contain and what of world values they 
omit. I know that the teachers do not frame these courses of study, 
and that they are quite powerless to modify them materially. I am well 
aware that the High School course of study, in essential principles, was 
fashioned ages ago, and that it is now enforced locally by the accrediting 
system of the university; that if any school does not conform, in subjects 
and plan of instruction, its graduates cannot be admitted to the university, 
and in all probability would lose its right to share in the State school funds. 

But in a large sense the university is only traditionally responsible for 
these conditions, enforced by its accrediting system, because these courses 
of study are the preparation and foundation of what for centuries has stood, 
in pedantic and scholastic judgment, as “‘scholarship.”’ 


Origin of Pedantic Scholarship 


T IEREFORE these High School courses must continue to be what they 

are until some eruptive upheaval of an outraged public intelligence 
disrupts the hollow mockery of this term ‘‘scholarship.” As we now have 
it scholarship is a rudimentary organ preserved by the force of scholastic 
pedantry from the medieval ages. World life was then regarded as defiling, 
and the “scholar” withdrew himself from it or lived apart as an alien in this 
world, that he might become a citizen in the next. Scholarship was, 
therefore, a kind of knowledge acquired by scholars for the especial reason 
that it was unworldly and dealt with matters with which world affairs 
were not concerned. This was a legitimate training of men to exist apart 
and aloof from this world. But in modern times, be they wrong or right, 
all has been reversed. The world which God made is and must be good, not 
evil: a place to live in, not out of. Our modern We/tgeist demands that we 
shall develop our heritage; shall bridle the powers of land, water and air; 
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shall conquer the fierce social instincts, so that all shall have guaranteed 
unto them the rights of liberty, life and the pursuit of happiness. ’ 

A new World Intelligence is leading from discovery to discovery, from 
invention to invention, overturning in its progress the cherished heirlooms 
of medieval asceticism; reconstructing society, government, science, art, 
and making thereby, with each step, a new scholarship—a scholarship of 
world action. ; 

But amid this jostle and bustle of modern life, amid this hammering 
din in the world’s workshops, what ‘are our.scholars and our schools doing 
to fit the next generation to be skilled workmen in these workshops? 
Certainly the modern world spirit has counted upon their service. For 
these schools half the revenues of the State are set apart. For them 
buildings have been erected. at every crossroads, with equipment more 
lavish than that provided for any other form of modern civilization. 

We pass from the whirling activity of the world’s workshops into the 
modern schools and find them preparing, not for modern workmanship, 
but, on the contrary, under a theory of medieval scholarship, still thumbing 
over the old exercise-books used hundreds of years ago for the purpose 
of insulating the scholar hermits from worldly contact; droning forth, 
in sonorous cadences, the grammar of dead tongues; figuring algebraic 
formulas without world application; drawing geometrical diagrams of 
spaces without the things contained; studying, not world science, but the 
school-born conundrums of unapplied science; not history, but the jumbled 
débris of world-forgotten happenings; not literature of the living human 
heart, but’the wretched rules for dissecting the cadavers of language from 
which all literary feeling has been exhaled. 


Live Problems That are Ne&lected 


6 ne living and existing problems of modern government, of modern 
industry, of modern commerce, of modern society, and of modern 
scholarship of every kind, which are now in the limelight of world attention 
or in the crater of world activity, and in which the youth of our High 
Schools and colleges must tomorrow take part, instructed or uninstructed, 
are not subjects of school instruction. There is the trouble. 

In a larger sense of good citizenship the High School teachers and all 
intelligent citizens are responsible for this greedy hold of tradition upon 
our schools. We are responsible in that we conceal the truth, that we do 
not go to the housetops and proclaim the scandal of the schools and univer- 
sities and call upon all good citizens to rally to the cause of educational 
reorganization. We schoolmen and schoolwomen have remained silent. 
We have allowed, and are allowing, society and the State to sleep on in false 
confidence in us. Since we do not, by our own unaided strength, shake off 
the traditional pedantry the people must be awakened. 

As steps in this policy of reconstruction I suggest the following: 

1. That we agitate and urge the establishment of a system of State supervision 
of High Schools through a commission or board, in place of university accrediting, 
and under conditions that will leave this commission or board untrammeled by the 
prejudices of the traditional dogmas of medieval scholarship, and the High Schools 


free to substitute the standards of a modern scholarship, based upon world efficiency. 


2. That, as individuals and conjointly, we proceed with every opportunity to 
appraise our schools’ scholarship in terms of the kind of knowledge and intelligence 
the modern world is using, and freely publish the results so that all intelligent people 
may comprehend the problem and assist in reorganization. 


The Need of the Nation 


HAT this Nation is sadly needing is not more schools so much as 

schools of a modern type—schools which shall minister to the useful 
in living, and not to scholarship that has ceased to be ornamental; schools 
which shall teach the great problems of today, and not the gossip of for- 
gotten yesterdays; schools which shall ring with the hammer-strokes of 
the world’s workshops, and not echo the hollow mockeries of time-dried 
pedantries; schools which shall train citizens of the Republic, who, as civil 
patriots, will battle as heroically for their civic, social and industrial 
liberties as their forefathers, the war patriots, battled for war ideals- 
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By William McAndrew, Principal of Washington Irving High School, New York 


{ a better type of man and woman. Its originators in America 
looked forward to a golden age of universal education. To 
{ produce the type of man belonging to such an epoch they 
) made schooling a function of Government. 

, Why is it that, with such a clearly stated duty to perform, 
the American public school is at the present moment so much berated? 
Why is it that to every editor and educator there come tragic complaints of 
repeated stupidity and damage in the treatment of children? Is it because 
the hopes of the Fathers were vain? Because the evils which beset them 
are not remediable by intelligence and patriotism? Because the human 
products they hoped to see peopling the land they founded cannot be 
developed by training? Is this the answer? It is next to impossible 
to find an American willing to admit it. Neither we nor our children are 
where our forebears expected us to be. It cannot be said that this is 
because the vision of educational promise was impossible to realize. The 
schoolmaster turned his back upon it, he shut his eyes to the light, he tore 
up his contract, he evaded his opportunity. 





Education is Permeated With Gross Errors and Hypocrisy 


N EDUCATIONAL conventions you will still hear echoes of the original 
propositions which justified the people in establishing free schools. The 
orator declares that a Nation, self-ruled, must have honest, upright 
governors, good citizens; therefore it will train the children so to be. 
Another says that the good citizen must be intelligent, capable of deciding 
how to vote, independent of the sway of the self-seeking boss; so the school 
must train the boy to think. Another insists that character is the true aim 
of education, another that the ancient dictum of Plato cannot be bettered; 
so the school must use its energies to perfect the whole man: his thinking, 
his feeling, his doing, his keeping healthy, his harmonious growth in all his 
possibilities. They all agree with any one who says that the aim of educa- 
tion is a personal product: the best possible boy, the best possible girl. 
These ideas are stuccoed all over pedagogy. Managers of school systems 


utter them, and protest that they have repudiated a false doctrine that 
education is to drive arbitrary facts into the minds of children. They 
declare their schools are conducted with the purpose to educate for 
efficiency. 

The trouble is they lie. This is a cruel thing to utter against the 
schools, the common schools, the bulwarks of liberty, the barracks of the 
noble army of teachers. Such is the faith passed on to us by the founders 
of the Nation that we collectively keep up the shouting and the waving of 
the Stars and Stripes as if this school system, this machine which we 
individually despise, were the realization of the vision which our forefathers 
saw. It isnot. The ideal is as grand as ever it was; the working out is 
foolish. The praise of our education is debilitating. The whole thing is - 
permeated with gross errors and wicked hypocrisy. This is no vicious slap 
at school-teachers. I am one. I represent the type of toilers who have 
been consuming their youth and prime in waste work mostly. I am one of 
those middle-aged schoolmasters, such as you can find by thousands over 
the country, who have traveled ina rut, followed the procession, and have 
not arrived. For the past ten years I have observed the growing discontent 
with public-school procedure. The editorial writers who assail it are our 
own boys; the parents who protest are my neighbors; the teachers whose 
letters of discontent the editor of this magazine has shown me are public 
servants, like myself, who have done as they were told and realize that they 
were told ill. I think I am beginning to see what may be the matter—I 
think I see the way out: It is to go back and pick up the lost idea; to center 
on the purpose to be gained and to work for it. 


Have Our Schools Advanced? 


WHat reason have we to believe that the schools are on the right track? 
Medicine had centuries of travel on the wrong road; ethics and religion 
have often gone far afield; engineering clung for decades to traditions 
directly opposed to the laws of Nature. It isnot at allestablished that the 
usages of teaching have escaped similar bad luck and have advanced in 
accordance with the purposes advertised at the start. The “whereas” 
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happened in these sample classrooms; notice the maimed and halting 
expressions of the children, interrupted by the ‘‘conscientious teacher”’ 
who has already appropriated most of the mental exercise of the lesson 
hour; observe the prevalence of predigested or half-digested facts in the 
dreary string of questions and answers, and you will wonder what sane 
schoolmaster can have the face to say to you that the aim of a school 
that produces lessons like these is to make citizens or to develop character 
or to train the thinking powers, or to do anything except to stupefy and 
stultify young minds. 

And these lessons will not be exceptional, but typical. Now you and 
I know that questioning is considered provocative of thought. Socrates 
developed it. But here in the average schoolroom the Socratic method— 
minus Socrates—masquerades as a thinking exercise, when in point of fact 
it isa travesty, a parrot play, a preventive of deliberation, judgment and 
mentality. The school induces a Saint Vitus’s malady in the minds of 
children by which they will shout out any crazy thing you lead them up to. 
“If a horse standing on four feet weighs three hundred and ninety-eight 
pounds what will he weigh standing on three feet ?” asks the unregenerate 
School Board member who knows the sort of thinkers we produce. The 
children put down their figures and prepare the answer: ‘298 pounds 
5 ounces”; except one earnest little girl, who gets it: ‘‘298% feet equals 
18.0909 rods.” 

“Children, are you glad to see our visitor ?”’ asks the teacher. 

“Yes, Ma'am,” they shout. 

“Of course we are, dears,” says the unregenerate Board member, ‘‘and 
wouldn’t we all be very happy to see him beautifully hanged ?”’ 

“Yes, sir,” the little dears reply. 


Children Can be Made to Answer Any Way You Wish 


yo can bring out any answer you want in questioning children. Itisa 
universal school practice. It not only prevents the growth of thought, 
but it also prevents the acquiring of knowledge. 

The children do not ask questions. That is why a public-school-bred 
man, until he has recovered, is one of the most useless persons to send to 
find out anything—because he doesn’t know how to ask. 

Has it ever occurred to you that education was at first a function of a 
parent? Theinfant was thecenter ofit. Lovewas the inspiring force; not 
love of learning nor love of knowledge, but good, plain love of a live person 
was the essence of the teaching art as it arose in the sweet morning of the 
world. Then division of labor developed, and one woman mothered many 
borrowed children, and some one more possessed of knowledge than of the 
love of children must have been selected. And teaching, instead of being 
training, became telling. As letters grew and the world of knowledge got 
itself stored in books the scholars developed the art of pedantry. They 
combined it with teaching until the almost unbreakable error pervaded 
society that to select and inject into the minds of children picked portions 
of knowledge was the business of those chosen as teachers. One of them 
said solemnly: “Knowledge is power”—and proceeded to pass over 
bundles of facts. In the progress of time some half-right reformer pro- 
pounded that the purpose of education is not memory, but thinking; not 
listening, but expressing; not passivity, but self-activity. So the question- 
and-answer method came in; but the pupils are too busy answering 
questions to have time to think, and the teacher is still telling, talking, 
tattling, seventy or eighty per cent. of the time. And soit has come about 
that the schools lack a definite purpose. It is not enough to say that some 
one had a definite purpose when these methods were proposed. Effort 
has centered on a process instead of a product. It is as in the case of the 
merchant who introduced a filing system. 

‘How do you like your card-catalog scheme ?’’ a friend asked him. 

‘“‘Great—simply great!” was the reply. 

‘How does it affect the business?” asked the friend. 

“Why, to tell the truth,” said the business man, “I’m kept so busy filing 
that I haven't time for business any more.”’ 


Education Has Become a Machine, Not a Guide 


O EDUCATION has become a machine, not the company of a 

sympathetic guide. It is an institution, not aservice. The managers 
of it are fussing over the kind of weapon and are not aiming at a mark, 
They tarry with means when they should be marching toward ends. They 
consider more the medicine than the patient. They are stranded upon 
courses of study and have forgotten why parents build schoolhouses, hire 
teachers and bear children. The central idea that it is our bounden duty 
to bring up our children in the ways of righteousness and to endow them 
with the full use of their faculties, that the Nation may grow strong in 
the sight of the Lord, which justified the 


taught the least amount of composition wrote the best pieces. The public 
librarians have shown that the most numerous requests for good literature 
come from those who have not studied literature in school. Why? Why 
this utter missing of the mark in a course which-was designed to cultivate 
a taste for good reading? Because the purpose is completely lost in the 
plan. Some literary butcher showed how to dissect a masterpiece, some 
systematizer put teachers up to doing it—and the charm -vaporated. A 
delight becomes dried to a drudgery; and nobody in authoyicy hangs us for 
this sort of killing, but all commend us for adherence to the syllabus. 


What is the Main Business of Education 


WE HAVE almost exterminated poetry. We have practically driven out 
Greek. Latin will follow. It is because there is no impulse supplying 
the life nutriment to the proceeding. Instead of knowing and securing the 
spirit that Shakespeare, Homer and the men who created classics engen- 
dered, we have methodized the humanities, systematized literature and 
created an atmosphere in classrooms from which the original authors would 
flyin horror. Literature, music, the fine arts, what are they? Portions of 
man’s pleasure, not intended, not permitted, to give pain. It is a melan- 
choly confession difficult of contradiction that the worst enemies of the arts 
are the teachers who in multitudes hack up these treasures in accordance 
with a purpose of covering the course of study. The remedy is to turn back 
and find what school is for; to center attention upon the end, not upon the 
mistaken means. 

The shortfall of our schools will soonest be mended by focusing attention 
on the product desired. We want the best boy that we can make out of the 
one that we get. We want this girl to grow, to be the best woman we can 
assist her to become. This is the main business of education: to help a 
person grow from what he is to what he ought to be. Make no mistake 
about this. It isa process sufficiently definite to engage even the stupidest 
and laziest of us who ever drew pay for teaching. It is a purpose which 
carries its correction along with it, which is much more than one can say of 
the present purpose of school administration, namely, to cover the course of 
study. Fora foolish course of study unrelated to life goes stale in a year 
or two, as everybody knows; but a school system committed to the training 
of children to increase human powers does not need much revision, for it 
is self-revising. What is now harmfully regarded as essential becomes 
non-essential. What is now lost sight of—character, training, manhood, 
womanhood—becomes vital. 


The Product for Which Teachers are Expected to Work 


How are you going to realize this idea? In this way: One must say to 
the teachers of a school: ‘‘Here we are. What are we for? There 
will come to us, say, four hundred children whom this generation should 
attempt to train up into perfect men and women. Don’t cry out that 
‘perfection is impossible!’” We have been attempting perfect spelling, 
perfect writing. We sha’n’t make any worse mistake in attempting 
perfect men and women. Just as we analyze any large proposition into 
parts, so as to handle it better, as for teaching purposes we have been 
analyzing knowledge into reading, writing, grammar, history, geography, 
etc., we can analyze what we are trying to get. What kind of man or 
woman ought we to help train our child to become? One whose body is 
sound, the ready servant of his will, doing with ease and pleasure all the 
work that as a mechanism it is capable of; one whose intellect is a clear, 
logical force, dependable for thinking and expressing; one whose memory 
is stored with a reasonable amount of great and fundamental truths of 
Nature and the laws of her operation, of the important accomplishments 
of mankind; one who is alert, lively, cheerful, hopeful, with passions 
trained to come to heel; one who is the servant of a tender conscience, who 
has learned to love beauty whether of Nature or of art, to hate all vileness, 
to respect and to assist and work with his fellowmen—this is the sort of 
product we teachers are expected to work for. You need have no trouble 
in getting it clearly stated and definitely analyzed. Literature is full of it. 

May I not say that a product like that is the proper prospectus for a 
school? It is better than the list of second-rate ideas that are printed in 
almost every city of the country under the caption “Curriculum,” dividing 
at the latter end into schoolmaster absurdities called ‘classical course,”’ 
‘scientific course,”’ “college preparatory course,”’ etc. 


The Protective Tariff of Education 


VEEN our teachers have been made familiar with the prospectus they 
will have to plan the exercises with which they are to fill the time which 
they spend with the children. They will be prone to limit the cultivation 

of character to such character as can be 








laying of a tax for public schools, has been 
lost in the shuffle. Instead of good men 
and good women, able and well-equipped, 
perfected human products—which was 
the plain demand for which the school 
was established and supported—we have 
made the fatal error of side-stepping this 
idea in favor of the cheap and devitalized 
intention of making and peddling pieces 
of a course of study, of maintaining a 
system of schools covering a curriculum— 
well named, by-the-way—a little race- 
course around which the teacher drives 


plan.” 





“FT°HE public librarians have shown that the 

most numerous requests for good litera- 
ture come from those who have not studied 
literature in school. Why? Why this utter 
missing of the mark in a course which was 
designed to cultivate a taste for good reading? 
Because the purpose is completely lost in the 


. developed by means of the conventional 
school studies. Education should not be 
thus limited. It throws you into the 
absurd position of saying: ‘‘Though I 
want the plant to grow I want it to 
experience that growth which is secured 
by the official fertilizer.’’ This is the pro- 
tective tariff of education. Its managers 
are lazy and timid. They will not select 
from all the wealth of processes developed 
by civilization the ones decided to be most 
educative, but they will copy from one 
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A Summer Romance of the Ozark 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CALLING OF DAN MATTHEWS,” “THE WINNING OF BARBARA WORTH,” ETC. 


VAR-R-R-THA!” The first syllable of the name 
was long drawn out, the second was short and 
}sharp, with a rising inflection that subtly 
suggested a well-understood threat. 
| | Mar-r-tha!” This time the first syllable 
2 BS received the accent and was only slightly 
lengthened, while the second syllable ended with the galling 
inflection and a final snap that more than hinted at an 
immediate execution of the threat. 

The call came from a log house that is perched, as if by 
chance, on the side of a mountain in a remote part of the 
great Ozark wilderness. From three sides of the little 
clearing the forest extends over ridge and valley and slope 
and hollow—mile upon mile—broken only here and there 
by bald knobs and bare ledges, or by the meager fields of 
the widely scattered settlers. On the fourth side, lying from 
the pole-and-brush stable up the hill, and, like the clearing, 
shut in by the timber, is a deadening with its thin growth of 
corn under the girdled trees. So small is the clearing and 
so steep the slope that the dead trees of the field seem to 
stretch their gaunt arms over the very stick-and-mud 
chimney of the cabin as if threatening the authors of their 
desolation with ghostly warnings. From Dewey Bald the 
house, so nearly the color of the ground, can scarcely be 
distinguished at all, and the whole place looks but a ragged 
patch on the lean flank of the mountain. 

From the edge of the clearing opposite the deadening 
there is a path through the forest leading zigzag down the 
steep hillside, some eighty rods, to a generous spring beside 
a seldom-traveled road. Crossing the road the spring 
branch finds a way down to the narrow valley far below, and 
so on through a distant gateway in the hills, where it joins 
the river. With the larger stream the waters from the spring 
journey on, past meadow and pasture and field, past hamlet 
and town and city, until they come at last to the place 
where tall ships lie at rest from their long wanderings—a 
place very far from the lonely clearing in the great mountain 
wilderness. 






HAT day at the noon hour, when the sun throws no 

shadow across the narrow way, a team of scrawny mules 
stood in the hot glare of the road, with listless, drooping 
heads. In the cool shade of the overhanging trees near the 
spring the driver of the team, a big-boned, loosely made 
young fellow with the marks of the wilderness all over him, 
stood talking with a girl. Ona flat rock at the edge of the 
water was an empty bucket. 

“Mar-r-r-tha!’’ The high-pitched, querulous half- 
scream, with no hint of gentleness, no touch of softness in its 
tones, came sharply through the trees. 

The girl turned from her companion to the tin bucket. 
She was a maiden in the borderland of womanhood, a native 
of the wilderness evidently, but of the graceful form and 
with the fine features and small hands and feet that are to be 
found now and then among these mountain folks, betraying 
a strain of gentler blood from somewhere in the generations 
of long ago. 

““Mar-r-tha!’”’ The call was repeated with that change 
in time and accent. It does not take many years to make 
such voices if conditions be favorable, but once made there 
seems to be in them generations of hopeless, unidealized 
drudgery. 

Stooping, the young woman dipped her pail into the pool, 
then rose, lifting it dripping full, while the man, making no 
offer of assistance, watched every motion of the lithe body 
and the full-rounded limbs. At her quick movement the 
girl’s hair slipped its fastenings, and, as she stood erect, fell 
over her shoulders in a soft, tangled skein of shining brown. 
So she rested her brimming pail on the rock again, and, 
drawing back a little, gave a short laugh and began to re- 
arrange her rebellious tresses. As she stood thus with arms 
uplifted every line of her figure was sharply drawn in light 
on the background of the dark forest shade, and under the 
gaze of the man her clear sun-browned cheeks and neck 
grew deeply red. Then, as if against his will, the man turned 
away to gaze over the valley below—the valley through 
which the waters from the spring went to the gateway in the 
barrier of the hills. 

Of the water’s journey beyond the familiar neighborhood 
of his birth the man knew nothing—knew nothing nor cared. 
For him the spring was a place where he might water his 
mules and himself. And the girl, all the years that she 
could remember, every noon and evening, at the bidding of 
that voice had carried water from that spring up the steep, 
zigzag path, with never a thought of what the stream found 
when it had left the wilderness through the distant gateway 
in the hills. Then 





““T KNOW what’s ailin’ you,” the man said sullenly, with- 

out turning his unseeing eyes from the valley. ‘‘ You 
begun to change before he’d been here a week. Hit’sall been 
plain enough to anybody that’s allus knowed you like me. 
Let me tell you, though, you ain’t a-goin’ to better yourself 
none by it nohow. He’ll be movin’ on some fine day an’ 
then things’ ll be jest as they was. I reckon I kin wait.”’ He 
chewed vigorously a generous mouthful of tobacco and 
spat into the pure water of the running stream. 

At his words the red left the girl’s cheeks and she made as 
if to reply, when 

“Mar-r-r-tha! Mar-r-tha!” 

Quickly the girl caught up her sunbonnet. 

The man turned and came closer. ‘“‘Ain’t hit so, Martha?” 
he pleaded, his heavy voice trembling. ‘‘Won’t things be 
jest as they was?”’ 

She hid her face in the bonnet’s depth. And now, as she 
paused a moment longer to answer, her eyes in turn were 
upon the hills that marked the boundary to their world. 
And as she spoke the man heard something under her words 
that had never been'there before—something that stirred 
him with vague forebodings—something that he could not 
understand. 

“No, Bud,” she said. ‘‘ Hit ain’t no use, I may as well 
tell you; things can’t never be as they was—never !” 

Then she took her pail and went away up the steep, 
zigzag path under the dark trees, as she had gone every day 
that she could remember—her form erect and strong, only 





swaying gracefully with the weight of her burden. And the 
man, still with no offer of his strength, stood watching her 
as she went, his passion-hungry eyes subdued by that new 
thing that he had heard in her voice. When she had passed 
from his sight in the timber above he turned heavily to his 
team with a sullen curse. 


A THE last sharp turn of the path before it leaves the 
timber at the edge of the clearing the girl was met by one 
who, at a glance, was not a native of the wilderness. His 
clothes were of the city, as was the pallor of his face, and 
his hands were city hands. The girl’s face, flushed by her 
exertion, grew brighter still. 

Taking the heavy pail from her hands this one said, with 
a reproachful kindness in his voice: ‘‘I told you not to do 
this, girlie. It’s too much for you to drudge like this. Why 
don’t you tell me when the water-pail is empty?” 

Her eyes filled with a questioning gladness as she stood 
a moment breathing heavily. Then she answered. timidly: 
‘‘Why, you see, Mr. Gorden, I ain’t been raised to sech 
doin’s. I’ve allus toted my own load, an’ I—I reckon I allus 
will. I can’t seem to get used to you a-wantin’ to help me.” 

Deliberately he lowered the bucket to the ground and 
barred her way in the narrow path. 

““Mr. Gorden!”’ he mocked playfully. ‘‘Mr. Gorden! 
Let me tell you, little girl, you will carry no more heavy 
loads while I have strength. I won’t have you all stooped 
and crooked with hard work. And you are going to stop 
right here on this path until you remember my name.” 

She stood before him, her face downcast, trembling with 
pleased embarrassment, moving the pebbles in the path with 
the toe of her heavy shoe. 

‘“*Mar-r-r-tha! Mar-r-tha!’’ came from the porch of the 
house. The two were hidden from the woman’s sight, but 
they could hear her scolding. ‘Fer the land’s sake, whatever 
does that gal mean a-foolin’ down there, an’ me a-wearin’ my 
fingers to the bone workin’ fer her? She’s gittin’ that triflin’ 
and no-account lately she ain’t worth her salt. Mar-rtha, 
you Mar-tha! Come a-runnin’ with that water this minute! 
Yo’ paw’s at the barn, an’ the coffee ain’t even makin’, an’ 
me without ary drop o’ water on the place.”” With the last 
sentence the voice hurried impatiently from the porch to 
the kitchen, where the rattle of pans and the banging of 
stove lids added emphasis to the words. 


MILING whimsically the man put out his white hand and 
gently lifted the girl’s face until her sunbonnet fell back 
over the brown hair and he could look full into her eyes. 

“You hear that?” he said. ‘‘Seems to me you better 
hurry.” 

‘*Please, sir—Mr. 

‘“What!’’ he interrupted. 

‘Please, Jack,’’ she faltered breathlessly, ‘please let 
me go.” 

Something—what was it ?—something he saw in her eyes 
caused the man to lower his head until his face was close to 
the flushed, upturned face of the girl. In his eyes there was 
the look of triumphant mastery. Fora moment she returned 
his look and fought for self-control. Then suddenly her 
awakened passion conquered her native timidity, and he 
drew her unresisting in a close embrace. 


” 





All that afternoon as she wrought at her homely tasks 
there was in the heart of the girl a song—a song that even 
her mother’s voice could not kill. Always as she worked her 
thoughts were turned toward that distant land to which the 
spring branch finds its way. That which was in her mother’s 
voice had over her no power—all that afternoon. 

When the day was nearly gone the girl went again down 
the path to the spring, the empty water-pail on her arm, as 
she had gone all the days that she could remember. But 
now she walked slowly with many a backward look and 
many a listening pause. 

There was no one at the spring, only a gray squirrel that 
scampered away to his retreat in the forest as she drew near. 
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Placing her pail on the flat rock near the water’s edge she 
seated herself on the sloping bank. It was very still. With 
eager eyes and parted lips she listened, turning her head now 
this way, now that, but there was no sound save that of 
the bright waters which was as the song in her heart. The 
sunshine came through the trees on the mountain side softly 
now in long shafts and beams of gold. The valley below lay 
in the shadow of the ridge, and, at the lower end of the valley, 
through the gateway in the hills where the spring branch 
finds the river, the girl saw the haze all sun-filled and golden 
against the purple of the range beyond. All the years that 
she could remember the world had looked that way when she 
had gone to the spring at that hour of the day, but the girl 
felt that she had never seen it so before. Always under the 
spell of that voice she had looked at the stream and distant 
gateway without thought—without hope—always, until that 
afternoon. 

He had not been with them long—scarcely a month. He 
had come a stranger, saying that he needed rest and quiet; 
and, because they needed the money he offered, her parents 
were glad for him to stay, giving him for a room the bare 
loft under the roof of the cabin, and, for the rest, such primi- 
tive fare as they could manage. From the first the man 
from the cities had been very kind to the girl of the wilder- 
ness, showing her a thousand little attentions in ways 
unknown to the rude mountain folks, and telling her many 
things wonderfully enticing to the clean-hearted woodland 
child.. And so had come that afternoon. 

And Bud, the man with the mark of the backwoods all 
over him—the girl was sorry for Bud. 


ta. stillness of the forest was broken by a sound. Quickly 
the girl turned her head, while the red blood flushed her 
cheeks. Then over her face a shadow of disappointment fell 
as two horsemen from around a bend in the road came 
toward her. 

At the spring the riders dismounted, and, while the tall 
one watered the horses at the branch, the other, hat in hand, 
approached the girl. 

“May I have a drink, please?” he asked with a smile. 

With the look of frank wonderment that is always in the 
eyes of those who dwell in lonely places when they mect a 
stranger, she answered: “Sure, he’p yourself’; and she 
pointed to a gourd dipper hanging on a near-by tree. 

“Ah-h, that’s good!”’ ejaculated the man, drawing a long 
breath after a generous draft of the cool water. Then, filling 
the dipper again, he went to give it to his companion who 
still stood by the horses, holding their bridle reins. ‘Try 
that, Jim,” he said, ‘“‘and then talk to me about the ‘nectar 
of the gods’!”’ 

When the tall man had slaked his thirst the other returned 
to hang the dipper carefully in its place again. As he did so 
he asked the girl: ‘‘Can you tell me, Miss, how far it is to 
Jo Hardy’s place? They say that he lives somewhere near 
a spring, which description seems to fit every house in the 
Ozark Mountains.”’ 

‘I’m Jo Hardy’s gal,’”’ she answered simply. Then she 
pointed up the zigzag path. ‘‘ We live up there.” 

“Indeed! My name is Wilson, Miss Hardy, and this is 
Mr. Conrad.”’ 

The girl acknowledged the introduction awkwardly, and 
the man continued easily: ‘“‘Is Mr. Gorden still at your 
home, Miss Hardy?’’ Adding in explanation: ‘‘We came 
to see him on a matter of business. Mr. Conrad and I have 
known Jack a long time. Nearly ten years, isn’t it, Jim?” 
He turned to the other with a smile. 

The tall man by the horses assented with a grim laugh, 
as though there were a jest under his companion’s words, and 
turned to busy himself with his saddle; while the girl, well 
pleased with the pleasant manner of her lover’s friends, 
smiled in sympathy, not in the least understanding what it 
was all about. 

Then the spokesman asked, with just a hint of anxiety in 
his manner: ‘“‘And is Jack at home this afternoon? Could 
we see him at once, do you think?”’ 

The tall man paused in whatever he was doing to hear her 
answer. 

“Yes, sir, I reckon he’s to home. Leastwise he has been 
all day, an’ I didn’t hear him say nothin’ about goin’ 
anywhere—not this afternoon. He ’most allus comes down 
here about this time—I ” She paused, and, blushing, 
turned her head, while the men smiled understandingly and 
exchanged significant glances. 

Then came a sound from the slope above as if a step had 
disturbed the loose gravel in the path. 

“T reckon that’s him now,”’ said the girl. 





ITH surprising quickness the tall man tied the reins to 

the branch of a tree. The other, with apparent care- 
lessness, drew back a little so that while still in plain view 
of the girl a clump of bushes partly screened him from the 
path. They waited. Several minutes passed in silence. 

At last the girl spoke in a low tone, as one will when 
listening: ‘‘ Hit must ’a’ bin a hog.” 

““Mar-r-r-tha! Mar-r-tha!’’ came that sharp voice with 
its varied inflection and emphasis, suggesting that under- 
stood threat. 

“T reckon we'd better go on up to the house,” said the 
girl, rising and filling her bucket; ‘“‘like’s not we'll meet 
him a-comin’ down.” 

So it was that the girl herself led those two men up the 
zigzag path that afternoon. 

The mother met them on the porch. She had left the 
kitchen to scold the girl for her slowness, but hesitated at 
sight of the strangers. 

‘““Maw, these men are friends of Mr. Gorden’s,” the girl 
explained, and paused, too embarrassed at the mere thought 
of introducing them to attempt the formality. ‘They 
want to see him,”’ she finished lamely. 

‘‘Wal, why don’t you go an’ fetch him then?”’ snapped 
the older woman; ‘‘hecan’t be fur. I lowed he was down to 
the spring with you; he ’most allus is a-keepin’ you from your 
work.’’ Then as the girl passed into the house the woman 
continued in explanation to the strangers: ‘‘ Mr. Gorden 
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“It Was Half-Past Four When the Sentence Was Pronounced Upon Her and She Was Led to Her Dungeon to Prepare for Death” 
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The Most Truly.Amazing Recital of the Life of a Girl of Long Ago Ever Published 
As Told by the Girl Herself and Here Edited by Clara E. Laughlin 


ILLUSTRATION BY ANDRE CASTAIGNE, PARIS 


EDITORIAL NOTE: The marvelous scenes brought together in 
these ‘‘memoirs,’’ perhaps the most amazing ever assembled 
in a like space, deal with the fearful and blood-curdling days 
of the French Revolution, as seen by a girl who, as the reader 
will see at the close, herself became famous and whose name is 
today a household word throughout the world. The reason for 
this publication is twofold: First, as a marvelous example of 
what a girl can endure and bring herself to do, which, if she 
had shown the slightest reluctance to do, would have cost her 
not only her own life, but also the lives of her loved ones, and 
for their sakes she steeled herself to the fearful tasks demanded 
of her. Second, such a recital as this cannot fail to make us 
more appreciative and grateful for the peaceful times in which 
we are permitted to live, turbulent as they sometimes may seem 
tous to be. While all these scenes are part of French history 
and can be found there, and must be studied by any one with a 
desire to know the history of the world, the view here presented 
of seeing the remarkable scenes through the personal eyes of a 
girl who not only saw them, but was also bound to become a 
part of them, is unequaled in literature. 

The suggestion is respectfully made, however, that this 
astonishing material should not be read by women who are either 
mentally or physically sensitive to scenes of carnage. 

THE EDITOR OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


Part Il 
We Entertain Jean Paul Marat 


July 31, 1790. 

WRITE with a heavy heart. This past week has been 
| one to fill me with sad misgiving. Was it only a fort- 

night ago that I rejoiced in the demonstration of loyalty 
made by the great concourse on the Champ de Mars? Some 
who were present declare that even then they laughed and 
were undeceived. But mine must be a simple heart, for 
I believed that which I desired to think true. 

Last Saturday, at dusk, there came to our house a loath- 
some-looking man of not far from fifty years of age. He 
is very short in stature, with small arms, the left one feeble 
from some congenital defect; also he appears to be some- 
what lame. His complexion is so sallow as to be quite 
greenish in hue, and mottled with the marks of a skin 
disease from which he suffers severely. His eyes are dark 
and piercing; his unkempt hair raven black. He is slovenly 
in his dress and dirty in his person, and his manners are 
abrupt and coarse. 

Greatly to my surprise my uncle received this man as 
an honored guest and offered him the hospitality of our 
home. 

To us my uncle explained that the little man is Jean Paul 
Marat, of whom we know that he is the editor and publisher 


of a paper called ‘‘The Friend of the People,”’ which is so 
incendiary in its utterances that Marat has several times 
been obliged to flee. He has been in hiding now for the past 
week, for he left our house tonight. It was not from my 
uncle that I learned why Marat had need of our protection. 
He had demanded the death not of the King alone, but of all 
royalty—stock, root and branch. 

I have been aware for some time that my uncle has been 
a frequent attendant upon the meetings of a new club, called 
“The Jacobins,” because its place of assembly is in the 
deserted chapel of the Convent of the Jacobins; but I knew 
little about its nature except that it existed for the discussion 
of public affairs. 

What I have seen and heard during this past week, how- 
ever, has led me to conclude that my uncle has quite openly 
cast in his lot with men like Mirabeau and La Fayette; yes, 
even with men like young Desmoulins and his college mate, 
Robespierre, and this hideous Marat. I shudder when I 
think what may be in the minds and purpose of these latter. 
They have their Constitution and their Assembly and their 
National Guard, all accomplished within a year—or little 
more. And yet they are not satisfied. 

My uncle says Marat boasts of having been in the mob that 
captured the Bastille. Yet a more cowardly man I have 
never observed. The slightest noise, even a ticking in the 
wainscot, would put him in a tremor; and whenever he heard 
a strange voice he would run away and hide. If this hap- 
pened at dinner he did not—for all his fright—forget to 
carry his plate with him when he ran. 

So this is the kind of creature we must propitiate! As 
for me, I would infinitely rather trust myself to the least 
tender mercies of any at Versailles or in power anywhere 
under the King. 

These men of the hour frequent our place increasingly. 
Formerly I attached no significance to their visits, even 
though they stayed to dine at my uncle’s hospitable board. 
But now I fear them one and all. 


Louis XVI and His Family Brought Back to Paris 


Saturday, June 25, 1791. 
HIS evening, at about seven, such loyal souls as Paris 
still contains saw a sorry cortége: the King and Queen, 
their children, the Dauphin and Madame Royale, the King’s 
sister, Madame Elizabeth, and the governess of the royal 
children, Madame de Tourzel, being brought back igno- 
miniously to the capital they had quitted under cover of 
night less than a week ago. Notices posted everywhere 
announced: ‘‘ Whoever applauds the King shall be flogged; 
whoever insults him shall be hanged.” Thus the now- 

sovereign people, concerning their once-sovereign King! 
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On Tuesday morning Paris woke to hear that the King 
had fled. I cannot hope to describe the effect this news 
produced. Crowds gathered everywhere, and moved as by a 
common impulse toward the Tuileries. Finding there that 
the royal family were undeniably gone the crowd poured 
through the palace and sacked it from cellar to attic. Then 
their delight in the power to plunder gave place to rage that 
the Sovereigns had eluded them. 


La Fayette Denounced by the Jacobins 


Y UNCLE reported to us the violent scene which took 

place at the Jacobin Club that night. La Fayette, as 
commander of the National Guard, is really the people’s cus- 
todian of the royal family; their escape was a reflection on 
either his ability as a watchdog or his loyalty to the people. 
He denounced the flight as an infamous breach of trust, 
declaring that the King had repeatedly assured him that he 
would not attempt toescape. But the Jacobins were not satis- 
fied, and La Fayette thought best to defend himself before 
that powerful body, which every one is beginning to fear. 

Danton and Robespierre had both addressed the meeting, 
my uncle told us, before La Fayette arrived. Danton 
denounced La Fayette as a traitor, and repeated the accusa- 
tion boldly to the General’s face when he entered the hall. 
Robespierre declared that the King was about to return to 
Paris with a foreign army and put down the Revolution. 
His speech was a tremendous effort, and it brought eight 
hundred Jacobins to their feet, cheering him and his senti- 
ments till the rafters rang with the echo. Marat howled 
that La Fayette had been bewitched by ‘‘the Austrian 
woman’’ (Queen Marie Antoinette) and that it was his pur- 
pose to deliver over to the King’s army for slaughter all 
those who stood for freedom. La Fayette had need to defend 
himself against these charges. 

It is not difficult to conjecture what might have happened 
to him if one Jean Baptiste Drouet, postmaster of the little 
town of Sainte-Menehould, had not at one time in his service 
in the dragoons been stationed at Versailles, where he fre- 
quently saw the King and Queen. This Drouet is now, it is 
said, a furious revolutionist. He recognized the fugitives 
(who passed themselves off as a party of foreigners), and 
galloped after them, overtaking them at Varennes, where he 
caused the tocsin to be sounded, and, in the general out- 
pouring of astonished citizens, denounced the portly gentle- 
man who said he was a valet de chambre, as Louis the King. 
At first His Majesty denied this. Then, when he saw that 
denial was useless, he had recourse to entreaty, in which the 
Queen joined. What might have been the result of this had 
not a detachment of the National Guard been present no 
one can ever know. What the result really was we have all 
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seen tonight. With what anguish of sympathy and of fore- 
boding do I think of my beloved Madame Elizabeth and her 
august family, returned to that sacked palace in which they 
are now virtually prisoners. . 


The National Funeral of Voltaire 


July 12. 

Q APRIL 2 we witnessed the great funeral cortége of 
Mirabeau, which took six hours to pass a given point, 

the last of it reaching the Panthéon, by torchlight, at ten 
o'clock in the evening. Today another leader of French 
thought was interred there: Voltaire. When Voltaire died 
thirteen years ago, unshriven, his nephew, the Abbé Mignot, 
placed the scarce-cold body of the aged playwright, poet and 
philosopher, bolt-upright and fully dressed, in his traveling 
carriage, and drove with it, post-haste, to Scelliéres in 
Champagne, where he represented to the monks that Voltaire 
had died on the journey and so procured for him immediate 
burial in the nave of the church, with all holy rites. This 
abbey has now been confiscated by the State, and Paris 
has demanded the remains of the philosopher. The body was 
brought back in the greatest state by an escort of all the 
famous men of France, with Beaumarchais at their head. 
An immense concourse was assembled yesterday in the 
Place de la Bastille, and there, on a pedestal of stones that 
had formed the foundations of the dungeon wherein 
Voltaire had twice been confined, his coffin was placed. On 
the pedestal was the inscription: ‘On this spot, where 
despotism chained thee, receive the homage of a free people.” 
The funeral procession started thence this morning, and 
did not reach the Panthéon until far into the night. The 
funeral car was drawn by twelve white horses and escorted 
by Deputies of the National Assembly. A large body of 
cavalry led the great cortége, and following came regiments 
of regular soldiers and of the National Guard; patriotic 
societies, associations of learning, college students and school 
children, municipal and departmental bodies, and so on and 
on in seemingly endless array. Voltaire’s statue in gold was 
carried; a golden casket held copies of his seventy works; 
busts of Rousseau and of Mirabeau were also borne aloft. 
Muffled drums beat; an incalculable multitude lined the 
streets and paid the profoundest homage as the funeral car 
passed. At the Panthéon the coffin was deposited between 
those of Descartes and Mirabeau. From the windows of the 
Tuileries that procession crossing the Pont Royal for hours 
must have been interpreted as, doubtless, it was meant to be. 
I am by inheritance, by education, and by personal prefer- 
ence, a liberal. I abhor the despotism that Voltaire fought 
with his trenchant pen, and rejoice to see honor paid to one 
of Voltaire’s superb accomplishments. But I could wish that 
Louis XV and Pompadour could have witnessed today’s 
events—not Louis XVI and the saintly Madame Elizabeth. 


The Beginning of the Fearful End 


Tuesday, August 14, 1792. 
OD knows if I shall be able to set down here any 
account of the past few days, but I will try. In times 
like these, when the reign of horror is showing of what heroic 
stuff many are made—tenderly nurtured women no less than 
stalwart men—I do not wish to dwell on my own sorrows 
as if they were great enough to obliterate in my mind the 
frightful sufferings of hundreds of other women in this Paris- 
that-has-gone-mad. Let me go back to the ringing of the 
tocsin at midnight on Thursday: August 9 was passing 
into history; August 10 was coming in. There are no 
words, I think, by which one could describe the tocsin to 
another human being so fortunate as never to have heard 
it. It is useless to say: ‘‘Imagine all the bells ringing at 
once, and every other noise possible for an alarm being 
added to the deafening jangle; then, upon this, imagine 
the steadily swelling roar of thousands of voices, as mad 
multitudes pour into the streets and ask reasons, then declare 
sides, then shout intentions—the while that clangor con- 
tinues until the very earth shakes with it and with the hoarse 
outcry of the mob.” It is useless to ask any one to imagine 
this unless he can imagine also the dread, of long standing, 
which the tocsin changes to acute terror. 

For many days we have known only too well what must 
come. We thought it had come on June 20, when the mob 
attacked the Tuileries with avowedly murderous intent, 
and were turned back by the heroism and gentleness of those 
they meant to slaughter. Again, late in July, there was a 
terrible gathering at the Place de la Bastille; and such as 
boasted that no pity could even stay their hands made 
ready to march upon the palace of the King. But they were 
dispersed toward dawn—dispersed by appeals, not to their 
pity but to their power. Now the Marseillaise were here; 
they had marched hither all those long leagues from their 
southern sea, under a blistering sun—all but provisionless, 
footsore, but singing. They were in number but a handful, 
one might say—but such a handful! I had seen them 
brought into the city amid the acclaim of the populace— 
those five hundred and a few men burned black as Moors by 
the sun, ragged, dust-begrimed, but terribly in earnest, 
because they believed that ‘“‘ King Capet”’ had tried to bring 
in foreigners to slaughter patriots. Some of them came to our 
house, in a quite friendly way, and were entertained by my 
uncle. But we read their purpose in what they said to him. 
They came to destroy “‘King Capet*and the Austrian 
woman,” and nothing should stop them. They doubted 
the National Guard. They doubted not only La Fayette, 
but Mandat and Santerre as well. They doubted Paris. 
Only of their own purpose were they sure. 

On August 3 the forty-eight sections of Paris had sent 
in to the Assembly, by Pétion, our Mayor, a petition for the 
dethronement of the King. August 9 was the day appointed 
for the Assembly to give its decision. If the decision were 
adverse we knew there would be an uprising. And if it were 
favorable we could hardly expect other than a horrible 
demonstration of triumph. In either case we might well 
tremble, who had five of our household in the King’s Swiss 
Guard, and one a captain of the National Guard, whose 
support was—more than ever since the arrest of the royal 
fugitives—pledged, as we all knew, to the people. 


The Fearful Thursday and Friday 


HUS we came to that night of Thursday when a cannon’s 

roar at midnight gave the signal for the tocsin; and 
before the clangor of bells subsided it was drowned in drum- 
beats, hoarse cries, trampling of myriad feet, rattling of 
pikes and muskets, shouted obscenities, deep-throated 
curses, shrill ribaldriés of fishwives, and other sounds of 
terror. Not an eye in our house closed for a single moment 


all night long. At four o’clock a screaming mob passed, 
carrying aloft on a pike’s point a man’s head. It was the 
head of Mandat, commander of the National Guard. He 
had been killed for trying to hold off the attack. 

For hours the fighting was to clear all approaches to the 
Tuileries. With every hour the mob, headed by the 
Marseillaise, drew nearer to their point of attack. About 
eight o’clock—we have learned—the King’s advisers 
besought him to seek, with his family, the protection of the 
National Assembly, it being evident to all that the Tuileries 
could not be defended. This was assented to, and shortly 
before nine o’clock the sad little procession left the palace 
by the center door: the King, then the Queen leading the 
golden-haired little Dauphin; then my beloved Madame 
Elizabeth with Madame Royale; finally, the Princesse de 
Lamballe and Madame de Tourzel. The King was erect 
and composed, ’tis said, but very sorrowful; the Queen 
strove to control her tears; Madame Elizabeth was calm 
and resigned. 

The departure of the royal family was, most unfortunately, 
not made known to those brave defenders who were holding 
the entrances, and then, driven back from those, the stair- 
cases which led to the royal apartments; nor were the assail- 
ants aware that the King and Queen had gone. So the 
carnage went on, led by those men of the Midi who had to hew 
every inch of their frightful progress through living walls of 
Swiss. Why could not some one in that panicstricken place 
have stopped such needless sacrifice! Well may we ask 
that, who gave of our own household five into those sham- 
bles, while Marat hid in Danton’s cellar, and Robespierre 
was nowhere to be seen! 

By early afternoon the fight was over—over because, with 
very few exceptions, every loyal person in the Tuileries had 
been butchered or haled off to prison. But we women who 
cowered at home could only shudder at the sounds we heard 
and conjecture as best we could what they might mean; 
none came to tell us of the fate of those we loved, although 
many brought us vague reports of the horrors that had 
been enacted. 

The heat of the day was frightful, as those of us who saw 
the blood-red sun go down the night before and as red come 
up On Friday morning, had known it would be. That even- 
ing of the tenth was calm and tranquil as to the heavens. In 
Paris there was anything but calm—though the scenes were 
strange enough so soon after a great butchery which marked 
the downfall of a mighty monarchy and the imprisonment 
of its representatives. 


What I Saw With My Own Eyes 


LS feo the torments of uncertainty could be endured 
no longer I ventured out upon the boulevard in com- 
pany with a lady of our neighborhood who was suffering 
similar anxiety on account of her husband—a member of the 
National Guard. My mother and my aunt were fearful to 
have me go. But when I pointed out to them the numbers 
of well-dressed and comparatively orderly persons who were 
thronging past our house in the direction of the Tuileries 
they consented to my going. When I had got only a very 
little way from home I, too, was frightened, but I-went on, 
avoiding all narrow streets and keeping to the boulevards. 
We saw hundreds of persons being dragged to prison— 
priests, nobles and folks who sympathized or were thought 
to sympathize with either. They were cruelly bound and 
many were half dead with fear; while no sooner had one 
band of cutthroats seized upon an unfortunate than 
another band set to pillaging his house or church. 
Palaces and sanctuaries were being sacked by the mob, in 
which drunken women were hideously prominent. 

As we neared the Place du Carrousel we saw thick col- 
umns of smoke arising, and many carts going about gather- 
ing up the dead—to burn them on those smoldering fires. 
Heaps of bodies lay in the gardens and courts of the Tuileries 
and in the Place Louis XV, and mostly they were of those 
who had stood, unarmed, to defend their King. The attack- 
ing mob lost comparatively few. Hundreds of these corpses 
were being thrown upon the fires. Distracted, we two women 
wandered from one scene of horror to another, our agony 
intensified by the comments of the merely curious throng 
that impeded our way and hindered our piteous search. 
We could find not a trace of those we sought. 

By the time we turned homeward great crowds were 
pouring into the theaters; other crowds were filling the 
cafés. Those who could be drawn from their looting were 
gathered to listen to Robespierre, and Marat, who now 
bravely reappeared. 

And so the smoke of those smoldering fires went up toward 
the summer stars. And those eternal stars looked down on 
the royal family of France in prison; on hundreds of sacked 
homes and desecrated churches; on drunkenness and revelry, 
and on anagony of woe in which our household had its awful 
share: my poor, distraught mother had given two brothers 
and three sons to the futile defense of the King. 


The Paris Rabble Goes Blood-Mad 


Monday, September 3, 1792. 

ESTERDAY before noon the barriers were closed; and 

soon after midday the dreadful tocsin rang from every 
steeple in Paris. Thereupon the streets were filled once 
more with that rabble, armed with pike, cutlass and crow- 
bar, which we have come to know so well. Those who have 
the Revolution in charge had granted the populace a Sunday 
revel—a massacre of clergy and aristocrats. The tocsin was 
their signal to begin. 

The first victims were some thirty priests who were being 
taken from the Hétel de Ville to the Abbaye prison. Only 
one—Abbé Sicard—reached there alive. Then the mob 
addressed itself to the slaughter of those within the prison. 
Maillard, son of a bailiff in our neighborhood, is president of 
the tribunal at the Abbaye, my uncle tells us— Maillard, a 
branded thief, a ferocious bully who led the fishwives to 
Versailles after having participated in the capture of the 
Bastille. That tribunal sat all night, condemning—after the 
merest mockery of a hearing—practically all whom it called 
to “trial.” 

This morning about eight o’clock Maillard ordered the 
Princessede Lamballe toappear. (She wasat first imprisoned 
in the Temple with her dearly beloved mistress, the Queen; 
but was not suffered to stay more than two or three days, 
when she and those other faithful ones who had been taken 
with their Sovereigns were thrown into remote prisons.) 
Her doom was settled before she was dragged before her 
judges. For was she not mistress of the Queen’s household 
and that unfortunate royal lady’s dearest friend? She was 
beautiful and good, and had never taken the slightest part in 


any intrigue of State. But because she refused to swear 
‘Hatred to the King, Queen and royalty ’’ they fell upon her 
and butchered her. 

bout noon a frenzied mob came swarming into our 
quarter—their destination the Temple. The standard they 
followed was the head of the gentle Princesse de Lamballe 
on a pike. ‘This they carried into the courtyard of the 
Temple, under the windows of that tower in which the royal 
family is confined. And there, yelling like demons, they 
demanded ‘“‘the Austrian woman’”’ to appear, and when 
she did not they thrust up to her window the head of her 
lovely friend. 

From the Temple they came here, and tossed that grew- 
some, piteous head into my lap and ordered me to make 
them a copy of it in wax. ‘‘ Next you shall make us the 
Austrian’s,” they said. And though it seemed I should die 
of horror I had to obey—for otherwise not only should I 
have paid forfeit with my life, but my mother and aunt also 
would undoubtedly have paid with me the penalty of 
my refusal. 


The Royal Family in Prison 


fala agra the slaughter at the prisons goes on. Paris is 
again a shambles. And not on any pretext whatsoever 
may any one leave this place of blood madness. Escape 
from the city is practically impossible. And not only that, 
but neutrality is also looked upon as unfavorably as avowed 
sympathy with the church or with aristocracy. Not to join 
in the saturnalia is to risk death. 

As for that infinitely tragic group in the Temple no one 
knows what their fate will be. It is said that the nations of 
Europe fear to make a move in the French Sovereigns’ 
behalf, lest to do so may bring swift death upon those hapless 
prisoners. And what they suffer, of suspense and of indigni- 
ties, can scarcely be conjectured by any one. I have had the 
distress of seeing them in their captivity, of looking down 
from an upper window of the house of my friend in the Rue 
de Bretagne, and beholding that royal group—more royal in 
their dignity there than ever they found need to be at 
Versailles. There I saw the King essay to give pleasure to 
the angelic little Dauphin by playing ball with him; saw Her 
Majesty, the Queen, so regal in her sorrows, as she moved to 
and fro, seemingly heedless of the curious who looked down 
upon her from every coign of vantage, and of the impudent 
guards who gave themselves great trouble to spoil her brief 
airing by puffing their vile smoke in her face as she passed 
them; saw young Madame Royale, now in that tender age 
of maidenhood when she cannot be diverted like her little 
brother nor supported like her elders by philosophy and 
resignation. There, too, I saw that sweet saint, Madame 
Elizabeth—her every action showing that, as ever, she was 
oblivious of herself and concerned only in the consolation of 
those dear to her. My heart bleeds; | can write no more. 


My Part in the Charlotte Corday Tragedy 


July 17, 1793. 

i just come from the Conciergerie, where, on the 

order of David, the painter, who is also one of Marat’s 
closest friends and among the most sanguinary of the Revo- 
lutionists, I have made a portrait in wax of Charlotte 
Corday in her cell. From this David is to paint a picture. 
It was by his command, also, that I was sent for on Saturday 
evening between nine and ten o’clock to go to Marat’s house 
and make a model of that monster as he lay dead in the 
bathtub wherein Charlotte Corday had murdered him. 
David plans a great canvas, calculated to fire with retribu- 
tive frenzy the followers of Marat; and that it might be 
realistic in the least detail he sent for me that night, before 
the body was touched, and ordered me to model it exactly 
asit lay. That was the first time I had seen Marat since that 
other Saturday evening in July, three years ago, when he left 
our house after a week's hiding. 

Charlotte Corday is (or perhaps I must even now write 
“was,” for even as young Hauer painted and I modeled her, 
Sanson came to take her to execution) a girl of Caen, in 
Normandy. Her parents were gentlefolk, but very poor. 
Her father is a liberal, who has been a political pamphleteer 
ina small way. So great was his penury, however, that he 
could not even feed his five children, and Charlotte was 
brought up, for the most part, away from home—first in a 
convent, and then in the home of an aged relative. She is 
about twenty-five years old, and of a majestic beauty: tall 
and slender, with a brilliant complexion, light brown curly 
hair and soft gray eyes. But her beauty is more than a 
beauty of features and coloring: it is a kind of radiance, 
hard to describe. She gives an effect of translucence, as of 
an inner shining. And her voice has a musical sweetness 
above any I have ever heard. 

This beautiful girl was an ardent republican, but the 
savagery of the Jacobins revolted her. Against Marat in 
particular she had a hatred, because it seemed to her that 
he, more than any other, had turned a possibility of liberty 
into an orgy of revolting,crime. So she determined at the 
sacrifice of her own life to destroy his. She came down from 
Caen, arriving here about noon on Thursday. Her first 
disappointment was at hearing of Marat’s illness; for, as she 
declared before the Revolutionary Tribunal, it was her hope 
to kill Marat in the Assembly, and to die, an immediate 
victim of the people. 


Charlotte Reaches Marat 


OT until seven-thirty on Saturday evening did she 

succeed in gaining admission to Marat’s apartment. 
Marat was in his bath—not for the purpose of getting clean, 
but because sitting ina medicated solution was the only way 
he could have relief from his skin disease. The room in 
which he sat was small, brick-floored, ill-lighted and scantily 
furnished. The bath stood in the center, and a board laid 
across it served as a sort of writing-table. About his shoulders 
Marat wore a ragged gown without sleeves. His head was 
wrapped in a dirty cloth. He was writing proscription 
lists: naming victims for the guillotine. Charlotte pleaded 
with the portier to admit her, saying that she had traveled a 
very long way to see Citizen Marat. Marat gave orders to 
admit her. He had just read a letter from Charlotte in 
which she told him that she was about to put him in the way 
of rendering a great service to France. Surmising some tale- 
bearing which would enable him to order further bloodshed 
Marat welcomed her. Charlotte told him how the Caen 
Deputies had joined a corps of what they hoped would 
become a great federal army that was to march upon Paris 
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N LOOKING back over the first ten 
years of my married life 1 plainly per- 
ceive that I endured unnecessary hard- 

ship merely because, like many other 
women, I failed tokeep the proper equilib- 
rium between my affection and my good 
judgment. Both my husband and I came 
from well-to-do families who educated us 
at High School and College. Then, while 
he was completing his medical course and 
establishing a practice in asmall Western 
town, I was teaching in a High School. I 
was considered able and energetic, and 
prided myself upon the many different 
things I could doand the amount of work 
I could accomplish satisfactorily. 

When the time came for us to settle 
down we carefully went over our presum- 
able expenses. Our income was not munif- 
icent, but it was sufficient for our needs. 
As every woman who desires to help her 
husband would do I insisted that we do 
all ourownwork. Heagreed, for his prac- 
tice was small and his work light, and he 
felt that he could easily give me some time 
in the morning to help in heavy work 
about the house, work too heavy for a 
woman unused to manual labor. 

I remember the first time we attempted 
the weekly washing. Sunday evening he 
hauled the heavy tubs into the kitchen 
and filled them with water while I sorted 
the clothes. Then together we dumped 
them into the tubs, sousing them up and 
down and treating the whole performance 
as a huge joke. The next Sunday it was 
somewhat the same, and perhaps the next. But after 
that, as the novelty wore off, I found that he often 
forgot to get the tubs ready, and that, when the time 
came, he was absorbed in an interesting book from 
which I was loth to separate him. So, little by little 
it became my routine work, as well as other things 
wherein my husband at first had helped me, such as 
the lugging of coal, the carrying of water—things that 
require mere physical strength. 





T THIStime—I can see it now—if I had merely sug- 
gested that I needed help my husband would have 
done everything of this kind for me. But I was like 
many other women who. find their recompense in a 
loving embrace and appreciative words. Many times 
he has come into the kitchen, pushed back my hair and 
said: ‘‘ May, you’re working too hard. It’s just too 
bad”’—and yet he Kad no idea that these little things 
which he could have done would have greatly helped 
me. And I did not enlighten him. Soif he seemed to 
be selfish it wasfar more my fault than his. I say this 
sincerely. I loved to see him stretched out on the sofa 
with a favorite book, and have him occasionally call out 
an especially choice passage to me. I had a mother’s 
delight in seeing him enjoy in three minutes a dainty 
which I had been forty minutes in preparing. 

When my two children came life grew exceedingly 
strenuous for me, as! continued to carry out the same 
foolish notion. Another thing “which influenced me 
was that my husband’s biased niedical reading led him 
to make sundry suggestions about my dress and general 
appearance along lines of which—bless his heart !—he 
knew nothing. However, I dutifully followed his ideas 
regarding my toilet, especially when—after I had 
demurred on one occasion—he laughed, kissed me and 
said: ‘* Beloved, who cares how you look so long as 
you are pleasing to me?” I wonder now how I could 
have been so foolish. He was not fitted to judge; he 
was only suggesting what he truly thought was for 
the best. I should have exercised my common-sense. 

So I wore my hair plainly brushed 
back into a full knot, and I put aside 
various adjuncts to beauty. The full- 
ness of my hair at the back could not 
be destroyed unless the hair was cut; 
I had that to be thankful for. 

Also I did not become sloppy nor ill- 
dressed. I did my own sewing, and 
carefully studied lines so that my 
clothes were always presentable; but I 
lost what an artist inany line can give: 
style and finish. 


TILL another thing which gave mea 
further push in the wrong direction 
was Our financial arrangement. 
Doubtless my husband, if he ever 
gave it a thought, supposed that he 
Was extremely generous. From my 
standpoint I was never so hampered 
in money matters. Every cent that 
was saved he put in my name at the 
bank, gave me a checkbook, and told 
me to draw out as I needed money. 
On the surface this seems like a very 
liberal arrangement and it was so in- 
tended, and possibly for some other 
women it would have been quite 
Satisfactory. But it was a fund to 
which my husband had access as well 
as myself, From it he drew out money 
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for instruments, books, vacation expenditures, insurance, 
etc., and J also was expected to use what I needed forthe 
children’s clothing, excursions, dentists and the numer- 
ous other incidentals that fall to the lot of a housewife. 

So I drew upon this fund in exactly the same spirit 
as though the money had been in his ‘name; for what 
I drew out made that much less for him. It was like 
robbing my husband to supply my own desires. I could 
not conscientiously take anything more from that fund 
than was needed for bare necessities, and every woman 
knows that at times she longs and craves for something 
that is not a sordid need. Our income was increasing, 
so an Occasional luxury might easily have been supplied. 
But I only drew out money for underclothes and shoes 
when I wanted a marten muff. I dreamed of growing 
reckless some time, and thoroughly enjoying myself with 
ten dollars. But I never did. 

The checking up at the end of the month was left to 
me. My husband said I had the better business head, 
and it was true; I had. He never knew what checks 
I drew, but would often ask what the balance was, and 
would intimate that he would like to buy such-and-such 
instrument or book if there was enough for him. And 
the answer was always “Yes,” although he knew noth- 
ing of the petty, sordid economies I had to practice in 
order to insure that the balance would be sufficient. I 
knew, for instance, that he was hoping that possibly 
by the next summer he could go abroad and spend 
three months in Vienna—and what was a marten muff 
compared to that? But I did long for a bank account 
that could be used without violating my husband’s 
hopes for the future. 


Y AWAKENING came after that trip abroad. We 

had gone down to meet him, my two children and 
myself, at a little by-station. The change had done him 
worlds of good: his form had filled out, hisface was ruddy, 
his hair stood up a yellow shock, and his brown eyes were 
brimming with tenderness. Oh, we were glad to see 
each other! Our reunion was sufficiently spontaneous 
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to cause the people about to smile in 
sympathy. I had toreturnto the rooma 
little later to find his umbrella (losing 
umbrellas was one of his idiosyncrasies), 
and I heard an elderly man say in a 
kindly tone to his companion: “I always. 
wonder, when I see such a couple, how 
such a distinguished-looking man can take 
pleasure in such an exceedingly plain, 
uninteresting-looking woman.”’ 

stopped short at the succession of 
adjectives and at the thought that they 
were applied to me. WasI so plain that 
strangers remarked it? I hadn't been as 
a girl. Did I appear uninteresting? I was 
so quiet on the home trip that Fred 
thought I was ill. Iwas not. I was pon- 
dering why I impressed people as being 
plain. My hair was abundant, my color 
good; my figure, though bearing the evi- 
dences of maternity, was still compara- 
tively well proportioned; my skin was 
clear, although, if ungloved, my hands 
showed evidence of toil. My clothes did 
lack style, although they were sufficiently 
modern to pass unnoticed. So I pondered 
these thoughts in my heart. 


SHORT time after this Fred, in re- 

counting his summer’s_ experience, 
said of a friend’s wife: ‘She was cer- 
tainly stunning; had one of the finest fig- 
ures leversaw!” After rummaging about 
he drew out a photograph which he handed 
to me. I glanced at it and smiled; it was 
the picture of a woman wearing a close- 
fitting Princesse dress, such as Fred in earlier days 
had pronounced indecent. The foot that protruded 
from her gown showed an openwork stocking. Her hair 
was done in the height of fashion. Oh, the truth 
was coming home! 

It needed but one or two more demonstrations before 
it bore fruit. One evening after a large reception I took 
occasion to draw from Fred his impression of the guests, 
and upon careful review I found that in every instance 
he complimented the women who were befittingly 
booted and corseted. Then I looked over the last few 
years with calm discrimination and found that compli- 
ments as to my appearance had been exceedingly rare; 
that we seldom entertained, although we both liked a 
limited amount of society; that we rarely accepted 
invitations out of an evening. I knew positively that 
he loved me truly, but still I knew that I had not grown 
into the kind of woman a man could introduce with a 
proud light in his eye and say: ‘‘ This is my wife.” 
The fact is I had almost made my husband ashamed 
of his wife ! 

How can a man be chivalrously proud of a woman 
who has assumed it to be her duty to do all the heavy, 
laborious work about the house, the work that would be 
hard for a man to perform; who picks up his slippers 
and bends to replace a paper he has dropped from his 
lap; who comes in from the kitchen to serve him, not 
necessarily to add dignity to the meal; whose evident 
duty is merely to supply the material things of existence 
and to lessen the physical load? These things are not 
to be despised, they are the basis of a great deal of happi- 
ness. But not all of the structure is underground; 
there is the superstructure, which gives pleasure to the 
eye, which affords not only physical pleasure but 
esthetic pleasure also. 


UR income was good. We could well afford some 
of the luxuries of life, and Fred’s profession required 
a certain style of living and a certain conformity to 
society’s demands. After due deliberation I faced the 
problem squarely and came to these 
conclusions: I must dress better if I 
wished to maintain a position of dig- 
nity in my home, before my husband 
and in society; | must take time for 
physical development, and in order 
to do this I must first of all make some 
adjustment of the financial arrange- 
ment, for I still felt that I did not have 
liberty under the present condition. 
I fear my presentation of the point 
wasrather abrupt. Fred seemed sur- 
prised, but he listened in patience. I 
wanted an allowance; to draw from 
the general fund was not good man- 
agement; for the children’s sake as 
well as my own I wished to have a 
stated amount, as I did not desire the 
children to feel that a bank account 
expressed an unlimited income; 
finally, I had figured that thirty dol- 
lars a month would cover our needs. 
“But will that be enough?” he 
queried. ‘‘Three hundred and sixty 
dollars a year! Why, you’ve spent 
more than that before, haven’t you?”’ 
Oh, spirit of sacrifice, what was the 
use! Toskimp, to save, to economize, 
and then to have him ask if I had not 
spent more! “I'll try to make it 
enough,” J said with some show of 
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concession. ‘‘But I do believe that now it is better, both 
for the children and myself, to limit the expenditure.” 

‘‘Well, just as you think best,’’ he said; ‘only the other 
way gives you more liberty.” Again! ‘‘But three hundred 
and sixty dollars is very little, it seems to me. I'll make it 
an even four hundred; and then, if you wish more or find 
that you cannot live within that, don’t hesitate to let 
me know.” 

With that he buried his face in his book and dismissed the 
subject as though it was exceedingly trifling. It may have 
been to him, but not to me. So the matter was closed. It 
could have been amicably settled ten years before if I had 
recognized the necessity and gone about it deliberately. 

I planned a few weeks’ stay at my mother’s home. During 
that time I engaged a good dressmaker, ordered a tailored 
suit and took a few lessons in hairdressing. At the end of 
four strenuous weeks I was tired, but happy. I went home 
with a trunkful of remodeled and new clothes and with an 
entirely new idea of my relationship to my husband. When 
he greeted me his first remark was: ‘‘How well you are 





How 


looking.’’ He reverted to the fact several times during 
dinner, and when he said, ‘‘ May, you certainly are renewing 
your youth,” I only smiled a wise smile. 

That night I went up to him and put my arms about his 
neck, and, lapsing intoa family phrase, said: ‘Fred, you and 
I have been some fools.” ; 

Manlike, he evaded the point in question, and, squirming 
from my embrace, kissed me on the forehead and replied: 
“‘But I still maintain that you are a remarkable woman.” 

We never referred to the subject again; but he knew 
and I knew. 

In the evenings, instead of doing all the reading while he 
lounged on the sofa, I allowed him to cultivate his latent 
sense of chivalry by reading to me part of the time. Whena 
heavy chair was to be moved I had to hold myself back to 
keep from moving it, but I let him move it. When a book 
fell to the floor, and he was near it, I let him pick it up. I 
even suggested occasionally that he get me a footstool, and, 
strange to say, in spite of the neglectful years, he not only 
did it but he seemed to like doing it as well. 


_ As for the servant question it worked itself out. No 
sooner did I begin to dress normally again than my husband 
showed much pride in taking me out evenings. This could 
be done only by hiring a neighbor’s child to stay with the 
children, which was not always satisfactory. At last one 
evening he said in desperation: ‘“‘ What do other people do 
when they want to go out?” 

“They have a maid,’ I replied. 

“Then we will have one.” 

And they lived happy ever afterward? No happier than 
before, for with all my foolish sacrificing I had never been 
unhappy. But we lived more normally. And now, looking 
back over the first ten years of my married life, I know that 
they need not have been so strenuous; that it would have 
been perfectly easy to suggest the things my husband did not 
think to do and to adjust the financial arrangement of which 
he knew little; that the habit of sacrifice in a household is a 
useless one; in short, that my affection, my perverted sense 
of duty, blinded me to the fact that the burdens of life can 
be more easily borne by two than by one. 


Ny Husband Nearly Ruined Me © 


And All Because He Would Not be Frank With Me 


=4 TOO was one of those girls who gave upa good 
4 position to marry a man whose salary was but 
little more than my own had been. We had 
} both lived well, made money and spent it, and, 
Curcagg falling desperately in love with each other, 

RUSS) married in the same happy-go-lucky way. We 
knew we were poor, but we never dreamed of counting the 
little things, nickels and dimes and an occasional dollar for 
small indulgences. So at the end of the first month of house- 
keeping we found we had spent almost twice the amount of 
John’s salary. He was plainly horrified and intimated that 
I had been extravagant. My defense was that he had intro- 
duced me at the stores and told me to get what we needed 
and have it charged. To this he agreed—with emphasis on 
the ‘‘needed.”” Thereupon I stated that I bought only what I 
had always considered necessities, but seeing that he could 
not afford these hereafter I would buy only what he needed; 
then bursting into tears I fled upstairs. This was our first 
quarrel. Of course we kissed and made up in a few minutes. 
I wanted him to use my last dollar to supply the deficit, and, 
of course, he refused to do so. 





IGHT here we started on the wrong road. John became 
very sensitive about money matters. He seemed to feel 
that, if I spoke of economizing or doing without anything, I 
was regretting his inability to buy the things to which I had 
been accustomed. So, after several rather disagreeable inci- 
dents, we began to avoid the subject. ‘‘ Buy what you néed 
and have it charged,’’ he said. If I spoke of paying cash he 
made some excuse. As I had pin-money of my own yet I let 
things drift without an idea as to how much I was buying or 
whether it was being paid for or not. 

In six months I had spent all my money, and it became 
necessary for me to get new clothes and also to prepare an 
outfit for the expected little one. John frequently left small 
sums of money lying around. ‘For you,” he would say; but 
he never seemed to think of providing me with a definite or 
adequate amount, so I began to hint about the non-existence 
of my bank account. To this he was deaf, and at last I was 
forced to explain the circumstances and ask him for money. 
I thought he would be overcome by regret for his thought- 
lessness, and would provide me at once with a sum sufficient 
for my needs. Instead he was indignant that I felt reluctant 
to ask him for money, and did not see what I wanted with it 
when I could go to any of the stores and have what I needed 
charged. I explained that as our town was a small place I 
would have to go to the city for such things as I required. 
This idea met with such a storm of sarcasm and protest that 
I burst into tears. He then threw a five-dollar bill on the 
table and went downtown without kissing me good-by. 

I wish it were possible for every young husband who is 
traveling this road to know the bitterness of my heart that 
day. I had planned so economically and was so sure of being 
praised for my thrift when I had named the small sum I had 
decided to make sufficient Now my heart was bursting with 
contempt and wounded pride. I felt that I would never, 
never touch his old five dollars. All day my bitterness grew, 
and all day the hated money lay untouched upon the table. 
I would leave him and go back to work; I would advertise 
for work to do at home; I would beg from house to house for 
work before I would stoop to touch his paltry aims! 


EFORE I had fully decided on my course, and at least two 
hours before John was due, he came dashing up into the 
room, a bunch of violets in one hand, a box of candy in the 
other, and gathering me in his arms he smothered me with 
kisses, while he brokenly explained that he was so wretched 
and had been all kinds of a brute, but it just happened that 
five dollars was all the money he had in the world that morn- 
ing and he had intended to use that to pay the florist, whose 
collector had been almost insulting the day before; but now 
he had ‘“‘made arrangements” and I could have all the 
money I needed and he had paid the florist. He proceeded 
to fill out a check for much more than I had asked, and I 
slipped down into the dining-room and hurriedly put the 
hated five dollars out of sight. 

At dinner I gently suggested that an allowance would 
prevent such scenes, but he had ready all his former excuses: 
when he had no money he could not give me an allowance, 
and when he did have it I was welcome to all I needed; he 
despised the idea of an allowance anyway—it made me seem 
like a hireling in my own house. I saw that we were only 
going over the old ground, and, as I was feeling especially 
tender toward him just then, I let him have his way. 

Why this occurrence did not open my eyes I cannot tell. 
If my husband could not produce five dollars without a 
storm, besides referring to an overdue debt, there must be 
something radically wrong with our household finances; but 
having plenty of money for the present I was soon absorbed 
in shopping and sewing and the matter passed from my mind. 
I had things charged, and what money I was compelled to 
use in running the house, I explained to him proudly, he did 
not give to me, but as head of the household supplied to me 
as hisagent. I think he rather liked this view, and I took care 
always to demand—not ask—money of him. 


Soon came our little son and a heavy increase in expenses. 
John must have been overwhelmed with bills, but I did not 
realize it. ‘‘Buy what you need and have it charged’’ had 
become so fixed in my mind that I never thought of the 
paying part of the transaction. When I was out again I 
found I would have to spend the first really considerable 
amount since my marriage on clothing for myself. I spoke 
of it to John. 

“Make it as light as you can, dearie; that boy has cost 
a terrible lot of money,”’ he kindly replied. Then poking the 
baby in the ribs he added, laughing: ‘‘ You just about got 
your old dad dead broke, young fellow.” 

Of course after this I could not ask for money, so again I 
had everything charged, ordering from the city through my 
local merchant what I could not get in town. 


B pero had always met his obligations promptly, so his 
credit was unlimited. © Still I was truly very economical. 
But when I tried to show my really good bargains to him he 
seemed interested only in prices. He said nothing, but his 
frown grew deeper and his sighs heavier until I was both 
hurt and angered. Presently he transferred our grocery 
trade to another store, with the excuse that the new mer- 
chant was a special friend of his. On one pretext or another 
this was continued until we were buying from an entirely 
new set of tradesmen. At home he grew more moody and 
irritable, and the slightest mention of money threw him into 
a temper. He never suggested nor even hinted that there 
was need for retrenchment, and he would not talk things 
over nor try to plan how to reduce the cost of living. Yet 
he was ungracious in providing for even our most simple 
needs and constantly complained about expenses. 

Gradually there came between us a kind of resentment in 
regard to money matters. I grew into the habit of getting 
what little change I needed by a means I would once have 
blushed for shame to use. When we had a helper doing odd 
jobs around the place John usually left some money to pay 
him, and often I gave him an order on some store where we 
had an account and kept the money for myself; sometimes I 
did the same thing with my cook or laundress. I knew that 
such practices were quite comrhon among women of my 
acquaintance. Thus a year passed, and then Baby Sister 
arrived with her attendant train of expenses even heavicr 
than before, as I was sick for some time. 

It was when I first got out after my illness that I noticed 
the haggard expression of my husband’s face, and that, 
although not really shabby, he looked unkempt and down- 
at-heel. He had also grown more secretive and irritable con- 
cerning money, but I had become so accustomed to this that 
I searcely noticed it. So another year went by, and the 
loathing which I felt at what I regarded as my husband’s 
close-fistedness grew upon me. One day we had a man doing 
some work about the place. As John started for business he 
dropped a handful of small change into a little box on the 
mantel, telling me to pay the man when he was through. 
Later I had an opportunity to buy some fresh berries for 
jelly. After the huckster and the man were both paid only 
a few nickels were left in the box. 

Next morning the week’s laundry bill was due, and I asked 
John to leave money to pay for it. 

‘“‘Great Cesar!’’ he said. ‘Where in thunder is all that 
handful of money I gave you yesterday?” 

I explained how it had been used, and when I looked 


around he had the little box in his hand and was counting . 


what remained of the change. ‘‘ You needn’t count your 
precious pennies,”’ I said; ‘‘I have not stolen any of them,” 
and, completely losing control of myself, I poured out all the 
pent-up wrath and hurt pride which had been in my heart 
for so many months. 

“‘T want you to know now and forever,” I told him, ‘‘that 
I scorn both you and your money; that for nothing else on 
earth but my children do I remain an object of charity in 
your house, to be insulted by having a few beggarly pennies 
counted as if I would lie about them, you contemptible, 
close-fisted miser !’’ 

Just then I happened to look in my husband’s face. Like 
a magnificent animal harried by a merciless foe was the look 
in his eyes as they met mine. " 

‘Great God!”’ he said very softly, and left the house. 


I THINK that for a while I wasdazed by my outburst. Then 
I began to try to justify myself. I could not work, I could 
not bear the sight or sound of my children, so I sent them 
out with the nurse and sat down to try to think. That look 
haunted me, for in it I had read the death agony of the bonny 
love of my youth, the love that still, in spite of my discon- 
tent, was dearer to me than all the world besides.. Hours 
passed. I knew full well where the trouble lay. Instead of 
taking me into partnership and letting us settle our problems 
together my husband had made of me, of our home and our 
children, an expensive luxury, the cost of which had bur- 
dened his shoulders only. Not having my part in the joy 
and sacrifice of home building I had felt shut out and resent- 
ful and had not taken the care and interest I would have 
taken had I shared in the burden bearing. I realized that it 


would not do merely to patch up this quarrel; it would surely 
be followed by others until our home was wrecked. In short 
it was ‘‘up to” me to meet the situation or admit myself an 
incompetent and failure as a wife and home-maker. 

I determined on some sweeping changes in management. 
First I must know something of our financial condition. I 
dared not ask John about it, so I deliberately ransacked his 
desk. What I found there astounded me beyond measure. 
On the day long ago when he “‘insulted’’ me with the five 
dollars he had borrowed two hundred dollars. This explained 
the ‘“‘arrangement”’ he had spoken of that evening and the 
liberal check. As I had been an expert bookkeeper it did not 
take me long to learn that his salary, which to my untrained 
mind had seemed so ample, barely sufficed for our running 
expenses; so every extra bill made a new debt. I learned 
later that John himself had no idea:of this. There were bills 
overdue, dunning letters, some of them most insulting, and 
an avalanche of receipts. 


& I watched him come up the walk that afternoon it was 
easy to understand his furrowed brow and listless step. 
We ignored the scene of the morning. But when the children 
were asleep and he was absorbed in his paper I sat down at 
his feet and began to try to ask his forgiveness and make him 
talk to me. 

He kissed my hair and said it was “‘all right, but let’s not 
talk about it. I am so tired tonight and it will end the same 
old way.” 

I was so choked I could not talk, but I dared not make any 
compromise with my conscience. I knew too well how easy 
it would be to drift along as we were now doing. So I went 
over to the table and wrote what I had done and learned that 
day, telling about all the bitterness I had felt against him for 
keeping me shut out of the vital affairs of his life and begging 
him to let us start anew. This paper I put in his hand and 
waited while he read it. 

To my joy he met every suggestion. gladly and seemed 
to be relieved to unburden himself. He told me how for 
months he had been straining every nerve to keep from being 
blacklisted by the retail merchants’ association, and how he 
had borrowed from one to pay another until he was ashamed 
to meet his friends in the street. That,morning, when I had 
thought he was “counting pennies on me,” he was only 
seeing how much I had so he could tell if what he had added 
to that would pay for the washing and leave enough to buy 
his luncheon. We talked for hours, considering all our 
expenditures and planning how to keep within the amount 
which we finally decided on for running expenses. This sum 
left a rather encouraging margin for our old debts. 

I went to sleep that night with a lighter heart than for 
many aday. A new life opened before me; there was work 
to do, and the zest of the fight was tingling in every vein. 

Next morning I prepared a place for the bills from each 
store. I arranged my budget—to spend so much each week 
on grocer, butcher, dry goods man, house bills, servant, 
laundry, and so on, with a surplus for incidentals. I dis- 
missed my cook, and increased the wages of the nursemaid 
in payment.for her help with the heavier kitchen work. I 
bought my groceries and planned my meals always with 
an eye single to our idea of economy without the sacrifice of 
comfort. 

John collected our statements carefully the first of each 
month, and we went over them together. Frequently at first 
it was necessary to ask our creditors to carry us for another 
month, when I would be very careful not to run that bill 
up much. As we never asked the same merchant twice in 
succession they were always glad to do us this little favor. 
I kept a most accurate set of books and was surprised at the 
little leaks I was able to stop here and there. 


“Fre years have passed since then. Another baby has 
come and a very expensive illness to me. But with a 
sturdy hand on the helm we have won through without 
embarrassment. We have moved to a suburban place, 
where plenty of outdoor exercise, a cow, chickens and a 
garden reduce both doctor’s and grocery bills. John was 
able to borrow on good time enough money to meet all 
outstanding debts. Since then we have adhered strictly to 
the pay-as-you-go plan, and we are living in comfort and 
steadily gaining ground. 

It is joy unutterable to watch John come up the street, 
head high, a merry word and square look for every man, take 
the steps two at a time, waltz me around the room, and 
nearly bounce the breath out of the boys. Recently I was in 
the grocery store the first of the month and asked for my 
statement. Reaching into a certain box the merchant said: 
“This is where we keep the prompt-pay bills; we know 
when we hand our statements to your husband it means 
spot cash.” 

True, our funds sometimes run very low, as when we pay a 
note on the debt or have to meet some extra expense. But 
we just cut our buying down and laugh as we join hands for 
another spurt up the hill. 


NOTE—This is the first of a series on ‘“* Danger Rocks in Married Life.’ The 
next one will appear in the October number of The Journal. 
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lelps the Woman Who Does Her Own Work 


By Mrs. Christine Frederick 


National Secretary of the Associated Clubs of Domestic Science 


AN ExpPpLANATION 


BRICKLAYER used to lay 120 bricks in an 

hour. A man who studied the subject carefully 
prepared an adjustable table to be placed at the brick- 
layer’s side, so that he wouldn’t have to stoop, and 
had the bricks delivered on it in just the right position, 
so that the bricklayer wouldn’t have to turn every 
brick right side up. The result is that the same 
bricklayer who laid only 120 bricks an hour under 
the old method now can lay 350 bricks in the same 
time without any more exertion. 

This is a good sample of what modern ‘‘efficiency’’ 
and ‘‘ scientific management”’ are doing in factories, 
stores and offices everywhere, revolutionizing all 
kinds of work. 

It is housework’s turn now to get revolutionized, 
and these articles tell in detail just how it is being 
done. Mrs. Frederick, a mother and housewife 
herself, and unusually well qualified for her work 
as the National Secretary of the Associated Clubs 
of Domestic Science, has given years of practical 
study to the subject. —TuHE EDITORS. 


First Article 
U egicic after our dinner I wash forty- 


eight pieces of china, twenty-two pieces of 

silver and ten utensils and pots, or eighty 
pieces in all; and for years I never realized that I 
actually made eighty wrong motions in the wash- 
ing alone, not counting others in the sorting, 
wiping and laying away. Like all other women 
I thought that there couldn’t be much improve- 
ment in the same old task of washing dishes. 

The drainboard of my sink is at the right. Now 
imagine me at the sink, dishes in dishpan, with a 
tray at my right to lay the dishes on when washed. 
What do I do? I take up a plate with my left 
hand and scour it back and front with the dish- 
cloth which I hold in my right hand. Then I 
pass my left hand across my right arm, away 
over the tray, and lay the plate on the tray. I 
move my left arm across my right arm in this 
awkward way every time I lay a dish on the 
tray. If I didn’t do this I would have to drop 
the cloth from my right hand and change the 
plate from my left hand (in which I had held it 
while washing it) to my right hand, which would 
lay it on the tray. What else could I do? I 
will tell you in a minute. 

I measured the height of the bottom of my sink 
from the floor and found it was only 24 inches. 
The sink basin was only 514 inches deep. That 
is why the water slopped over the pan and over 
the edge of the sink. Besides, our builder had 
carefully planned a dish closet over the sink at the 
exact height to strike the top of my head when 
I bobbed it up from my work! 

Now for some other mistakes: I didn’t scrape 
my dishes thoroughly, so the water became greasy 
very soon. I sloshed a cake of soap about in the 
water, particles of which stuck to the edges of the 
dishes. I used a tray to drain on, and the bottom 
dishes became cold and sloppy before they could 
be dried. My towels became wet, and I had to 
walk to the hall shelf for others. I dried the 
dishes and laid them on the table, then I picked 
them up (a second handling) and carried them 
to the pantry at the far end of the kitchen. 


Proper Height of Sink and Table 


T TOOK me forty-five minutes to scrape, wash 
and dry those eighty dishes by using wrong 
methods; now I wash the same number of pieces 
in thirty minutes, or a gain of fifteen minutes. 
How did I do it? I couldn’t raise the sink 
because it is built in at that height; but I raised 
my pan four inches by placing it on an 
inverted sink-strainer (or I might have 


I have made ‘careful tests on women of differ- 
ent heights to find the approximate proper height 
of sink for any given height of woman. A uni- 
form ratio seems to be in effect: for every five 
inches difference in the woman’s height there 
is a corresponding change of two inches and a 
half in the proper height of sink, table or ironing- 
board. That is, the best height for a woman 5 
feet 21% inches tall is 2 feet 5 inches, or 29 inches. 
For a woman five inches taller the proper height 
is 2 feet 7% inches, or 3114 inches. I have also 
found that the proper and best height for a 
table is, for the same woman, the proper height 
for the bottom of her sink to be from the floor, 
and the best height for her ironing-board. This 
shows that there is one best height for all working 
surfaces in the home at which the least strain is 
felt on the arms. 

Look at the following figures and see if your 
ironing-board or sink or table is at the proper 
level for your height: 
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The Best Position for a Drainboard 


ORTUNATELY I was able to have my drain- 

board changed from the right to the left of 
the sink, which is always the one best position for 
a drainboard. Now I pick up a plate with my 
left hand, scour it with the cloth held in the right 
hand, and lay the plate on the tray with my left 
hand, without changing hands or passing my left 
arm across my right arm. My left hand is capa- 
ble of repeating the “‘laying-down motion”’ very 
fast and very easily, while the right hand never 
drops the cloth, but scours one dish after another 
rapidly. Try it and see the difference it makes. 
Had I not been able to change the drainboard 
from right to left I might have wheeled a table 
to the /eft side of the sink. I also bought a wire 
dish-drainer costing 50 cents, and a soap-shaker, 
a dish-mop and a plate-scraper costing 10 cents 
each. Then I carefully separated the whole 
process intothree operations: scraping and stack- 
ing, washing, drying and laying away. 

My first step was: Pots and pans filled with 
water. Dishes scraped with plate-scraper and 
stacked as to size, at right of worker. Towels to 
hand, hot suds made in pan by soap-shaker. 

My second step was: Glassware placed in pan, 
washed with mop or small-handled brush in right 
hand, lifted to drain-rack with left hand. Silver 
placed to soak in pan, while glass is dried, sorted, 
placed on tray and carried to place. Repeat proc- 
ess with silver, drying and sorting on to tray at 
the same time, and remove to place. 

My third step was: Dishes of same kind placed 
in pan, washed, lifted out by left hand to dish- 
drainer. Pour scalding water on dishes in drainer, 
and leave to dry without wiping, while the pots 
and pans are scoured with a combination wire- 
bristle brush. If there is a hot-water faucet a 


method«that saves still more steps and time is 
to attach a foot or two of rubber hose and spray 
the dishes from the nozzle. Dishes are dry by 
the time pots are finished. Lift dishes from 
drainer, sort and stack on to tray, and carry to 
place. Hang up pots, pans and all utensils. 
Rinse out towels and hang to dry. 

Note, please, that my drainer is at my /eft and 
the dishes are stacked to the right. (The ideal 
arrangement is a drainboard on each side of the 
sink.) This will make a difference of ten minutes 
on a task requiring forty-five minutes. Note also 
that dishes, and particularly silver, are sorted as 
laid down onthetray. Note that the drainer does 
away with all wiping of the dishes. This cuts the 
time down considerably and saves the necessity 
of rubbing each piece with a dish-towel of doubt- 
ful cleanliness. While the dishes are drying the 
pots are cleaned with a wire-bristle brush. 

“Don’t you wipe the dishesat all?” some woman 
will ask. What is the use, when it is unneces- 
sary and takes useless time? The glass must be 
wiped, of course, because very hot water cannot 
be poured on it; silver must be wiped, because 
it doesn’t dry itself as china does. Rinsing in 
scalding water gives china a better gloss than 
hand polishing. 


The Arrangement of Utensils 


cy. of the simplest things I did to eliminate 
lost motion was to alter the place where the 
kitchen towels were kept, from the hall linen- 
closet to the kitchen-table drawer. This point 
brings me to the whole matter of arrangement of 
the utensils used by women in their home work. 

A young bride recently showed me her new 
kitchen. “Isn’t ita beauty?” she exclaimed. It 
certainly had modern appliances of every kind, 
but her stove was in a recess of the kitchen at one 
end and her pantry was twenty feet away at the 
opposite end. Every time she wanted to use a 
frying-pan she had to walk twenty feet to get it, 
and after using it she had to walk twenty feet to 
put it away. 

This question of the arrangement and the plac- 
ing of tables and tools must be considered if the 
worker is to obtain the highest efficiency. 

First the stove, sink and kitchen table must be 
placed in such a relation that useless steps are 
avoided entirely. It might be practical to turn a 
pantry into a kitchenette, using a pantry sink for 
all purposes and hanging all utensils within reach 
of the worker. A kitchen cabinet is one of the 
best forms of step-saver. Instead of stooping for 
pots and pans they may stand ona shelf, anda 
rack fastened to the wall will hold their covers. 
Casters may be put on the kitchen table so that 
it may be moved nearer the stove or sink when 
needed. Instead of laying away utensils in a 
pantry drawer twenty feet distant they may be 
hung on a rack over the table, or suspended from 
beneath a shelf over the table. Kitchen knives 
should be kept in pockets of leather strips tacked 
at intervals at a handy place, so that the blades 
will not become blunted, as they do in drawers. 

These are only a few of the ways in which any 
housewife can modify her kitchen arrangement 
for better efficiency. She must seek compactness 
without crowding, have a “‘ place for everything,” 
and aim to have tools and utensils kept above the 
table level rather than below it, where she must 
stoop to lay them away. Her kitchen table, her 
molding-board and her ironing-board, as well as 
her sink, should be high enough to allow arm 
movement without fatigue. It is a wrong idea 
that many women have of making their kitchens 

look like other rooms, with tools tucked 





bought a sink-rack, costing ten cents, for 
the same purpose). Lifting the pan toa 
table or the top of set tubs is not wise, 
as the pan must be lifted up and down 
each time the water needs changing. 
Neither could I make the sink deeper. 


Stupidity of builders is the only reason sylvania. 


why sinks are low and shallow, and why 
out of sixty house and apartment sinks 
examined recently two-thirds measured 
only from 22 to 30 inches from the floor. 





will be made clear. 


NoTE—If any point in these articles is not entirely clear 
to a reader Mrs. Frederick will be glad to supply further 
information by mail, if she is asked and a stamped, addressed 
envelope is inclosed. Address her in care of THE LADIEs’ 
HoME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penn- 
But each of her four articles should first be read 
carefully, as she believes that in the whole set every point 
This is the first article; the others will 
follow in successive numbers of THE JOURNAL. 


away out of sight. A kitchen is a work- 
shop, where efficiency should rule over 
mere looks. 


How to Dust and Clean 


EXT I studied how I dusted and 
cleaned. I used tocleanthe windows, 
sweep the rugs and wipe and dust the 
furniture of each room separately on the 
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HIS LETTERS TO HIS MOTHER 


The Mother’s Question This Time Is: 








ONCZAHE word “eugenics,” my dear 
7B} Mother, is derived from two Greek 
4 words, meaning ‘“‘good”’ and “birth,” 
8 or ‘beginning.’ Our familiar name 
4) Eugene comes from the same source 
} and means, literally, “ well born”’ or 
“well begun.”” A learned man has 
defined eugenics as “the science of the improvement 
of the human race by better breeding.” He might 
have added that it is the science which recognizes 
mankind as equal in value to the beasts of the field; 
for if people generally exercised as much care about 
mating human beings as they do about mating the 
right livestock to produce a horse with speed and 
endurance, or a blue-ribbon dairy cow, or a hen that 
lays two eggs to every other hen’s one, our race 
would be assured of a brilliant future. 

Some such thought possessed my mind as I listened 
to the testimony of Peter Walters the other day, in 
his uncle’s will case. When they asked him the age 
of his daughter, Julia, who went to the bad, he had 
to stop and figure it out by recalling that she was 
born three days after his famous Holstein heifer, 
Bossie Blanket, and there was a record of that 
event in his herdbook. Think of it—a calf so much 
more important than a girl that its birth was worth 
recording, while the girl’s wasn’t! Why? Because, 
in order to get that particular kind of a calf, Peter 
had carefully selected both father and mother for it. 
He always has taken immense pride in his success as 
a cattle-breeder, whereas in his capacity as a raiser 
of a family he has gone ahead blindly. 














A False Conception of Propriety 


H, YES, there are a lot of sentimental people 

who object to treating the human race as if it 
were governed by any of the same natural laws that 
govern the lower animals. They consider it indeli- 
cate, or even irreligious. Their theory of life is 
that the Creator planted in us certain impulses, to 
which we should yield with becoming reverence for 
His omniscience, and trust Him to see us through 
whatever may follow; and that we had better not 
attempt to unravel, or regulate, the mysteries which 
He has seen fit to hide from our imperfect vision. 
Why, Mother, one might as well argue that because 
the Almighty fashioned my head and face as He 
pleased it is impious for me to shave or have my 
hair cut! It seems to me that whatever has been 
given us by Providence was given us, not to let run 
to waste, but to improve; otherwise the parable of 
the talents is meaningless. The sincerely reverent 
course toward the human race is to do all in our 
power to make it the success it deserves to be. 

The scientists are devoting a great deal of time 
and hard work to this subject. Long before Luther 
Burbank appeared on the scene there were agricul- 
tural experimenters who used to try the effect of mix- 
ing the seeds of certain related plants, or fertilizing 
the flowers of one variety with the pollen from 
another, or splicing two bulbs, to discover what 
sort of results would flow from such unions. Graft- 
ing and budding, which involve in a measure the 
same principles, date back to a still earlier period. 
But of late years there has been a systematic effort 
to extend such experiments to the animal world and 
keep accurate scientific notes of them. Birds of one 
plumage have been mated with birds of another; 
guinea pigs and rabbits marked in certain colors 
have been mated with others decidedly different; 
and through these and similar tests we have caught 
a glimpse of the rules which Nature always follows 
in handing down certain peculiarities. 

On the same lines observations of the human 
race have got to a point where if a very blond 
man marries a very brunette woman we can foretell 
that their children will be divided equally between 
light and dark, though hair which starts light in 
infancy may darken somewhat later in life. 

We have learned, also, that marriage rarely occurs 
between a man and a woman both of whom have red 
hair; that two blue-eyed parents never produce a 
brown-eyed child; and several similar facts regarding 
personal appearance. 


What Family Histories Show ~ 


Byte our modern scientists have gone deeper than 
this. They have taken pains to obtain the 
family histories of persons showing marked charac- 
teristics of body, mind, temperament, morals, etc. 
Some of the facts are easy to ascertain, as they are 
known toa whole community. In King’s Corners, 
for example, every one knows that Silas Taylor’s 
great-grandfather was a British soldier who came to 
this country in a spirit of adventure, but settled 
down and became a most prosperous farmer; that 
his grandfather kept a store as well as ran a farm, 
and lived to be 103 years old, retaining most of his 
faculties to the end; that his father sold the farm but 
kept the store, and built up a thrifty note-shaving 
business on the side, and was famous for his feats of 
strength. The wives of these men were all women of 
much force of character and smart housekeepers. 
When you look at Silas you see the business shrewd- 
ness, the strong will and the splendid health which 
he inherited along with the money accumulated 
by his ancestors, and you don’t wonder at the com- 
bination as a stranger might. 

Besides these facts obvious on the surface the 
scientists are collecting confidentially a mass of 
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information of the kind families usually do not talk 
much about to outsiders: like the private habits, 
whether steady or dissipated, of various relatives in 
past generations; the suggestions of possible insan- 
ity which may have cropped out here or there in 
the line of descent; the physical ailments to which 
a family has been most subject, whether resulting 
fatally or not. 


Hereditary Physical Defects 


HIS research into the transmission of bodily 

defects has shaken some of our most cherished 
ideas about the treatment of children who suffer 
fromthem. I have often heard our neighbors discuss 
the course the Widow Deering took with Sarah, the 
foundling she adopted out of pity, only to discover a 
few months later that the child was a deaf mute. 
Mrs. Deering put Sarah in school in the village, and 
would have kept her there in spite of the difficulty 
the teacher had in making her understand what the 
other pupils were doing; but the neighbors talked 
the old lady into sending her to an asylum for the 
deaf and dumb. This struck everybody as a fine 
scheme; but was it? Sarah’s only companions from 
that day forward were boys and girls similarly 
afflicted; and one of the boys, after learning a trade 
and getting a start at a livelihood, came back and 
claimed her in marriage. The last I heard of them 
they had four children, all deaf mutes. 

According to most students of eugenics with whom 
I have talked the wise course in Sarah’s case would 
have been to continue her in the company of normal 
playmates; then, if marriage had resulted from such 
companionship, some of the children born of that 
marriage would have been normal; and by bringing 
up the others in the companionship of normal 
children, and treating their children in turn in like 
manner, there would have been a good chance for 
the gradual weeding out of the family infirmity by 
repeated mixtures of normal blood with that which 
carried the taint. 

Weaknesses of sight, skin disease, insanity, feeble- 
mindedness, rheumatism, gout, and a score of other 
misfortunes you see illustrated every day in persons 
with whom you come into contact, are transmittable 
in the way I have indicated. Tuberculosis used to 
be deemed hereditary in the same sense, but is so no 
longer, I believe, though a predisposition, or suscepti- 
bility, to the trouble can be handed down. 


A Heritage of Poison 


| A THE system of one parent or the other has 
become poisoned with alcohol or opium, or any 
other narcotic, the effect on the next generation may 
be terrible. There was Nancy Holder, to whom you 
used to send a basket of provisions or a parcel of 
discarded clothing now and then to eke out her scant 
supplies. For eight years she led the life of a slave 
with her drunken, good-for-nothing husband, Mike, 
and in that period bore him three children. One died 
as a baby; another lived to be four years old, but 
used to have frightful spasms; the third, a half- 
witted boy, was taken in charge by the county over- 
seers and kept in an almshouse as long as he lived. 
When Mike was killed and Nancy married that 
trackwalker on the railroad—a self-respecting, decent 
man—she had two more children: and both of these 
have grown up healthy and sane, a credit to their 
parents. 

Not all the transmitted defects, though, are phys- 
ical or mental. There are moral and temperamental 
peculiarities which can be traced with equal cer- 
tainty to the shortcomings of parents or other ances- 
tors. The marriage of two nervously excitable 
persons is liable to produce offspring of abnormal 
nervous excitability. Lack of moral stamina in both 
father and mother, leading to an easy surrender 
to temptation or benumbing the natural sense of 
responsibility, will usually fasten an unhappy herit- 
age upon the children. Here you will note the 
descent of tendencies rather than of actual habits. 
The son, for instance, of a male sneak thief and a 
female pickpocket might never become either a 
sneak thief or a pickpocket, but his inherited moral 
weakness might cause him to drop into counterfeit- 
ing, embezzlement or forgery, if the opportunity 
came his way to profit by some such furtive crime. 
So, also, the child of two habitual drunkards might 
never fall a victim to precisely the same vice as his 

rents, but the inherited weakness might reveal 
itself in willing pauperism, or in imbecility, or 
epilepsy. And no one who keeps his eyes open has 
failed to note how certain other vicious excesses, 
more apt to be concealed than intemperance in drink, 
but just as sure to poison the body and soften the 
brain, brand the children of persons who have 
indulged in them; these commonly take the form of 
scrofulous disorders, deformed organs or disintegrat- 
ing bone structure. 


Now Look at the Other Side 


I HAVE spoken thus far, Mother, of the hereditary 
defects passed on to later generations by ill- 
assorted marriages. On the opposite hand we find 
notable illustrations of what happens when an ideal 
match is made, or a series of ideal matches, such as 
have occurred, for instance, among the Darwins and 
the Barings in England. The Darwins, best known 
to the world through two famous naturalists, by 
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intermarriage with other families devoted to various 
sciences and arts have produced a group of scien- 
tists, engineers, philosophers, literary men, manufac- 
turers, financiers, etc., of very high rank, almost 
every member of two generations having become 
distinguished in some of these lines. One, by the 
way, Sir Francis Galton, is a leading authority on 
eugenics. The Barings, also by successful marriages, 
have developed a family of financiers and statesmen 
hardly second to any in England. In these two 
instances, as in others which might be cited, it is 
probable that the fortunate marriages have resulted 
not so much from a deliberate selection of partners 
with reference to their fitness for parenthood as from 
the influence of environment. The .Darwins and 
the Barings, starting with a good equipment them- 
selves, naturally sought their more intimate com- 
panionships among friends of congenial tastes and 
occupations, and propinquity did the rest. But even 
in that circumstance lies a lesson for all of us who 
have the care of young people and the direction of 
their associations—a warning against letting them 
drift into companionships, however unsentimental 
in appearance at the outset, with persons of the 
opposite sex whom we should not welcome into our 
families on eugenic grounds. 


Positive and Negative Eugenics 


— of our learned writers divide all practical 
eugenics into positive and negative eugenics. 
Positive eugenics they define as the encouragement 
of the parenthood of the most desirable persons; 
negative eugenics as the discouragement of the 
parenthood of the least desirable. 

There are difficulties in connection with positive 
eugenics which at the present stage of civilization 
seem hard to overcome. In King’s Corners, for 
example, you have two neighbors whom on general 
principles you would rejoice to see marry each other. 
John Hoyt is a big, well-built fellow, with sturdy 
muscles and lungs, perfect nerves, an active brain, 
good temper and unexceptionable habits. Amy 
Claridge is physically normal, mentally intelligent, 
morally fine. Children from such a union could not 
fail, you would think, to be a great accession to the 
race; yet knowing, as you do, that John and Amy 
do not care for each other in that way you would 
be the last person, my good Mother, to attempt to 
force them into matrimony. Compulsory marriage, 
in short, is out of the question, no matter how well 
suited both parties may be for the wedded state. 

When we come to negative eugenics, however, our 
duty is more plain: it is to do all we righteously can 
to discourage the mating of persons whom Nature 
has stamped as unfit. 

I know very well what an outcry would be raised 
if it were proposed to pass laws forbidding alto- 
gether the marriage of persons with this or that 
taint, or permitting the sufferer from some disorder 
to marry only a person who is not similarly afflicted. 
It would be denounced as an interference with the 
natural rights of the citizen and as a menace to 
popular liberty. But would it be? 

When a person falls ill with smallpox we invade 
his home and carry him off to a hospital, with his 
consent or without it; or we quarantine his dwell- 
ing under regulations which our grandfathers would 
have revolted against as tyrannous. We prohibit 
polygamy and bigamy. We step in between parent 
and child when there is cruelty enough to justify it. 
We lock up a man who merely threatens another, if 
the threat appears to mean anything. Then why 
may not society take similar measures, or more 
drastic ones, for its own protection, to head off 
unfit marriages from which the race is bound to 
suffer through indefinite generations? 


Some Striking Figures 


Ts E advocates of eugenics reénforce their plea by 
showing the price the American people pay, in 
mere dollars and cents, for the privilege of indis- 
criminate mating. Wespend more than $100,000,000 
a year for the support of about 500,000 insane, feeble- 
minded, blind and deaf persons, 80,000 prisoners and 
100,000 paupers. We pass rigid laws to shut out 
defectives and criminals when they try to enter our 
country as immigrants from other countries, but let 
them in by the hundred every year through the 
gateway of the cradle. 

Or again, when the boll-weevil is discovered in the 
South we turn all the Government scientists loose 
upon it, and authorize them to spend heaps of the 
taxpayers’ money in the hope of defending our 
National cotton crop against its ravages; yet our 
National baby crop, which amounts to about 2,500- 
000 little souls every year, we leave to take care of 
itself! And, as the first-fruits of this monstrous pol- 
icy, one baby in every five dies before it is twelve 
months old. 

A forward step was taken last spring in Chicago, 
when it was announced that henceforth no marriage 
would be solemnized in the Cathedral of Saints Peter 
and Paul unless both contracting parties produce 
certificates from reputable physicians that they are 
normal bodily and mentally and have no commun- 
icable nor incurable disease. If the bulk of the 
churches and magistrates throughout the country 
should unite on a similar policy and give it the wid- 
est publicity it would undoubtedly act as a powerful 
deterrent. 
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“*Take Your Ring. I’m Done 
With You for Good’”’ 


EpiTor’s NoTE—Amazing as this story is, and in parts 
almost past belief, it yet reflects in romance the life of a real 
girl which was strange beyond the wildest flights of fancy. The 
other characters, the main situation, the incidents, with two or 
three exceptions, and the plot, other than in its psychological 
aspect, are all imaginary. But the Triple Girl, while not a 
portrait, is a picture for which the actual girl, the famous Miss 
Beauchamp, has been used as a model. Her case is recorded 
in ‘‘The Dissociation of Personality,’’ by Doctor Morton Prince, 
There any reader who chooses to consult the book may find a 
full account of the changes of personality, as pictured in the 
Rosemary of this story, set forth with scientific precision as 
having been experienced by Miss Beauchamp. And it is now 
an accepted scientific fact that her case is not unique, for every 
feature of it, with one exception, has been observed in other 
cases recorded by other physicians of the mind in this country 
and in Europe. Indeed it is now recognized that the ‘‘moods’’ 
so many have, in which one seems “‘like a different person,’’ 
are manifestations of distinct personalities dwelling in one body. 
First one personality gets the upper hand, then another, and 
those who notice the abrupt change say, ‘“‘Oh, dear! she’s in 
another of her moods,’’ never realizing that they are being 
given a glimpse into the wonderful realm of abnormal psychol- 
ogy. Inthis story the door into that realm is thrown wide open, 
and in Rosemary’s sudden shifts of personality thousands of 
girls will see their own changing ‘‘moods’’ reflected as in a 
mirror. 

XV 


ANCING and the girl hurried hand in hand up the 
pathless slopes leading from the seashore to ‘‘The 
Heights.” Rosemary’s tread was swift and resilient, 

in her eagerness to be free from her engagement to Mr. 
Postlethwaite and to return his ring, yet the intuition of her 
womanly love caused her to gratify Lancing by the pretense 
of needing his assistance. The pleasure was not all his. 
Love drew her to him as iron to the loadstone. Yet when 
they came to the road love and haste gave way to propriety. 
They walked along almost as rapidly as up the hillslope, but 
less hurriedly and without clasping hands, for other persons 
were in view. 

When they approached the bungalow Lancing was not 
displeased to see Mrs. Harper and the Guru walking away 
in the opposite direction. Nor was he disappointed, upon 
entering, to find Mr. Postlethwaite alone with Mrs. Willet. 
Jane had gone over to the city. Rosemary crossed the parlor 
to Mr. Postlethwaite, with his ring in her outstretched hand. 

“Mr. Postlethwaite,’’ she said, ‘here is your ring. I do 
not wish to wear it any longer.”’ 

““Why, Marie!”’ he replied, “what isit? Ah! Isee. You 
are trying to tease me again, 
my dear.” 

Rosemary bit her lip. ‘‘Take 
your ring at once. I sha’n’t wear 
it any more. And you have no 
right to call me your ‘dear.’” 

“No right? When we've been 
engaged all this time?”’ 

‘“*We’ve never been engaged !”’ 

“Never been clea i oa 
Postlethwaite stared. 

“Never in reality,”’ she quali- 
fied. 

“But—my dear, it was in Real- 
ity, in the Inner Truth, that we 
discovered our true bond.”’ 

“Rubbish!” exclaimed the girl. 
Lancing perceived that she was 
restraining her indignation with 
difficulty. She continued in a 
tone of formal courteousness: ‘If 
you wish to know the truth I 
never really saw you, much less 
knew you, until three days ago. 
So how can I in reality be engaged 
to you?” 

‘My dear Marie,” soothed Mr. 
Postlethwaite, ‘‘this is only an- 





other manifestation of the obses- , 
sion of that intruding astral.” 
OSEMARY’S indignation ®, 
burst itsbounds. ‘‘Howdare ‘ 
you say Iam obsessed ?”’ she cried. -? 


“Oh, dearie!’’ deplored Mrs. 
Willet. ‘If you have discovered 
your engagement is a mistake 
that is no reason why you should 
not tell him as considerately as 
possible. He has been most for- 
bearing and gentle with you when 
you have teased him.” 

“Yes, so gentle and proper and 
priggish! I simplycannot endure 
him any longer.” 

“Marie, consider what you 
say,’ remonstrated Mr. Postle- 
thwaite. ‘“‘When you are good 
you are so very good a 
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“ And when I am bad I am horrid,”’ exclaimed Rosemary 
with impatient irony. ‘I’m horrid now so far as you are 
concerned. Take your ring. I’m done with you for good.” 

“No, no,”’ expostulated Mr. Postlethwaite. ‘I cannot 
a it. It is the symbol of the bond that unites our Higher 

Os. 
erie’ not! There’s no such bond!” 

“Why, Marie, you yourself said 

“You will kindly remember that my name is ‘ Rose- Mary.’ 
You may address me hereafter as Miss Willet.”’ 

“After all these years? After we’ve been engaged for 
months?” 

“No! I told you that we’ve not been engaged at all.” 

“Why, dearie,”’ said Mrs. Willet, ‘‘ how can you say that? 
You've worn Arthur’s ring since the third of December.” 

“Of what consequence is it now?’ exclaimed the girl. 
‘‘The point is that I will wear this ring no longer. Here, 
take it. If you are a gentleman you will not keep me 
standing here, holding it out to you, all day.” 


” 





E SHOOK his head and smiled forbearingly. ‘‘I regret 
very much, my dear, but it would not be just toyou. You 
must see that. You are not yourself. I must insist upon 
delay. Yes, the situation requires delay and meditation.” 
“Delay! Meditation!’ repeated Rosemary, her eyes 
ablaze with indignant anger. 

“Yes, I cannot, in justice to you, consent to the termina- 
tion of our engagement until you have tranquilized yourself 
and received the advice of either your Aunt Mirah or the 
holy Guru.”’ 

* “Miss Willet will not consult the Hindu,’’ interposed 
Lancing. 

“Nor Aunt Mirah either,” added Rosemary. ‘The 
engagement you claim to have with me is positively at an 
end. Take your ring at once!”’ 

“T cannot, Marie; really | —— 

“You shall!” 

“No, really, no!” reiterated Mr. Postlethwaite, shrinking 
yet tenacious. 

“You—you ’’ she stuttered, her face scarlet and every 
nerve and muscle quivering with hysterical passion. Mr. 
Postlethwaite cowered before the storm, tame and timorous, 
yet with that negative stubbornness which would not have 
given way even to physical torture. With a shriek of uncon- 
trollable frenzy the girl flung the ring at him and rushed 
wildly from the room. 

“Oh, dear, dear!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Willet. ‘‘What shall 
we do? Just like her father!” 

“No wonder!’’ said Lancing, his eyes fixed angrily upon 
Mr. Postlethwaite. ‘‘It was enough to madden a saint.”’ 

“Indeed!” snapped Mr. Postlethwaite. ‘‘I do not see, 
sir, that you are called upon to make any remarks. The 
matter is between myself and my fiancée.”’ 

“Your fiancée no longer,’”’ corrected Lancing. ‘‘She has 
broken the engagement and returned your ring. There it 
is at your feet.” 


MB: POSTLETHWAITE stepped hastily to one side. ‘‘I 
did not receive it back. I will not pickit up. She was 
not responsible for what she said and did. I refuse to con- 
sider ourengagement terminated until after she has consulted 
either Mrs. Harper or the holy Guru.” 

“T’ve already told you that Hindu charlatan shall 
have nothing to do with her affairs.’’ 

“What right, sir, have you to interfere?” 

“The right I propose toassume,” rejoined Lancing. 
‘‘Rosemary is a delicate, sensitive, impressionable 


” 
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girl, unable to protect herself against those who should be 
her friends. Instead of soothing her and helping her to con- 
trol her whims and fancies what do you and Janedo? Jane 
rants and carps about Rosemary’s sins and wickedness, 
when the poor girl is as innocent as a child. You encourage 
her to bewilder herself in the metaphysical maze of your 
so-called Wisdom Religion. Between the two of you, you 
have driven her to distraction.” 

“That is quite true, Arthur,”’ agreed Mrs. Willet. “ For 
years Jane has made the poor child nervous with her talk 
about duty and sin, and you must admit that since Rose- 
mary became interested in theosophy she has been far more 
capricious and peculiar.” 

“You do not comprehend the occult significance of her 
development,” stated Mr. Postlethwaite. ‘‘Her esoteric 
studies have done a great good in rendering more distinct 
the difference between her Manas and her Kama Rupa.”’ 

“Mrs. Willet and I are not interested in your occult 
twaddle,”’ said Lancing. ‘‘Suppose you pick up your ring 
and go to consult with the Guru. I wish to talk with Mrs. 
Willet.” 

“Ves, Arthur, if you will kindly leave us,’ 
little matron. 

“T retire at your request, my dear Mrs. Willet,” responded 
Mr. Postlethwaite,and he bowed condescendingly. ‘‘ I must, 
however, leave this symbol of the bond between myself and 
my promised bride. When her Higher Ego returns to the 
control of the Quaternary she will grieve at her conduct 
and welcome back her fiancé.”’ 


seconded the 


HANK goodness!” sighed Mrs. Willet, as the doorlatch 
clicked. ‘‘It’s such a relief that you men did not get to 

quarreling.” 

Lancing smiled down into her troubled face. ‘‘ You need 
have had no fear of that, Mamma.”’ 

‘“““Mamma’?”’ she repeated. 

“You may as well get used to it,’” he said, and he bent to 
kiss her cheek. 

‘Why, Frank, you dear boy! Do you really think that 
you and Rosemary ——”’ 
~ “WVes,”” answered Lancing. ‘She loves me. Tomorrow 
Mr. Postlethwaite shall be compelled to acknowledge that 
she is free.”’ 

“Oh, if you can make him! I never knew any one so 
stubborn. I must take care of his ring for him.” 












“**Here’s a Starter for You!” Taunted Connors. He Stepped in Swiftly and Jabbed Lancing’s Cheek With His Knuckles” 
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Lancing caught it up and handed it to her. ‘The fellow 
is insufferable,’’ he said. ‘‘He has no right to contend that 
the engagement has not been broken. Any girl has the 
right to return a man’s ring if she finds that she has made 
a mistake.”’ 

“That is true,” assented Mrs. Willet. ‘The only ques- 
tion is whether there isa doubt as to the mistake, But there 
cannot be the slightest doubt as to Rosemary.” 

“Then you recognize that her engagement with him is 
terminated—that she isfree? May I ask you to tell her that 
I am waiting for her to put on my ring?”’ 

“Yours? Isn't it rather soon? And yet, with the dear 
girl in this unbalanced, hysterical condition, it may be that 
by a definite acceptance of an engagement with you she may 
be soothed and quieted. Yes, I'll tell her what you wish.” 

She hastened from the room. He waited outwardly calm, 
inwardly quivering with blissful anticipations. The seconds 
lengthened into minutes. He became impatient at the delay, 
then anxious. At last Mrs. Willet returned, but it was 
without Rosemary. 

“T am sorry, Frank,” she explained. ‘‘The poor child is 
crying and will not come out of her room. She said that she 
cannot face you now. No doubt she is ashamed of her 
violence. It is regrettable that Arthur should have proved 
himself so unreasonable, so ungentlemanly. I feared from 
the first that he was not the right man for her, but she 
would insist. And now to think that she should have given 
way to that ungovernable temper like her father’s!” 

“Tt was not really anger,” argued Lancing. ‘It was 
frantic distraction. Such an exciting day as it has been, 
and to end with that stubborn, conceited prig refusing to 
release her! What she needs is rest and quiet. Promise me 
that no one shall disturb her this evening.” 

‘*T will not allow her to talk with any one, not even my 
sister.” 

““That’s very good of you. I'll be over in the morning, 
after she has had a good rest and is quite herself again. 
Good-by, Mamma !”’ 


ON reaching his hotel Lancing was informed by the 

clerk that Connors had given up his room and gone 
across the bay to the Hotel Coronado. Lancing regretted 
that the Sophomore should have gone away in enmity, yet 
was not greatly concerned over the break. Though he had 
never regarded Connors seriously as a rival he was not 
sorry to think that there might now be one person less to 
appeal to Rosemary’s caprice. 

The next morning, having forced himself to remain at the 
hotel a full hour after breakfast, he crossed the ferry as 
elated as on the previous day he had been depressed. This 
time there was no Guru to hinder and delay him, and he 
covered the distance to Mrs. Harper’s home at a swinging 
pace. He found the family assembled in conference with 
Mr. Postlethwaite and the Hindu. When he knocked Mrs. 
Willet was sitting near the door, apart from the others, 
overborne by the weight of numbers. Jane was reproaching 
Rosemary for having been unfaithful to Mr. Postlethwaite, 
and the girl sat defenseless in the midst of her admonishers, 
subdued, dazed and acquiescent. 

**My dear Frank!” exclaimed Mrs. Willet, hastening to 
open the screen door for him. ‘I have been waiting for you. 
I am so relieved. Rosemary is more as she used to be all 
the time, docile and compliant. They are persuading her. 
She seems unable to comprehend what I say to her. The 
others ie 

‘* Yes, I understand!’’ broke in Lancing, stepping past her 
to look fixedly at Rosemary. As if drawn by his gaze she 
looked up at him appealingly, but ina moment she blushed 
painfully and turned to the Hindu as if for protection. 

The Guru glanced at Lancing’s face and discreetly removed 
himself to the open doorway of the library, where he 
assumed the pose of an impartial onlooker. Jane and 
Mr. Postlethwaite regarded the intruder with awkward 
constraint. Of all present Mrs. Harper alone seemed to be 
unmoved by Lancing’s entrance. 

**Good-morning, Mr. Lancing,” she saidin her usual vague, 
abstracted tone. ‘‘We did not expect you so soon. Rose- 
mary would have written and saved you the trouble of 
coming.”’ 

‘*No trouble at all, I assure you,” replied Lancing, as he 
strategically took the chair vacated by Jingh. ‘I should 
have come in any event.” 

“It is as well that you have come, sir,” said Mr. Postle- 
thwaite. “As yesterday I foresaw she would, Marie has 
come to her true self and is penitent for her irresponsible 
actions. I wish you to hear her final decision from her 
own lips.” 

‘*T wish to hear what Rosemary has to say,” replied 
Lancing, with difficulty repressing his contempt and anger. 
“May I ask you and your supporters to leave us alone, 
or shall we go into the library?”’ 

‘‘Neither, sir,” forbade Mr. Postlethwaite. ‘‘ You shall 
not see her alone.”’ 

**Would you insist upon making a public exhibition of her 
inmost feelings?’’ demanded Lancing. 

**She shall not see you alone. She shall give you her final 
decision here before her fiancé and those who know what is 
best for her,’’ stated Mr. Postlethwaite, his thin face set in 
asinine obstinacy. 


oe ING looked at Mrs. Willet. She peaked her eye- 
browsruefully. “I cannot insist,’’ she murmured. ‘‘We 
are sufficiently near a scene asit is. Rosemary is of age. If 
you can change her decision ‘i 

**T shall try,” said Lancing. ‘‘Certainly I am not dis- 
posed to regard her present decision as final when I know 
that Mr. Jingh has had a share in the forming of it.’’ 

**One who dwells in the Truth has but to speak,” hastily 
replied the Hindu. “After needless conference and counsel- 
ing it was discovered that the maiden had already reached 
the decision to which reference has been made.”’ 

*“*T shall discuss your part in the affair later,” rejoined 
Lancing. ‘‘ Rosemary, tell me what they have sought to 
hypnotize you into doing.” 

“‘Hypnotize?”’ interjected Mr. Postlethwaite. 
That is a process of the black magicians.” 

‘*Suggest and browbeat, then, if you prefer the terms,”’ 
said Lancing. 

“Tl should like to know what you have to say about it 
anyway,” challenged Jane. 

“*Since you ask me,’” said Lancing, ‘‘I will say that all of 
you, except Mrs. Willet, have been trifling with Rosemary's 
affections. No! you will please keep silent and let her speak 
for herself. She is of age and has the right to speak for 
herself.”’ 

“I’m glad you admit it,”” snapped Jane. 








“No, sir! 


‘*She shall speak for herself and her real love,” rejoined 
Lancing. ‘‘ Rosemary, tell me what is the matter. Look at 
me direct and tell me.”’ 

With a tremulous sigh the girl raised her downbent face 
and looked up at him with a gaze as candid as it was timid. 
She was pale and pitifully fearful, yet unmistakably upborne 
by moral courage. ‘It is true what the holy Guru says,” 
she murmured. ‘I had already come toa realization of my 
duty toward Arthur. It is right and my duty to receive 
back his ring, which I so wrongfully took from my finger.” 

“*No!”’ declared Lancing. ‘‘They have misled you. It 
would not be right after you have learned that you do not 
love him.” 

“‘Not love him? But I do!” 

*‘Rosemary! You say that now when you've told me you 
wee more than once: not only ‘detest,’ but 
‘ ate’ ” 

‘No, no! Surely I never could have said that !”’ she cried. 
“T must have been dreaming or delirious.” 

“It was then that you were in your right mind,” said 
Lancing. ‘‘ Now you are under the hypnotic influence of 
those who should be your friends. You love me, dearest, 
not him.” 

The girl blushed and lowered her tearful eyes. ‘“I—I 
esteem and like you both. You each have my—regard. 
But I knew Arthur and loved him first, and when both duty 
and love command how can I do other than what is right ?”’ 

“‘But you do not love him,” insisted Lancing. 

‘‘Forgive me! I must repeat it. Zi 

“‘Wait!’” commanded Lancing, sure that she was acting 
under the influence of hypnotic suggestion. He turned and 
looked at Jingh with a menacing significance that a far 
duller adept could not have failed to perceive. 

The Hindu bowed solemnly to Mrs. Harper and said: 
“Suggestion is offered to the Chela. Hand and tongue do 
not always speak from the same plane of consciousness. 
Confirmation of the spoken word will be made by deed if 
there is harmony between Manas and Kama Rupa. Offer 
the maiden the ring.” 

“The voice of wisdom!’’ murmured Mrs. Harper. She 
bent toward Rosemary with the pearl ring in her out- 
stretched hand. ‘Here, child, is the symbol of the bond 
between you and Arthur. Receive it back.” 

“‘No! Wait, Rosemary !’’ commanded Lancing. 

The girl paused, her hand extended to take the ring. 


” R. LANCING, you have no right to forbid her,” 

admonished Mrs. Harper. ‘‘ Rosemary, you are free 
to do as you have decided. Take Arthur’s ring and replace 
it on your finger in token of the engagement you have 
expressed your desire to renew.”’ 

“To renew? My engagement to him! How can you say 
I said it, Aunt Mirah?’’ cried the girl, suddenly straightening 
as if goaded into indignant anger. 

“But, my dear child, is it not the same?’’ argued Mrs. 
Harper, with difficulty repressing her astonishment. “Just 
before Mr. Lancing came you confessed that you were sorry 
you had taken off the ring.” 

“No! it’s impossible!’’ declared the girl, apparently no 
less astonished than her aunt. ‘‘I am not sorry.” 

“T distinctly heard you say you were,” contended Mr. 
Postlethwaite. 

“You did not, sir!”’ 

‘‘Marie! It’s very wrong to prevaricate to your relatives,” 
reproved Jane. 

“It’s you who are prevaricating, telling me that I have 
said something that I did not say at all.’’ 

“That settles it,” said Lancing with conviction. He looked 
around at the Hindu. “I stated that Rosemary was acting 
under hypnotic influence. I know it now.” 

Jingh maintained his outward calm with difficulty. ‘The 
Sahib mistakes,’’ he hastened to reply. ‘The matter is 
more complex than the Sahib divines. He is requested to 
enter into private consultation and learn the truth.” 

“Thanks. I know enough already,”’ said Lancing. ‘‘ Rose- 
mary, you said to wait until you had returned his ring. He 
refused to release you until after you had consulted with 
youraunt. You have done so now. I need hardly ask your 
decision.”’ 

The girl held out her hands to him, her eyes glowing with 
love and pride. “Frank! You know you need not ask. 
I will speak out before them all. If I have denied my love 
for you I must have been She paused abruptly, and 
her eyes sank before his ardent, joyful gaze. 

“Enough, dear,” he reassured her. ‘‘ Nothing can shake 
my trustin you. I know that you love me.” 

‘“‘I—I do not know what tosay,” she sobbed ina conscience- 
stricken tone. ‘‘It’s so—so strange!” She rose, pale and 
trembling with agitation. “I cannot bear it! I know it’s 
wrong for me to—to hesitate even for an instant! But I’m 
so confused—distracted; I must try to think—be quiet.”’ 

“Of course, dear. You must be quiet and rest,’’ soothed 
Lancing. Before the others could interfere he led her past 
the Hindu and in across the library to the door on the left. 
He had remembered the directions that Mrs. Harper had 
called out to her the first day she entered the bungalow. 








S THE door swung to behind her he stepped about 

and saw the Hindu standing at the far end of the 

room. The charlatan had had the audacity to enter and 
close the parlor door! 

Lancing crossed to him with a sternness of bearing that 
caused him to give back and hold up his thin, yellow palms 
in a gesture of deprecation. ‘‘Sahib, listen!’’ he implored. 

“‘More lies!’’ 

“No, Sahib, the truth, only the truth! Never have I 
sought to deceive the Sahib. When I have attempted to 
disclose the full truth he has refused to listen.”’ 

“Tt’s enough that you should listen to me,’’ rejoined 
Lancing, with swift-mounting anger. ‘‘I told you to leave 
Miss Willet strictly alone. I come here not a day after and 
find you've hypnotized her.” 

“By Atman, the All, my sole belief, I swear I did not! 
I made slight suggestions only, to bring about the changes 
of her dissociated personality and to ss 

“Liar!’’ rejoined Lancing, too enraged either to believe 
or to comprehend the other's explanation. 

“Mercy!” moaned the Hindu, cowering before the 
impending blow. 

Terrific as was his anger Lancing checked himself in the 
very act of striking. Over the back of the cringing Hindu 
he had caught a glimpse of Rosemary and Connors slipping 
furtively away from the house. 

Astonished, he stood poised above the Hindu, staring at 
the hedge behind which the couple had disappeared. Ina 





few moments they reappeared opposite a gap near the far 
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end of the hedge, and Rosemary paused to gaze back at the 
house. There could be no mistake. It was the girl herself 
and not a hallucination of his excited brain. The second 
glimpse of Connors stung him out of his benumbed daze. 
The girl had gone in at her door and out through her window; 
she had crept out to meet Connors and was running off 
with him! ~ 

He sprang about, goaded by fierce, unreasoning jealousy, 
blind to all else than the one overmastering impulse to rush 
out and overtake the fugitives. Bursting into the parlor 
he caught up his hat and flung himself out through the 
doorway. He cleared the veranda at a bound and ran to 
the near corner of the hedge behind which he had seen the 
couple. They had disappeared as if banished by the stroke 
of a magician’s wand. 


XVI 


ITH swift decision Lancing ran to the far end of the 

hedge, where he had last seen the couple, and found 
himself at the intersection of two paths and a road bordered 
with shrubs and trees. A hundred yards away, down the 
road, he caught sight of a fluffy white skirt disappearing 
around the bend. Reassured he ceased running and swung 
along at a fast walk. At the end of the first curve he stopped 
short. Before him the road stretched out across an open 
field beautiful with blue and purple blossoms, but empty of 
all human beings except a distant gardener. Sweeping the 
ground from right to left Lancing spied a bit of white in the 
midst of the last clump of bushes. Between lay a wide bed 
of white and crimson lilies. He plowed ruthlessly across its 
center, parted the flowering shrubs before him, and found 
himself staring down upon the gray head of an elderly 
matron so absorbed in meditation that she failed to hear 
his approach. 

He swung around and retraced his steps to his starting 
point at the hedge corner. A close scrutiny of the ground 
showed tiny footmarks leading down to the ocean cliffs. 
Feeling certain he was now on the right trail, he set off along 
the path at a jog trot. At the end of a quarter of a milé he 
came upon a class of boy foresters and learned from them 
that no young lady had passed that way within the last hour. 

Again he returned to his starting point, mollified by the 
thought that those whom he sought must have taken the 
only remaining path. He turned into it and let himself out 
in the long, swinging stride which in his college days had been 
the despair of the paper-chase hounds. 

The path dipped and swung around, taking him out on the 
promontory. Topping a rise, he saw the crown of a man’s 
hat moving down a swale that led off toward the bay. He 
cut across to the head of the swale. There before him were 
Connors and Rosemary, walking down the swale. The 
certainty that they could not now evade him enabled him to 
regain control of his temper. He slackened his pace to a 
brisk walk and swished down into the thick scrub of the 
swale bottom, through which Rosemary was pushing her 
way regardless of her delicate white muslins. 


ro the couple stopped beside a spring rill and 
knelt to drink. When they rose Lancing was close upon 
them and Rosemary instantly caught sight of him, yet she 
regarded him with the utmost nonchalance. 

“Well, well,’’ she rallied, ‘‘this is an unexpected pleasure, 
Mr. Lancing.”’ 

“Hey!” ejaculated Connors. 
blankly at the intruder. 

“I’m glad you think it is a pleasure, Rosemary,”’ 
Lancing. 

The girl smiled mischievously. ‘‘For you, I mean.” 

‘“‘It may be less pleasant for others. But now you will go 
back with me.”’ 

“Will she, though?” jeered Connors, who had recovered 
his full assurance. 

Lancing ignored him. ‘‘Come, dear,’ he urged. ‘‘ You’ve 
had your mad prank. Now you'll go back with me.” 

The girl answered with an insouciance that would have 
delighted him in any other circumstances: ‘‘ You'll have to 
guess again, Francois.” 

““That’s it, Miss Billie,” commended Connors. 
not going to bulldoze us!”’ 

‘“‘T’ll come to you in a minute, young man,” rejoined 
Lancing. ‘‘Rosemary, don’t you think I’m entitled to an 
explanation?”’ ° 

“Oh, certainly—to two; and dear Arthur to three. I'll 
mail them to you both next week. You'll be surprised when 
you learn the secret.’”’ Under his reproachful gaze her 
mockery sobered to childish contrition. She put her hand 
on his arm coaxingly. ‘‘ Please, Brother Frank! I’m sure 
you couldn’t blame me if you knew. I must go away. 
I simply can’t stand it any longer.’’ 

‘““You actually were going away?”’ asked Lancing, almost 
dumfounded by her naive candor. 

‘But it’s because I have to,” she coaxed. 
I asked you first and you wouldn’t help me.” 

“*So you gave him first chance?”’ demanded Connors, with 
quick jeaiousy. : 

‘““You asked him to take you away, Rosemary?’’ queried 
Lancing almost at the same moment. 

‘Yes. Do you wish to read the note?” she asked, with 
incredible simplicity. 

**No,”’ said Lancing, utterly perplexed by her innocent 
shamelessness. He turned upon the Sophomore, stern and 
frowning. ‘‘Connors, I thought you were a gentleman. 
You know she was not responsible when she wrote to you.” 

‘* Piffle!”’ gibed Connors. ‘‘ Hasn’t she the right to marry 
any one she chooses?” 

“That's the point. She does not really choose to marry 
you. 

**T wouldn’t be too sure of that,” said Rosemary, her 
eyes again sparkling with mischief. 


He jerked about and gaped 


said 


“He's 


“You know 


- OU are not going with him,” stated Lancing. ‘‘ You 
are going back with me.”’ 

“‘I am not going back with you!” she declared, her lips 
half pouting, half smiling, but her eyes flashing with willful 
determination. ‘‘I don’t like quitters and softies. Arthur 
is not a quitter, but he’s a softie. You’re not a softie, but 
you're a quitter.” 

‘*We'll see about that,’’ he rejoined. ‘‘To begin, I propose 
to take you back to your aunt’s if I have to carry you.”’ 

‘*Don’t forget me,” put in Connors. ‘I’m no feather- 
weight.” 

“Rosemary, I beg you to be reasonable about this,” 
appealed Lancing. ‘You know I think too much of you to 
squabble with this young hothead.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 73 
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The Actual Experiences of Four Families 


IN EXPLANATION 


B Be is the first group in a series of direct personal experi- 
ences of families who have successfully solved the problem 
of living on incomes of from $750 to $1500 a year. No theories 
are expounded here, but in each instance actual experiences are 
related by the wife herself. There will be five groups of 
articles in the series. The next group will present the experi- 
ences of five families living on an income of $1200 a year each. 
The third group will give the experiences of three families 
whose income is $1000 a year each. The fourth group will 
present the experiences of three families living on a weekly 
income of $15 each; while the fifth and last group of articles 
will reveal the methods of five families who live on less than 
$800 a year each, yet save money and buy their own homes. 
—THE EpITors. 


This Family of Six Save $240 a Year 


7Y HUSBAND is an accountant in New York 
¢ City, and we began housekeeping seven years 
ago on an income of $125a month. In con- 
! sidering our domestic finances we found them 
mj very surprising, but no less interesting. We 
Ste) studied them carefully, and the result was 
that I, as housekeeper, turned from the old haphazard way 
of housekeeping to the scientific way, which, I found, made 
housekeeping keenly interesting instead of tiresome. | 

The first thing we did was to divide our ‘‘cost of living”’ 
into immovable expenses and fluctuating expenses. 

We included coal and gas in the immovable expenses and 
got their monthly rates by taking averages for the year. 
Rent, commutation and church dues remained the same 
the year round. 





Montuty TABLE OF IMMOVABLE EXPENSES 
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Laundry and Scrubwoman . . . . .. .. - « + 10.00 

$45.17 


This left us practically $80 a month for fluctuating 
expenses: food, clothing, repairs, amusements, doctors, etc. 

It took another year of practice and adjustment to spend 
this $80 properly. Our schedule I will give for the last year. 

My family is now sixin number, myself and husband, three 
children and a maid; yet Iam not spending any more money 
now than I did in the first housekeeping year, and this in 
spite of advanced prices. 


MoNnTHLY TABLE OF APPROXIMATE FLUCTUATING EXPENSES 
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$80.00 


FEW words about our savings account: When we first 

thought about it we determined that, come what might, 
we would put away twenty dollars every month. And we 
have done it. This taught us self-denial—and hard-enough 
it was to learn, but to live within small means is not 
possible without self-denial. 

Our clothing account we estimated at $10 a month, $120a 
year. But it did not follow that we spent the ten dollars 
every month. So our plan is to bank our clothing money 
with our savings and draw on it as clothes are needed; and I 
find that in the year we do not spend the $120, but have 
some of it remaining to leave permanently with our savings. 
Out of this money also we plan to pay our doctor’s bills, and 
fortunately these are very small, for we are all strong and 
healthy. Some years we have no doctor’s bill at all; other 
years there is the arrival of a baby to pay for. 

Amusements are another infinitesimal expense, and what 
they do cost we manage to pay for out of our monthly 
money in hand—that is, my kitchen money or my husband’s 
pocket money. Books and magazines are ‘‘borrowed”’ from 
the public library. 

Clothes are not so expensive as one might think. We 
always buy ours at the very end of the season when prices 
are the lowest. Both my husband and I buy two suits during 
the year, one each winter and summer, and the four together 
never cost us more than $60, sometimes less. This leaves 
us at least another $60 for all the etceteras: shoes, hats, 
underclothes and the children’s clothing. 

The expense of children’s clothing is surprisingly small, 
for the durability of good clothing is wonderful. In fact I 
find it costs very little more to clothe my three boys than it 
would cost to clothe one only, for the garments descend 
from one to another. I buy the new clothes for the oldest 
boy as he needs them, and as I should have to do this any- 
how I clothe the other boys for practically nothing with the 
things the oldest has outgrown. Moreover I will never buy 
cheap articles, and I strongly advise all women to make that 
arule. I consider clothes just as I consider meals—nothing 
is too good, but the best need not be the most expensive. 


THE matter of food my first rule is to buy only in season. 
When rhubarb first appears in the market it costs ten cents 
for three thin sticks—a luxury not to be thought of; but a 
few weeks later a large bunch may be bought for five cents, 
and then it is a luxury no longer. 

I find the most profitable method, as far as all staples are 
concerned, is to buy in large quantities. Buying in bulk 
these are some of the prices I pay on ten-pound quantities, 
purchased, say, once a month: Oatmeal, 37 cents; cornmeal, 
21 cents; rice, 44 cents; barley, 58 cents; hominy, 24 cents; 
lentils, 38 cents; peas, 48 cents; beans, 56 cents; lima beans, 
78 cents; ingredients for soups, 27 cents; broken macaroni, 
40 cents. The problem of keeping these foods so purchased 
in quantities I have solved with bean-pots. Some articles, 
like tea and cocoa, are delivered in good containers; but the 
cereals, which are delivered only in bags, I empty into stone 
bean-pots, and these keep the cereals dry, sweet and clean. 

With meat I find it profitable to buy one large joint each 
week rather than smaller ones and ‘‘ make-ups.”’ A joint 
costing $1 or $1.25 will provide meat for my family for four 
days at least: once as a roast, twice served plainly in cold 
slices, once in a stew, and finally, nearly always, in soup. 
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HIS picture shows the average incomes made in certain in- 

dustries and professions. The industrial incomes were 
obtained from the Government’s investigation of the earnings 
of over 3,000,000 adult males. The income of public school- 
teachers is taken from the report of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1911. The salaries of city and country 
ministers are from the United States Census reports, and the 
Professorial salary is the average paid in State Universities 
of the East, the Middle West and the Far West. 











Of the vegetables I buy carrots, turnips, parsnips and 
onions, and the fresh green stuff only in the summer when it 
is very cheap. Plain boiled rice or plain boiled macaroni I 
sometimes serve as a ‘‘ vegetable,’’ too, and it is appreciated 
as such. Through the winter, when fruit is expensive, I buy 
the dried fruits—prunes, apricots, figs, dates—and serve 
them in different ways. 

Cookery is an immensely important subject for the woman 
of small means. Any woman can get the reputation of 
being a good cook when she has unlimited eggs, milk and 
butter and meat to handle, but it is not so easy to get that 
reputation when those articles are scarce or nil; however, 
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with ten cereals, twenty flavors, ten common vegetables and 
ten common fruits a woman can get that reputation if she 
cares to take the trouble. Moreover there is no waste in 
my kitchen. The soup-kettle is always there. 

Bakery bread I found an expensive and inferior article, 
so I learned to make my own, and by doing so halved the 
cost of bread for my family; for with baker’s bread I had 
to have at least eight ten-cent loaves a week, but an eighty- 
cent bag of flour will make enough bread for two weeks, 
with a few cakes and biscuits besides. 

Early in my housekeeping experience I learned to make 
soups; indeed they are a food of which my family is extremely 
fond. Because of the use of soups I do not have many dishes 
at one meal, and this not only makes the labor of preparing 
meals less (and what woman really likes to cook?), and 
the labor of clearing them away less, but it also makes the 
meals more appreciated—spins out variety, so to speak. 

Finally my golden rule is: Never buy anything there is not 
money in the pocket to pay for. It is astonishing how many 
things we think we want, more astonishing how many of those 
things we can comfortably do without, and still more aston- 
ishing to find that when we have attained the necessary 
money we have lost the desire; whereas had we bought on 
credit we should have lost our money too! 


This Family of Three Divide the Income 


E ARE a family of three—my husband, my young 
lady daughter and myself. My husband was a suc- 
cessful lawyer for many years, but about fifteen years ago 
his health failed and his business suffered in consequence, 
with the result that five years ago he gave up his office and 
we have since been living on our present limited means. 
Years ago we gave up our home in a fashionable suburb 
and removed to a less expensive locality, where, surrounded 
by charming people, we rent an attractive house of nine 
rooms, besides bathroom, attic and cellar, for $30 a month. 
When my husband gave up business he had only enough 
money left to bring him in an income of $50 a month, while 
my personal income from three different sources amounted 
to $74 a month, making our combined income $124 a month. 
On that we live, and live well. We are able todo this because 
we have put the whole thing on a business basis and each 
of us meets certain obligations. Thus my husband spends 
his $50 monthly as follows: 


WCE S icy 4 ck, Ate Go fhe ha os ; . $30.00 
Gas Bul... . : Ne atic, 9 reid Baas Wiss vga tee, ea 
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$41.40 


This does not leave a very large margin for personal use, but 
it seems to be enough, as my husband is always well and 
comfortably dressed and has no expensive habits. 

We happen to live in the Middle West where natural gas 
is burned a great deal, and we use it in the furnace, range, 
gas log in the living-room, and small breakfast stove, besides 
which we have coal fires in a large hall grate and a small 
bedroom grate, only requiring these, however, in very severe 
weather. This accounts for the large monthly gas bill, cov- 
ering the expenses of lighting, heating and cooking. I have 
given the average bill, for of course in winter it is much 
heavier, sometimes as high as $15, whereas in summer it 
drops down to sixty or seventy cents a month. 

We keep no servant, as we find it very difficult to get a 
satisfactory servant for the wages we can afford to pay. But 
we have a woman come in every fortnight to sweep and 
clean the whole house, for which I pay her $1 and give her 
a hearty meal at noon. 

Our washings are quite small, except in summer, and we 
send them out at an average weekly cost of $1.50, I supplying 
the soap and starch. 


EGULARLY every Saturday morning I take my basket 

and go to market, for I find that by so doing I buy 

meats, fruits and vegetables for about half what I would 
pay if I ordered them from shops. 

In the matter of meats I buy a good roast every Saturday, 
either beef, lamb or kidney roast of veal, and it appears in 
some form or other at almost every subsequent dinner during 
the week following. If I get a leg of lamb it is roasted for our 
Sunday dinner, and served with browned potatoes, corn 
pudding, smooth rich gravy, and (in season) celery, with 
coffee and a nice dessert. Monday the meat is sliced cold 
and served with hot, baked sweet or white potatoes. Tues- 
day I chop fine about a cupful of meat from the ends, 
season it with curry powder, heat it with some of the gravy 
left from Sunday, and pour ina bed of hot, salted boiled rice, 
providing thus a delicious lamb curry. Wednesday I make 
an old-fashioned stew, which, with a dish of baked macaroni 
and cheese and a nice dessert, provides a very good dinner 
indeed. Probably by Thursday or Friday the meat will be 
gone, and a veal cutlet, with a slice of halibut for Friday, 
will finish the week. We do not waste a scrap, for whatever 
is left from any stew, and the bones, we save and combine 
with something else to make a good luncheon dish. 

Our breakfasts are very simple. My husband takes a 
cereal, egg and coffee, my daughter takes an orange and 
cereal, while I always have two slices of toast with coffee. 
As we have such light breakfasts we have more solid lunch- 
eons at noon, always with a salad. In addition we heat up 
meat-ends left from dinner the night before, spread on toast, 
or perhaps we have an omelet, with a baked potato and 
hot biscuits, muffins or a Sally Lunn, and a cup of tea or 
chocolate, which, with preserved fruits and cake for dessert, 
makes a wholesome luncheon. We always have hot bread 
for luncheon, as none of us cares for it in the morning. More- 
over when we are all at home we have a good cup of tea, 
with cookies, crackers or sandwiches, each afternoon. 

I always put up a great deal of fruit in the summer, about 
a peck of everything that comes, beginning with straw- 
berries and ending with quinces. It is true that putting up 
so much fruit in summer requires a great deal of sugar, to 
say nothing of the trouble, but both expense and trouble 
pay for themselves when we open the jars of delicious, 
healthful fruit day after day in winter. 

We only take a pint of milk a day, with an extra quart on 
Saturday, which gives cream for our coffee and cereal every 
morning, while the milk is used in cooking. 
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In summer we take plenty of ice, but in winter we only take 
a small piece on Saturday, and, when the weather is cold 
enough, put out a pan of water at night. In the morning the 
water is frozen, and so we provide our own ice. In summer 
we make ice cream for dessert twice a week. | 

Now that I have told how we live I will tell what it costs 
us. I have copied the following average from my expense 
book of last year: 


AVERAGE PER MONTH 








SGMOR TOE COI 5 ls sy es ee ee ty 4 ot eee 
PO eee Ge eer ee. fa ee 8 tee: 8 oe eee 
I i i ibrar Wall ais cae eee RI a peer | 
Butter aes ra i Ta a 
PEN es ris. tse Be eee at with le gy Cae 
Woman to Clean . Pag Ce ee er ere 

$29.54 
Monthly Allowanceto Daughter . . .... . =. . 20.00 

$49.54 


Subtracting $49.54 from my monthly income of $74 leaves 
me a balance of $24.46 for my personal and general expenses, 
and from this I try to put aside $5 every month for an 
emergency fund to pay the doctor or the dentist. 

I belong to two patriotic societies, one literary club and 
two card clubs, to each of which I pay annual dues, besides 
entertaining the smaller clubs in my turn. We take eight 
magazines and a daily paper and subscribe to a circulating 
library. 


Y DAUGHTER dresses entirely on her allowance of 

$20 a month. She buys one handsome gown and one 
tailor-made suit every year, and the rest of her clothes we 
make ourselves. 

I spend about $10 a month or even less on my clothes, the 
rest going to general expenses. We watch the advertise- 
ments, and often get bargains in silks and other materials 
which we make up into pretty house dresses. We find we can 
make pretty gingham dresses for $1 each or less; pretty lawn 
dresses, with lace yokes and ribbon belts, for $2 apiece or 
less. We make pretty shirtwaists, with lace insertion, for $1 
each, and my daughter embroiders them so beautifully that 
they look like French waists. We make white or colored duck 
skirts for fifty cents each. Sometimes we get a bargain in a 
remnant of eight or nine yards of silk, and by careful plan- 
ning and cutting make a pretty evening dress for $5. For 
example, last autumn I bought a beautiful quality of black 
satin, in two remnants, which I made up with a train skirt 
and two waists, one open-necked for evenings and one with 
a white lace yoke and Persian trimming for luncheon and 
other parties. This made me a handsome gown for all 
winter at a cost of $12.70, and it will do for second best next 
winter. We make all our underclothes and some of our hats. 

We rent half a pew in church, for which we pay $10 a 
year. Our other church contributions amount to nearly 
as much more. 

Wedding gifts and Christmas presents are quite a drain 
on our income, but we crochet, knit and embroider, and make 
most of the gifts ourselves at a comparatively small cost. 

Every summer we board a couple of weeks at some inex- 
pensive place and get an entire change of air and a complete 
rest, for when we do our own work and our own sewing we 
find an occasional rest necessary; but the house is closed 
while we are away, so all the expense of running it, except 
the rent, is saved. 

Now I know there are many persons who live on a smaller 
income than ours, but I doubt if there are many who dress 
as well, live as well and give parties, go into society, belong 
to clubs, entertain friends, have a creditable church position, 
give pretty Christmas presents, take yearly summer trips 
and enjoy all the amenities of life as we do on $124 a month. 

It took some years of hard experience to get things down 
to the necessary level and yet have the creature comforts 
and a refined, cultured, attractive and hospitable home, but 
we have done it. 


$30 a Week and 2 Boys in Private School ? 


\V E LIVE— myself, my husband and our three boys, aged 

four, eight and ten years—in New York City for ten 
months in the year and at the seashore for two months. 
Two of our boys attend a private school; we not only live 
decently, but we also live well, and we put nearly $100 in 
bank each year—all on $30 a week. We are able to do 
all this simply because I treat my household as a business 
proposition, the secret of my management being the precise 
division of our money for particular purposes. 

If I were asked to make a set of rules I should say, first, 
don’t get in debt to yourself one week by borrowing from 
next week’s money; second, don’t buy in large quantities; 
third, don’t buy in cheap places; fourth, always pay cash. 
The main thing in handling an income is to divide the money 
so as to be able to live without fear of debt. I may state 
that I am able to manage my accounts because my hus- 
band, ever since we were married, has turned over his salary 
to me and let me fight out my own salvation. 

The basis of my system is to have six envelopes into 
which I separate the money. One is for rent and tuition, a 
second is for the children’s and my clothes, a third is for 
my husband’s clothes, a fourth is for gas and laundry bills, 
a fifth is for food, the sixth is for life and accident insur- 
ance for my husband, and for vacation money, doctor bills 
and theaters. 

We live in a five-room apartment, for which we pay $29 
a month, which includes steam heat and hot and cold water. 

Here is the way I divide my expenses for a year: 

WEEK YEAR 

Rent Bill, $29 Monthly . .... .. . . $6.69 $348.00 
Children’s Tuition ($100 for 9 Months—$30 Extra 
Sarees) #5 OO se eS : : 2.50 130.00 


RR ec is aA ia ear uh | oy. Sa 
Clothes for Self and Children, and Household Linen 2.23 116.00 


Penman se Cotes Sk wel 1.25 65.00 
Husband’s Carfare and Pocket Money 3.00 156.00 
Gas Bill and Washerwoman . Pg re Se Le 78.00 
Carfare or Moving Pictures ........ 25 13.00 
Se ig lel ae ae a Pm Ps 20.00 
Te eee noe GE ee ee eee 75.00 
PE ROMO le go Sou. ne es = hg tes Bie 45 12.00 
Life Insurance ($2000). . . . pk pe ee 58 20.00 
Theater or Extras... .. ToD yo ters” 15.00 
DAME te. ms x eke Meg 96.00 


$30.00 $1560.00 

If one prefers the public schools of course the amount 
required for the private tuition of the boys would be saved; 
but I favor the private school, believing that my boys’ 
habits will become better from contact with the other 


*To the author of this article was awarded one of the prizes in The Journal’s 
contest: “How I Run My House on a Business Basis.” 





children there than in the public schools. So each week I 
put in envelope No. 1 $9.25 for rent and tuition, and I never 
have to bother about the payment of those bills. When they 
are due I open the envelope and the money is there, ready. 
It will be noted that there are three months in summer 
when there is $2.50 a week I do not have to pay out for 
tuition. That money meets the yearly shoe bill of myself 
and the boys. 


Pa my hardest problem is to keep down the food 
bill. I not only have to make every cent count there, but 
also have to study how to avoid waste and hungry stomachs 
at the same time. Eight dollars a week is not much food 
money for five persons, with only one little boy minus a 
grown-up appetite. First of all I cut down the meat bill. 
Some think it is impossible to live without meat in quantity, 
but I have found that it is not only possible, but it is advis- 
able as well. Vegetables, if properly cooked, are more 
healthful and far cheaper. 

For breakfast we have oatmeal and toast. My husband 
and I drink coffee, while the children have milk. 

On Sunday we have a leg of lamb or a piece of roast beef. 
I always buy enough to serve on Monday, and sometimes I 
have enough left to make a hash on Tuesday. On Thursday 
we have steak or veal cutlet or chops for dinner. On Friday 
there is fish for dinner. 

Every day we have for dinner a French soup that I make 
myself out of vegetables, onions and dried bread. This soup 
is not only cheap and easy to make, but it is also very 
nourishing. All of the other dishes for our luncheons and 
dinners are made of eggs, rice, potatoes, string beans, peas, 
lentils, macaroni and salad. For dessert we have bananas 
with milk and sugar, or apples or oranges. We never eat 
cake except at Sunday dinner. 

As far as buying is concerned it has been my experience 
that it is better to buy in small quantities, even if one has 
to pay proportionately more for the things bought. For 
instance, we use about five pounds of sugar a week, but if 
I bought by the month I am sure we would use twenty-five 
pounds easily. I buy rice, lentils and beans in two-pound 
quantities, butter by the pound, eggs by the dozen and 
potatoes by the thirty pounds. Moreover I never market 
in cheap places. When I buy meat I do not ask for tender- 
loin or such expensive cuts, because if the meat is of first 
quality a cut of the top of the sirloin makes a fine roast — 
and it is only 18 cents a pound, and has no bones and little 
fat, so that nothing is wasted. 

In summertime, of course, there is possible a much greater 
variety in vegetables, and, as they are cheaper, many more 
different dishes may be made. The principal objection to a 
vegetable diet is that at least an hour and a half of time 
is required to prepare each meal. Yet on the other hand 
this diet has the advantages of original economy and 
healthfulness. 

WEEKLY BILL For Foop 


1 LR a a een ee ee ey a 
utter ts FOUnGS «4 8 ee we kw we ee) 6D 
Peete GUOECNS 2) 5 Ok Se ede lS a en we, 
PR terre, Say Te, a) lee a te, a eh tar a! ee, Ske eee .30 
Ben eee OY eo aN, A Te Ee .70 
omen roumey i Pe GROVE ae 2 GE OOS st5 
ES IN 10 oe i dod I way id ce, we ee ow, 
Rice, Lentils, Peas, Beans, Macaroni, Oatmeal, etc.. . . . 54 
MGHOGSD ANG OMIA <6 ee a ee ee ek eS oe SO 
ROME OWS. x ae a, Sry amare og, Gr we US eee 
AROS a evs ‘ AG? nde <hr a a ee m E. 
Rice ORS. 6 Gk OG lS Eo oes ee ww ve em 
Stem Ce ~o.. 6) ar a ae te ae Be ee © eo ee Ge a 
SHIIENOSN ets) c> Jonas ee ead he oe Be Sess 

$7.01 
DATSOTICONE EAR) “tel 453,003 ee BR ae a eee 

$8.00 


HE majority of families spend a great deal of money 

for clothing while we spend only $2.25 a week, exclusive of 
my husband’s clothing. I am able to limit the clothing bill 
of myself and my children to $116 a year by buying good 
clothing at bargain prices at the end of each season, and 
because I do much sewing at home. I make all of my own 
underclothes as well as most of the under and outer cloth- 
ing of my children. I buy for myself one tailored suit a 
year, but I make all of my own dresses. I buy the suits 
of my oldest boy, and sometimes those of my other two 
when I am able to find real bargains. I also buy a new 
overcoat for my oldest boy each winter, and give his old 
coat to his younger brother. I trim my own hats and 
always buy a trimming which will last for two hats. My 
winter hats I trim in part with a beautiful black French 
plume that I bought when I was married. Many of the 
expensive articles which every woman needs to finish her 
off, so to speak, I get as Christmas presents, or else by 
saving my Christmas money, given in place of presents, 
from year to year. For instance, I have a diamond brooch 
and a diamond ring, each of which represents four years 
of saving. Instead of buying jewelry of trivial value I 
saved until I was able to buy articles which will last me for 
life, and which will still have a real value when I am through 
with them. Here, then, are my clothing and household 


expenditures for one year: 
SELF CHILDREN 

Muslin for Underwear $ 2.50 1 Norfolk Suit. . . . $3.00 
Lace and Trimming . 1.50 1 Overcoat . ... . 5.00 
Port. 3 4 ROR Rees So cs ce 3 
6 Pairs of Cotton Stock- 3 Winter Hats . . . . 2.85 

Ings .. . . . 150 3SummerHats .. . 2.85 
1 Pair of Silk Stockings 1.00 3 Pairsof Gloves .. of. 


2 Gingham Petticoats . 1.00 27 Yards of Gingham (for 


1144 Dozen Handkerchiefs 1.80 Summer Suits) . . 3.25 

1 Pairof Kid Gloves . 1.00 4 Yards of Woolen Suit- 
1 PairofSilk Gloves .  .50 Me 65 Bee a rare) Bree 

2 Pairsof Cotton Gloves .50 18 Pairs of Stockings (15 
1 Pair of Slippers . 1.00 Cents a Pair) sine BO 
1 Silk Petticoat . . . 2.00 2 Wool Undershirts . . 1.90 
2 House Dresses. . . 2.00 2 Underdrawers .. . 1.00 
6 Shirtwaists . . . . 4.00 4 Cotton Underwear. . 2.00 
1 Woolen Skirt . . . 3.00 3 Pairsof Rubbers . . 1.50 
2 Summer Dresses . . 4.00 3 PairsofSlippers. . . 1.50 
1 Tailored Suit . . . 10.00 moGee os es wt DS 
1 Spring Coat (2 Years) 5.00 2 Dozen Handkerchiefs. .50 
SIR Ch. ee $36.15 
: $54.30 Miscellaneous . . . . 3.85 
Miscellaneous. . . . 4.70 $40.00 

: $59.00 
HOUSEHOLD LINEN 

6 Sheets... . . « . $4.50 3 Tablecloths. . . . 63:00 


10 Pillowcases 1:50 Se NOONE cr a kf 8 
12 Linen Towels .. 1.75 3 Bath Towels. ... .75 
12 Cotton Towels . . . 1.25 $17 00 
j) Bedspread ... . 3.00 : 


The $3 a week noted elsewhere for my husband’s carfare 
and pocket money suffice, because he nearly always lunches 
at home. Here is his yearly clothing expense: 


SE RS es ee eS 8 ee Ee al le ak anes Se 
Overcoat (3 Years) 5.00 
Raincoat (3 Years) 3.00 
or ne 4.00 
2 Pairs of Shoes 7.00 
2 Resoles 2.00 
6Shirts . eo wee 6.00 
Underwear and Socks 8.00 
Collars, Ties, Gloves . ee 

65.00 


Each summer we go to Ocean Grove, New Jersey, where 
we rent a tent, with a frame kitchen and running water, for 
$60.. We are more comfortable than if we boarded, and it is 
much cheaper. Besides, my husband can be with us each 
night and Sundays. He needs the rest and fresh air as 
much as myself or the boys. 

By a close analysis of my housekeeping system I consider 
that I am able here to note a truth in domestic economy that 
all too many have never discovered: With $25.50 a week we 
would be able to live and no more. With the extra $4.50 we 
are able not only to live, but also to live respectably and 
pleasantly, without worry or fear of debt, and even to have 
a bankaccount. In short this little sum represents the differ- 
ence between poverty and ease. With it we are happy, with- 
out it we would be unhappy; and yet it would be spent and 
never noted did I not have my system to guide me. 


This Wife Sent 2 Children to College 


Y PLEA is for a household account book. For years 

I had kept haphazard records of our family expendi- 
tures, and the arguments that arose over those records were 
more than from all other causes combined. And then came 
the crisis that defined for me the need of accurately kept 
household accounts. We had been married about twenty 
years. My husband is a clergyman, with a salary of $1500 
anda furnished house in a city, but with no garden nor stable. 
I had always kept a maid and a family horse for my own 
use—which seemed a ‘‘necessity’’ in caring for our three 
children. But we were sufficiently forehanded to be com- 
fortably prepared when the college days came for the 
children. And then, the summer that two of them were ready 
to go to college the old story of the ‘‘bottom falling out’’ of 
our investments came too. Some worthless paper was all 
that was left. To give up our cherished plans was unthink- 
able. From our own college experiences we had our own 
ideas and we would not modify them at the sacrifice of 
the children. 

That was five years ago. I have before me the actual 
figures of every cent of expenditure during this period. The 
results show what people can do when they really try. 

The children went to the same Eastern colleges we had 
previously selected for them. Our son worked during his 
vacations, but we would not allow him to work during the 
college year. Our daughter was kindly remembered by an 
aunt to the extent of giving her considerable clothing, but all 
her cash expenses of every kind came to us. Together the 
children’s average expenses were $850 a year above what 
our son earned, and $850 taken from $1500 leaves $650. 
Added to this was about $125 received in “ perquisites’’ each 
year,-‘making a total of $775, or $2.12 a day. This sum was 
expected to enable a clergyman to be presentable among 
prominent men every day of the week, his wife to ‘appear 
in the best society,” his daughter at home to attend school 
and continue her music; it was also expected to be sufficient 
to keep up the library, the telephone and the traveling 
expenses, and not to allow our example in the ‘‘art of giving” 
to become impaired; furthermore it was to heat, light and 
clean a twelve-room house on a conspicuous corner, where 
not even a lettuce-bed could be cultivated; and it was to 
feed three people the year round and five during the three 
vacation months, besides ‘‘company”! 

Of course I dismissed the maid at once, and in a few weeks 
I found a purchaser for my horse, for we soon saw we must 
make a business of economy. In order to do this my 
husband and I entered into a financial agreement, with the 
following plan, based upon records of previous years: 

First we worked out a schedule on a system of percent- 
ages—that is, showing what proportion of our monthly 
income could be spent for any given cause, and come out 
even. My husband intrusted me with the execution of the 
plan—including handling the money. I copy the schedule: 

ACTUAL 


PER PER PER AVERAGE A 
YEAR MONTH CENT. YEAR FOR 

5 YEARS 
Pode ci .n BO, SHED Sis 28 $217.21 
Fuel, Light, Telephone . . . 108.00 9.00 14 107.29 
Cite. & as ek 108.00 9.00 14 152.47 
Ugpee a 6 Sk te ee 5.00 7% 31.23 
Books, Papers, etc. . . . . 36.00 3.00 46 26.72 
WOMMEE . 6 ws et ee ee ee 1.00 11% 12.67 
eM re, ise Le 51.00 4.25 6% 73.47 
Church and Benevolence . . 72.00 6.00 10 115.17 
Purmeere. 2 as Gl we 1.00 1% 3.15 
Amusements ..... . 12.00 1.00 1% 8.39 
Dentist and Doctors. . . . 40.00 3.25 5 27.61 
BOSURARCE oe feoas eons 50.00 4.25 6 24.09 


$777.00 $64.75 100 $799.17 


Yes, I hear you saying that I spent more than I received! 
I did apparently, but remember, the children were graduated 
a year ago; and a special need this year brought up our 
‘“‘Benevolence”’ item more than $200 above the schedule. 
Otherwise I would have been more than even. 


Y EXPERIENCE we found it desireble to change some 
of the percentages, but I always madethem balance. For 
instance, if we wanted a book more than its price in meat 
we made the exchange. If I wanted to visit the children 
more than to hire a washerwoman I increased ‘‘ Travel”’ at 
the expense of ‘‘Work.”’ As a result of the determined 
study of food values I was able to reduce our food account 
from $313.63 the first year—which was an excess of $97.63 
over the schedule—to $197.40, a saving of more than 
$9.69 a month. And we do not appear to be underfed! 
Buying in quantities at lowest prices, and preserving with 
care the food values, was my plan. Creamery butter by 
the tub, ‘‘reworked” with a little salt and packed in small 
jars with damp salt over the top cloth, tastes good when 
butter has doubled in price. Meat by the “‘quarter” may 
be purchased and kept in a city house “with care." Sugar 
by the one hundred pounds saves twenty five-pound bags 


‘to pay for with uncertain weight. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 78 
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What Has Already Happened in This Story 


NE of the foundlings in the John Grier Home, an orphan asylum 

which is visited and inspected by the trustees on the first Wednesday 
in each month (an awful day for the inmates), is Jerusha Abbott, eighteen 
years old, who has been allowed to attend the village High School, where 
she has done well in some studies and brilliantly in English. A trustee 
of the Home decides that she shall go to college and learn to be a writer. 
Her board and tuition are to be paid directly to the college, and she is to 
have an allowance of thirty-five dollars a month. In return she is to 
write a letter every month to the trustee, whom she does not know and 
has seen only once at the door of the Home in the dusk, when the head- 
lights of a passing motor-car cast a grotesque, long-legged shadow of him 
on the inside wall. These letters are to be addressed, in care of the 
trustee’s private secretary, to ‘‘Mr. John Smith”’; but ‘‘ Judy,” as she is 
called, decides to write to him as ‘‘Mr. Daddy Long-Legs Smith.’’ She 
does so, telling about her studies and her daily life, describing her room 
and her student friends, including popular Sallie McBride and aristocratic 
Julia Pendleton, now and then comparing her asylum life under the 
matron, Mrs. Lippett, with her new experiences, and chronicling the 
occasional visits of Julia’s uncle, Mr. Jervis Pendleton, to college. Judy’s 
first two summer vacations are spent at Lock Willow Farm, where Mr. 
and Mrs. Semple, with their hired girl, Carrie, and their hired man, 
Amasai, look after her, and she learns to drive their old horse Grove. 
After her Freshman year she and Sallie and Julia room together in 
Fergussen Hall, and in her Sophomore year she visits Sallie’s home during 
the Christmas recess and meets Sallie’s brother, Jimmie McBride, a stu- 
dent at Princeton. Later she goes with Julia and Sallie on a shopping 
trip to New York, and Mr. Pendleton takes them to luncheon and to the 
theater. Then he unexpectedly turns up at Lock Willow Farm in her 
second summer there, and they have some jolly times together. She has 
been steadily pushing ahead as a student and writer, winning a scholarship 
and getting some stories and verses published, and incidentally developing 
a spirit of independence that occasionally causes friction between her and 
her guardian. In her Junior year she accepts Julia’s invitation to visit 
her in New York during the Christmas holiday recess. The following 
summer she tutors the two children of an acquaintance at the seashore— 
although her guardian has offered to send her to Europe—and then, in 
spite of his objections, spends the last two weeks of her vacation with 
Sallie in the McBrides’ Adirondack camp. Her first novel is rejected by 
a publisher and she burns it; but the next morning she wakes up ‘with 
a beautiful new plot’’ for another novel on which she begins work at once. 


Dear Daddy Long-Legs: 


E ARE now getting the most dreadful lessons in 
\ N | Philosophy—all of Schopenhauer for tomorrow. 
The Professor doesn’t seem to realize that we are 
taking any other subject. He’s a queer old duck; he goes 
about with his head in the clouds, and blinks dazedly when 
occasionally he strikes solid earth. He tries to lighten his 
lectures with an occasional witticism—and we do our best to 
smile, but I assure you his jokes are no laughing matter. He 
spends his time between classes in trying to figure out whether 
matter really exists or whether he only thinks it exists. 
Where do you think my new novel is? In the waste- 
basket. I can see myself that it’s no good on earth, and 
when a loving author realizes: that what would be the 
judgment of a critical public? 


Later—I address you, Daddy, from a bed of pain. For 
two days I’ve been laid up with swollen tonsils; I can just 
swallow hot milk, and that is all. ‘‘ What were your parents 
thinking of not to have those tonsils out when you were a 
baby ?’’ the doctor wished to know. I’m sure I haven’t an 
idea, but I doubt if they were thinking much about me. 

Yours, j:-A 


Next morning—I just read this over before sealing it. 
I don’t know why I cast such a misty atmosphere over life. 
I hasten to assure you that I am young and happy and exu- 
berant, and I trust you are the same. Youth has nothing 
to do with birthdays, only with alivedness of spirit; so even 
if your hair is gray, Daddy, you can still be a boy. 
Affectionately, Jupy. 


Dear Mr. Trustee: March Sth. 


OMORROW is the first Wednesday in the month—a 

weary day for the John Grier Home. How relieved 
they'll be when five o’clock comes and you pat them on the 
head and take yourselves off! Did you (individually) ever 
pat me on the head, Daddy? I don’t believe so—my 
memory seems to be concerned 
only with fat Trustees. 

Give the Home my love, please— 
my truly love. I have quite a 
feeling of tenderness for it as I 
look back through a haze of four 
years. When I first came to col- 
lege I felt quite resentful because 
I’d been robbed of the normal 
kind of childhood that the other 
girls had had; but now! don’t feel 
that way in the least. I regard it 
as a very unusual adventure. It 
gives me a sort of vantage point 
from which to stand aside and 
look at life. Emerging full grown 
I get a perspective on the world 





that other people, who have been brought up in the thick 
of things, entirely lack. 

I know lots of girls (Julia, for instance) who never know 
that they are happy, they are so accustomed to the feeling 
that their senses are deadened to it; but as for me—I am 
perfectly sure every moment of my life that I am happy. 
And I’m going to keep on being happy, no matter what 
unpleasant things turn up. I’m going to regard them (even 
toothaches) as interesting experiences, and be glad to know 
what they feel like. ‘‘And whatever sky’s above me, here's 
a heart for every fate.” 

However, Daddy, don’t take this new affection for the 
J. G. H. too literally. If I have five children, like Rousseau, 
I sha’n’t leave them on the steps of a foundling asylum in 
order to insure their being brought up simply. 

Give my kindest regards to Mrs. Lippett (that, I think, 
is truthful; love would be a little strong), and don’t forget 
to tell her what a beautiful nature I’ve developed. 

Affectionately, Jupy. 


Dear Daddy: Lock WILLow, April 10th. 


O YOU observe the postmark? Sallie and I are embel- 

lishing Lock Willow with our presence during the 
Easter vacation. We decided that the. best thing we could 
do with our ten days was to come where it is quiet. Our 
nerves had got to the point where they wouldn’t stand 
another meal in Fergussen. Dining in a room with four 
hundred girls is an ordeal when you are tired. There is so 
much noise that you can’t hear the girls across the table 
speak unless they make their hands into megaphones and 
shout. That is the truth. 

We are tramping over the hills, and reading and writing, 
and having a nice, restful time. We climbed to the top of 
“Sky Hill” this morning, where Mr. Pendleton and I once 
cooked supper—it doesn’t seem possible that it was nearly 
two years ago. I could still see the place where the smoke 
of our fire blackened the rock. It is funny how certain 
places get connected with certain people, and you never go 
back without thinking of them. I was quite lonely without 
him—for two minutes. 

What do you think is my latest activity, Daddy? You 
will begin to believe that I am incorrigible—I am writing a 
book. I started it three weeks ago and am eating it up in 
chunks. I’ve caught the secret. Mr. Pendleton and that 
editor man were right: you are most convincing when you 
write about the things you know. And this time it is about 
something that I do know—exhaustively. Guess where it’s 
laid! In the John Grier Home! And it’s good, Daddy; I 
actually believe it is—just about the tiny little things that 
happened every day. I’m a realist now. I’ve abandoned 
romanticism; I shall go back to it later, though, when my 
own adventurous future begins. 

This new book is going to get itself finished—and pub- 
lished! You see if it doesn’t. If you just want a thing hard 
enough and keep on trying you do get it in the end. I've 
been trving for four years to get a letter from you—and 
I haven’t given up hope yet. 

Good-by, Daddy dear. (I like to call you ‘‘ Daddy dear,’’ 
it’s so alliterative.) Affectionately, Jupy. 





P. S.—I forgot to tell you the farm news, but it’s very 
distressing. Skip this postscript if you don’t want your 
sensibilities all wrought up. 

Poor old Grove is dead. He got so he couldn’t chew and 
they had to shoot him. 

Nine chickens were killed by a weasel or a skunk or a rat 
last week. 

One of the cows is sick, and we had to have the veterinary 
surgeon out from Bonnyrigge Four Corners. Amasai 
stayed up all night to give her linseed oil and whisky. But 
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we have anawful suspicionthat the poor sick cow got nothing 
but linseed oil. 
Sentimental Tommy (the tortoise-shell cat) has dis- 
appeared; we are afraid he has been caught ina trap. 
There are lots of troubles in the world! 


Dear Daddy Long-Legs: May 17th. 


feos is going to be extremely short, because my shoulder 
aches at the sight of a pen. Lecture notes all day and 
immortal novel all evening make too much writing. 

Commencement three weeks from next Wednesday! I 
think you might come and make my acquaintance—I shall 
hate you if youdon’t! Julia’s inviting Mr. Pendleton, and 
Sallie’s inviting Jimmie McB., but who is there for me to 
invite? Just you and Mrs. Lippett, and I don’t want her. 
Please come. 

Yours, with love and writer's cramp, Jupy. 


Dear Daddy Long-Legs: Lock WILLow. 


’"M EDUCATED! My diploma is in the bottom bureau 

drawer with my two best dresses. Commencement was 
as usual, with a few showers at vital moments. Thank you 
for your rosebuds. They were lovely. Mr. Pendleton and 
Master Jimmie both gave me roses, too, but I left theirs in 
the bathtub and carried yours in the class procession. 

Here I am at Lock Willow for the summer—forever, 
maybe. The board is cheap; the surroundings quiet and 
conducive to a literary life. What more does a struggling 
author wish? I am mad about my book. I think of it 
every waking moment, and dream of it at night. All I want 
is peace and quiet and lots of time to work (interspersed 
with nourishing meals). 

Mr. Pendleton is coming up for a week or so in August, 
and Jimmie McBride is going to drop in sometime through 
the summer. He’s connected witha bond house now, and 
goes about the country selling bonds to banks. He’s going 
to combine the ‘‘ Farmers’ National” at the Corners and me 
on the same trip. 

You see that Lock Willow isn’t entirely lacking in society. 
I'd be expecting to have you come motoring through—only 
I know now that that is hopeless. 

When you wouldn't come tomy Commencement I tore you 
from my heart and buried you forever. 

Jupy Assortr, A. B. 


Dearest Daddy Long-Legs: July 24th. 
Y! ISN’T it fun to work—or don’t you ever doit? It’s 
especially fun when your kind of work is the thing you’d 

rather do more than anything else in the world. I’ve been 
writing as fast as my pen would go every day this summer, and 
my only quarrel with life is that the days aren't long enough 
to write all the beautiful and valuable and entertaining 
thoughts I’m thinking. 

I’ve finished the second draft of my book and am going to 
begin the third tomorrow morning at half-past seven. It’s 
the sweetest book you ever saw~—it is truly. | think of 
nothing else. [I can barely wait in the morning to dress and 
eat before beginning; then I write and write till suddenly 
I’m so tired that I’m limp all over. Then I go out with 
Colin (the new sheepdog) and romp through the fields and 
get a fresh supply of useful ideas. It’s the most beautiful 
book you ever saw—oh, pardon, I said that before, didn't I ? 

You don’t think me conceited, do you, Daddy dear? I’m 
not really, only just now I’m inthe enthusiastic stage. May- 
be later I'll get cold and critical. No, I’m sure I won't! 
This time I’ve written a real book. Just wait till you see it. 

I'll try for a minute to talk about something else. | 
never told you, did I, that Amasaiand Carrie were married 
last May? They are still work- 
ing here, but so far as I can see it 
has spoiled them both. She used 
just to laugh when he tramped in 
mud or dropped ashes on the floor, 
but now—you should hear her 
scold. And she doesn’t curl her 
hair any longer. Amasai, who 
used to be so obliging about beat- 
ing rugs and carrying wood, 
grumbles if you suggest such a 
thing. Also his neckties have 
grown quite dingy—black and 
brown where they used to be 
scarlet and purple. I’ve deter- 
mined never to marry. It’s a 
deteriorating process evidently. 
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There isn’t much of any farm news. The animals are 
all in the best of health. The pigs are unusually fat, 
the cows seem contented and the hens are laying ‘well. 
Are you interested in poultry? If so let me recommend 
that invaluable little work, ‘200 Eggs per Hen per 
Year.”” I am thinking of starting an incubator next 
spring and raising broilers. You see I’m settled at 
Lock Willow permanently. I have decided to stay 
until I’ve written 114 novels, like Anthony Trollope’s 
mother. Then I shall have completed my life work 
and can retire and travel. : 

Mr. James McBride spent last Sunday with us. 
Fried chicken and ice cream for dinner, which he 
appeared to appreciate. I was awfully glad to see him; 
he brought a momentary reminder that the world at 
large exists. 

Poor Jimmie is having a hard time peddling his bonds. 
The Farmers’ National at the Corners wouldn’t have 
anything to do with them, in spite of the fact that they 
Pay six per cent. interest and sometimes seven. I think 
he’ll end by going home to Worcester and taking a job 
in his father’s factory. He’s too open and confiding and 
kind-hearted ever to make a successful financier. But 
to be the manager of a flourishing overall factory is a 
very desirable position, don’t you think? Just now he 
turns up his nose at overalls, but he’ll come to them 
all right. 

I hope you appreciate the fact that this is a long 
letter from a person with writer’s cramp. But I still 
love you, Daddy dear, and I’m very happy. With 
beautiful scenery all about, and lots to eat, and a com- 
fortable four-post bed, and a ream of blank paper and 
a pint of ink—what more does one want in the world? 

Yours, as always, Jupy. 


P. S.—The postman arrives with some more news. 
Weare toexpect Mr. Pendleton on Friday next to spend 
a week. That’s a very pleasant prospect—only I am 
afraid my poor book will suffer. Mr. Pendleton zs 
demanding. 


HERE are you, I wonder? 

I never know what part of the world you are 
in, but I hope you're not in New York during this 
awful weather. I hope you’re on a mountain peak 
(but not in Switzerland; somewhere nearer) looking 
at the snow and thinking about me. Please be think- 
ing about me. I’m quite lonely and I want to be 
thought about. Oh, Daddy, I wish I knew you! 
Then when we were unhappy we cou!d cheer each 
other up. 

I don’t think I can stand much more of Lock 
Willow. I’m thinking of moving. Sallie is going to 
do Settlement work in Boston next winter. Don’t you 
think it would be nice for me to go with her, then 
we could have a studio together?’ I could write while 
she settled, and we could be together in the evenings. 
Evenings are very long when there’s no one but the 
Semples and Carrie and Amasai to talk to. I know 
ahead of time that you won’t like my studio idea. I can 
read your secretary’s letter now: 
Miss JERUSHA ABBOTT. 

Dear Madam: Mr. Smith prefers that you remain at 
Lock Willow. Yours truly, 

Emer H. Griccs. 

I hate your secretary. I am certain that a man 
named Elmer H. Griggs must be horrid. But truly, 
Daddy, I think I shall have to go to Boston. I can’t 
stay here much longer. If something doesn’t happen 
soon I shall throw myself into the silo pit out of sheer 
desperation. 

Mercy! but it’s hot. All the grass is burnt up, and 
the brooks are dry, and the roads are dusty. It hasn’t 
rained for weeks and weeks, and the country isn’t 
beautiful any more. 

This letter sounds as though I had hydrophobia, 
but I haven’t. I just want some family. 

Good-by, my dearest Daddy. 

I wish I knew you. Jupy. 


Dear Daddy: Lock WILLow, Sept. 19th. 


OMETHING has happened and I need advice. I 
need it from you, and from nobody else in the world. 
Wouldn't it be possible for me to seeyou? It’s so 
much easier to talk than to write; and I'm afraid your 
secretary might open the letter. Jupy. 


P. S.—I’m very unhappy. 
as - 
Dear Daddy Long-Legs: Lock WILLow, October 3d. 


OUR note written in your own hand—and a 

pretty wobbly hand!—came this morning. I am 
so sorry that you have been ill; I wouldn’t have both- 
ered you with my affairs if I had known. Yes, I will 
tell you the trouble; but it’s sort of complicated to 
write, and very private. Please don’t keep this letter, 
but burn it. 

Before I begin—here’s a check for one thousand 
dollars. It seems funny, doesn’t it, for me to be send- 
ing a check to you?) Where do you think I got it? 

I've sold my story, Daddy. It’s going to be published 
serially in seven parts, and then in a book! You 
might think I’d be wild with joy, but I’m not. I’m 
entirely apathetic. Of course I’m glad to begin paying 
you—I owe you over two thousand more. It’s coming 
in installments. Now don’t be horrid, please, about 
taking it, because it makes me happy to return it. I 
Owe you a great deal more than the mere money, and 
the rest I will continue to pay all my life in gratitude 
and affection. 

And now, Daddy, about the other thing; please give 
me your most worldly advice, whether you think I'll 
like it or not. 

You know that I've always had a very special feeling 
toward you; you sort of represented my whole family; 
but you won't mind, will you, if I tell you that I have 
a very much more special feeling for another man? 


You can probably guess without much trouble who he 
is. I suspect that my letters have been very full of 
Mr. Pendleton for a very long time. 

I wish I could make you understand what he is like 
and how entirely companionable we are. We think 
the same about everything—I- am afraid I have a tend- 
ency to make over my ideas to match his! But he is 
almost always right; he ought to be, you know, for he 
has fourteen years’ start of me. In other ways, though, 
he’s just an overgrown boy, and he does need looking 
after—he hasn’t any sense about wearing rubbers when 
it rains. He and I always think the same things are 
funny, and that is such a lot; it’s dreadful when two 
people’s senses of humor are antagonistic. I don’t 
believe there’s any bridging that gulf. 


ND he is—oh, well! He is just himself, and I miss 
him, and miss him, and miss him. The whole world 
seems empty and aching. I hate the moonlight because 
it’s beautiful and he isn’t here to see it with me. But 
maybe you've loved somebody, too, and you know! If 
you have I don’t need to explain; if you haven’t I 
can’t explain. 

Anyway, that’s the way I feel—and I’ve refused 
to marry him. 

I didn’t tell him why; I was just dumb and miser- 
able. I couldn’t think of anything to say. And now 
he has gone away imagining that I want to marry 
Jimmie McBride. I don’t in the least—I wouldn’t 
think of marrying Jimmie; he isn’t grown up enough. 
But Mr. Pendleton and I got into a dreadful muddle 
of misunderstanding, and we both hurt each other’s 
feelings. The reason I sent him away was not because 
I didn’t care for him, but because I cared for him so 
much. I was afraid he would regret it in the future— 
and I couldn't stand that! It didn’t seem right for a 
person of my lack of antecedents to marry into any 
such family as his. I never told him about the Orphan 
Asylum, and I hated to explain that I didn’t know 
who I was. I may be dreadful, you know. And his 
family are proud—and I’m proud too. 

Also, I felt sort of bound to you. After having been 
educated to be a writer I must at least try to be one; 
it would scarcely be fair to accept your education and 
then go off and not use it. But now that I am going to 
be able to pay back the money I feel that I have par- 
tially discharged the debt—besides, I suppose I could 
keep on being a writer even if I did marry. Either of 
the professions is not necessarily exclusive. 

I’ve been thinking very hard about it. Of course he 
is a socialist, and he has unconventional ideas; maybe 
he wouldn’t mind marrying into the proletariat so much 
as some men might. Perhaps when two people are 
exactly in accord, and a!ways happy when together and 
lonely when apart, they ought not to let anything in the 
world stand between them. Of course I want to believe 
that. But I’d like to get your unemotional opinion. 
You probably belong to a Family also and will look 
at it from a worldly point of view, and not just a 
sympathetic human point of view—so you see how 
brave I am to lay it before you. 

Suppose I go to him and explain that the trouble 
isn’t Jimmie, but is the John Grier Home—would that 
bea dreadful thing for me todo? It would takea great 
deal of courage. I’d almost rather be miserable for 
the rest of my life. 

This happened nearly two months ago; I haven't 
heard a word from him since he was here. I was just 
getting sort of acclimated to the feeling of a broken 
heart when a letter came from Julia that stirred me 
all up again. She said—very casually—that ‘‘ Uncle 
Jervis” had been caught out all night in a storm when 
he was hunting in Canada, and had been ill ever since 
with pneumonia. And I never knew it. I was feeling 
hurt because he had just disappeared into blankness 
without a word. I think he’s pretty unhappy, and I 
know Iam! 

What seems to you the right thing for me to do? 

Jupy. 


Dearest Daddy Long-Legs: October 6th. 
ERTAINLY I'll come to see you—at half-past four 
next Wednesday afternoon. Of course I can find 

the way. I’ve been in New York three times, and I am 

not quite a baby. I can’t believe that I am really 
going to see you—I’ve been just thinking you so long 
that it hardly seems as though you are a tangible 
flesh-and-blood person. 

You are awfully good, Daddy, to bother yourself 
with me, when you’re not strong. Take care and don’t 
catch cold. These fall rains are very damp. 


Affectionately, Jupy. 


P. S.—I’ve just had an awful thought. Have you 
a butler? I’m afraid of butlers, and if one opens the 
door I shall faint upon the step. What can I say to 
him? You didn’t tell me your name. Shall I ask for 
Mr. Smith? 


My very dearest Thursday Morning. 
Mr. Jervie Daddy Long-Legs Pendleton-Smith: 


ID you sleep last night? I didn’t. Not a single 

wink. I was too amazed and excited and bewil- 
dered and happy. I don’t believe I ever shall sleep 
again—or eat, either. But I hope you slept; you must, 
you know, because then you will get well faster and can 
come to me. 

Dear man, I can’t bear to think how ill you’ve been— 
and all the time I never knew it. When the doctor 
came down yesterday to put me in the cab he told me 
that for three days they gave you up. Oh, dearest, if 
that had happened the light would have gone out of 
the world for me. I suppose that some day—in the 
far future—one of us must leave the other; but at 
least we shall have had our happiness and there will 
be memories to live with. 

I meant to cheer you up—and instead I have to cheer 
myself. For in spite of being happier than I ever 


dreamed I could be I’m also soberer. The fear that 
something may happen to you rests like a. shadow on 
my heart. Always before I could be frivolous and care- 
free and unconcerned because I had nothing precious 
to lose. But now—I shall have a Great Big Worry all 
the rest of my life. Whenever you are away from me 
I shall be thinking of all the’ automobiles that can run 
over you, or the signboards that can fall on your head, 
or the dreadful squirmy germs that you may be swal- 
lowing. My peace of mind is gone forever—but, any- 
way, I never cared much for just plain peace. 

Please get well—fast—fast—fast! I want tohave you 
close by where I can touch you and make sure you are 
tangible. 

Such a little half-hour we had together! I’m afraid 
maybe I dreamed it. If I were only a member of 
your family (a very distant fourth cousin) then I 
could come and visit you every day, and read aloud and 
plump up your pillow and smooth out those two little 
wrinkles in your forehead and make the corners of 
your mouth turn up ina nice, cheerful smile. But you 
are cheerful again, aren’t you? You were yesterday 
before I left. The doctor said I must be a good nurse, 
that you looked ten years younger. I hope that being 
in love doesn’t make every one ten years younger. Will 
you still care for me, darling, if I turn out to be only 
eleven? 


B doinie RDAY was the most wonderful day that could 
ever happen. If I live to be ninety-nine I shall never 
forget the tiniest detail. The girl who left Lock Willow 
at dawn was a very different person from the one who 
came back at night. Mrs. Semple called me at half-past 
four; I started, wide awake, in the darkness, and the 
first thought that popped into my head was: “I am 
going to see Daddy Long-Legs!”’ 

I ate breakfast in the kitchen by candlelight, and then 
drove the five miles to the station through the most 
glorious October coloring. The sun came up on the 
way, and the swamp maples and dogwood glowed 
crimson and orange, and the stone walls and cornfields 
sparkled with hoarfrost; the air was keen and clear and 
full of promise. I knew something was going to happen. 
All the way in the train the rails kept singing: ‘‘ You’re 
going to see Daddy Long-Legs.”’ It made me feel secure. 
I had such faith in Daddy’s ability to set things right. 
And I knew that somewhere another man—dearer than 
Daddy—was wanting to see me, and somehow I had a 
feeling that before the journey ended I should meet him 
too. And you see! 

When I came to the house on Madison Avenue it 
looked so big and brown and forbidding that I didn’t 
dare go in, so I walked around the block to get up my 
courage. But I needn’t have been a bit afraid; your 
butler is such a nice, fatherly old man that he made me 
feel at home at once. 

‘Is this Miss Abbott?” he said to me, and I said 
‘“Yes,”’ so I didn’t have to ask for Mr. Smith after all. 

He told me to wait in the drawing-room. It was a 
very somber, magnificent, man’s sort of room. I sat 
down on the edge of a big upholstered chair and kept 
saying to myself: 

“I’m going to see Daddy Long-Legs! 
see Daddy Long-Legs!”’ 


I’m going to 


HEN presently he came back and asked me please to 

step up to the library. I was so excited that really 
and truly my feet would hardly take me up. Outside 
the door he turned and whispered: ‘‘ He’s been very ill, 
Miss. This is the first day he’s been allowed to sit up. 
You'll not stay long enough to excite him?”’ I knew 
from the way he said it that he loved you—and I 
think he’s an old dear! 

Then he knocked and said ‘‘Miss Abbott,” and I 
went in and the door closed behind me. 

It was so dim coming in from the brightly lighted 
hall that for a moment I could scarcely make out any- 
thing; then I saw a big easy-chair before the fire and a 
shining tea-table with a smaller chair beside it. And I 
realized that a man was sitting in the big chair with a 
rug over his knees. Before I could stop him he rose— 
sort of shakily—and steadied himself by the back of 
the chair and just looked at me without a word. And 
then—and then—I saw it was you! Buteven with that 
I didn’t understand. I thought Daddy had had you 
come there to meet me for a surprise. 

Then you laughed and held out your hand and said: 
“Dear little Judy, couldn’t you guess that I was Daddy 
Long-Legs?”’ 

In an instant it flashed over me. Oh, but I have 
been stupid! A hundred little things might have told 
me if I had had any wits. I wouldn’t make a very good 
detective, would I, Daddy ?— Jervie?—what must I call 
you? Just plain Jervie sounds disrespectful, and I can’t 
be disrespectful to you. 


WAS avery sweet half-hour before your doctor came 
and sent me away. I was so dazed when I got to the 
station that I almost took a train for St. Louis. And 
you were pretty dazed too. You forgot to give me any 
tea. But we’re both very, very happy, aren’t we? 

I drove back to Lock Willow in the dark—but oh, how 
the stars were shining! And this morning I’ve been 
out with Colin visiting all the places that you and I 
went to together, and remembering what you said 
and how you looked. The woods today are burnished 
bronze and the air is full of frost. It’s climbing weather. 
I wish you were here to climb the hills with me. 

I am missing you dreadfully, Jervie dear, but it’s a 
happy kind of missing; we'll be together soon. We 
belong to each other now really and truly, no make- 
believe. Doesn’t it seem queer for me to belong to 
some one at last? It seems very, very sweet. 

And I shall never let you be sorry for a single instant. 

Yours, forever and ever, Jupy. 


This is the first love letter I ever wrote. Isn’t it 
funny that I know how? 


THE END 
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1 AM the daughter of a minister. Fur- 
¢ thermore my mother came of Puritan 
stock, and, like her people before her, 
she believed the theater to be nothing 
3 less than the glittering gateway to 
2) Hades; that dancing was a lure of 
Satan; and she would have thought herself disgraced 
had a pack of playing cards ever found its way into 
her house. 

Mother was a little woman with softly waving 
black hair, quiet, hazel eyes and a sweet mouth. 
But I have seen her lips draw into a straight, scarlet 
line, her eyes harden and her slender little figure 
stiffen at mention of some woman whose only sin 
was, after all, too great a devotion to dress. My 
mother herself always dressed with the utmost 
plainness and did not believe in the wearing of 
jewelry. 

My father was in many ways a brilliant man. His 
parishes were important and his salary was good. In 
addition he made considerable money by writing. 


ERTAINLY I must have been born with a vague 

sense of misplacement, for my mother used to 
say that for six months I screamed without stopping. 
She thought it was the colic; I think it was just plain 
lonesomeness for the parents I had been intended for 
and hadn’t found. Anyhowthere I was, the daughter 
of a minister, marked asa shining example and failing 
right at the start. 

The first sensation I accurately remember experi- 
encing is fear. All my younger life I stood in abject 
fear of my father. And it was what he wished. He 
believed fear to be the first step in discipline. He 
rarely met me with a smile. When he did and I would 
respond by some little gesture or act of affection his 
brows would come together and he would survey me 
through half-closed eyes. 

“Ah! Why all this affection?’’ he would ask. 
‘What are you trying to cover up? What have you 
been doing now?”’ And I would be thrown into a 
panic of explanation that I hadn’t done a thing; 
really, truly I hadn’t! To which he would -2ply, 
usually, either by a shake of the head or with an 
admonition to see that I didn’t do anything; and I 
would slink away to my room to brood over his 
manner and questions, and to wonder in my childish 
way why it was that he always seemed to expect to 
find me doing wrong. And the inevitable conclusion 
to all my ponderings was the sullen thought: 

“Tf he thinks I’m always doing something I might 
as well go ahead and do it just to please him!’’ 
But I was too afraid for open rebellion. Memories 
of paternal disciplinary thrashings held me in leash. 


O WENT on my child life until I was started in 
school. The school I attended was situated about 
five blocks from our home. 

When the eventful ‘first morning’”’ arrived I was 
up bright and early. Mother lovingly curled my hair 
over her finger, and in a perfect fever of excitement 
I went down to breakfast. I had thought Mother 
was going to take me to the school, but Father 
announced that he was going so he could be sure 
that everything was started right. I shivered, for I 
was afraid of what he might say to the teacher; but 
I forced a wan little smile and we started out. 

Father was all that was courteous and lovely 
toward the teacher, but just as he was leaving he 
turned and beckoned to me. ‘‘I should like to see 
her alone for a moment, Miss Robinson,”’ he said. 
Alone in the hall he faced me impressively. ‘‘ Now 
remember,” he said, ‘‘that I shall keep my eye on 
you. Don’t make any attempt to deceive me!”’ 

‘No, sir,’’ I said; and then he motioned me back 
into the room. 

The teacher was a tall, fair woman with a quiet, 
gentle manner; but before I had been in the room 
an hour I knew that there was not a child who could 
impose upon her; nor a child who would, I felt, 
responding like a hungry little plant to the sunshine 
of her smile. 

It was such a luxury not to be afraid! 
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‘be JOURNAL publishes here the third 
installment of ‘‘ My Greatest Experience as 
a Girl and HowI Met It.’’ Nearly every type 
of experience that may fall to the lot of a girl, 
written of by the girls themselves, will be pre- 
sented during the publication of this series, in 
the hope that other girls, facing similar situa- 
tions, may from the reading of these achieve 
victory in their own contests with circumstances. 
Necessarily the anonymity of the authors will be 
preserved in the case of each article. 

The fourth installment of these interesting 
‘Experiences ’’ will appear in the next issue of 
THE JOURNAL (for October). THE EpITors. 
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Father was not at home when I got there for 
luncheon, and I talked freely to Mother. Afterward 
I gave her a hurried kiss and was off again, for some 
of us were going to meet early in the school yard 
and play tag. 

We had a glorious game. To me it was a wonder- 
ful new experience, and the world looked brighter 
and even Father seemed less terrible as I galloped 
about with my curls tossing and the breeze whip- 
ping the warm blood into my face. Then during a 
rest a dear little girl with yellow braids and myself 
decided that we would be chums, and we talked 
eagerly about the secrets we would have. We made 
up our minds that we would make little books out 
of tablet paper and write down in them all the funny 
things we saw, and later compare notes. We would 
write everything backward so that nobody but our- 
selves would know what we meant. 

After school, with our arms about each other, we 
walked slowly homeward. I discovered that she 
lived on the same street with me, but a block far- 
ther on. When we separated at my gate she prom- 
ised to call for me in the morning at eight-thirty. 
“Then we'll have plenty of time in the yard to play 
tag before school,” she said; and I agreed joyfully. 
I turned then and went quietly and with a dim 
foreboding at my heart into the house. 


OTHER was not at home. There were always 

club meetings, mothers’ meetings and sewing 
circles which the minister’s wife must attend. She 
was, besides, much interested in a mission in the 
heart of the town, and devoted several afternoons a 
week to horrifying excursions through the slums, 
where she, in company with others as horrified as 
herself, distributed tracts broadcast. 

I went through the quiet house to the kitchen, 
where the cook greeted me by telling me that I must 
change my dress. Mother wanted the one I had on 
kept fresh for the next day. Then the cook unbut- 
toned my dress and I started slowly up the back 
stairway. 

“Your papa came home and he bane mad,” the 
cook called to me. ‘‘He tell your mamma you go 
school too early.”’ 

‘Was he awfully, awfully mad, Sophie?” 

“He bane pretty mad,’’ Sophie answered imper- 
turbably. 

I went draggingly upstairs to change my dress. 
Then I crouched down by a front window to await 
the inevitable. 

Mother was the first to come home. I threw 
myself on her and begged her to tell me what Father 
had said. 

“He didn’t like your going to school so early, 
dear,” she explained. ‘‘I said what I could, but 
he seemed to think that you should have known 
better.” 

“Will he whip me?”’ I asked. 

“T don’t think so. But you must never start so 
early again.” 

Father came home presently. As he passed me on 
his way to his room he eyed me sternly, but he said 
nothing until we were all seated at the dinner-table. 
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Then, ‘‘Why did you sneak away so early this 
noon?’’ he asked. 

“IT didn’t sneak, Father,” I said. ‘I just went to 
school.” 

“‘And why, may I ask, did you go to school three- 
quarters of an hour before it was time for school to 
begin?”’ 

‘‘A—a lot of us wanted to play tag,” I said, 
hesitating. 

‘““Ah! You went early so as to chase around with 
a lot of strange children, did you? Well, listen to 
me. Hereafter you are not to leave this house until 
a quarter of nine and a quarter past one. That will 
give you fifteen minutes. which is abundant time, 
to get to school. Remember!’’ 

“But can’t I go just a little early sometimes to 
play tag? I'd like to,” I veritured 

“Of course you would like to. And just because 
you would I am not going to allow you to do so. 
It is your natural inclination to do wrong. But you 
are to mind what I tell you. And now I don’t want 
to hear anything more about it.” 

And I had promised my little new chum to go early 
with her the next morning! When she called for 
me I told her with hot cheeks what my father had 
said. Somehow I was terribly ashamed for him. 

“‘Huh!”’ said my new friend. ‘‘ What clock do you 
go by?’ I pointed to the parlor clock. She nodded. 

“Well, I'll wait for you today, but tomorrow you 
just put the clock ahead a little. There’s nothing 
wrong about that. You’ve got to have some fun 
sometimes, haven’t you?”’ 

Somehow just then the idea dawned on me that I 
would have to have fun—sometimes. So after that, 
when tag seemed necessary, I held séances with the 
clock, went early and played. 

As I remember it this was my first deception. 


I HAD not gone to school long before I discovered 
that there was something the matter with boys. 
Upon seeing me talking over the fence with a curly- 
haired little fellow my father had called me sharply 
into the house and informed me that if ever he caught 
me doing such a thing again he would whip me. The 
question ‘‘ Why ?”’ which I did not dare ask my father, 
I put to my mother, and she answered evasively that 
when I was older I would understand, but that now 
I must be content to know that it was not nice for 
little girls to play with little boys. 

But I must find out. And so I went with my 
questions to older girls, and after a time had accu- 
mulated a lot of miscellaneous and unhealthful infor- 
mation which had the effect of making me awkward 
and illat ease whenever there were boys about, at the 
same time endowing them with a fascination which 
the normal, healthy little animals never could have 
had for me had they not been presented to me as 
they were. 

Also all the young things I knew danced. And 
their parents allowed them to go to matinées. I 
could neither dance a step nor had I the remotest 
idea what the inside of a theater looked like. Con- 
sequently I became labeled as ‘“‘Queer”’; and I was 
let alone more and more, for what fun is there going 
about with a girl who ‘‘can’t do anything”’? 

So, left to myself, 1 became a bookworm. Mother 
and Father saw that I was provided with good read- 
ing matter, but they were too busy to notice that I 
was also provided with much that was bad, for I had 
a card to the circulating library and soon got the 
habit of drawing out all the current fiction, which 
was in many cases entirely unsuited to my years and 
knowledge of the world. 


“We I was in my early teens I became more and 
more conscious of the fact that in the eyes of my 
father and mother and the deacons and older women 
of the church I had been placed in the world to be 
a shining example to all the other young people. 
The minister’s daughter must do no wrong. She 
must never indulge in unseemly levity, for what 
would people think? She must never miss her 
church or Sunday-school or prayer-meeting; for, if 
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the minister’s daughter were negligent, then the other 
young folks would feel that they might be the same. She 
mustn't use slang and she mustn’t dress so that people would 
look at her. : And she must keep the Sabbath Day scrupu- 
lously holy; which meant that on Sunday everything pleasur- 
able or interesting to the average girl must be abandoned 
by the minister's daughter and she must sit behind the closed 
blinds of her room, with her Bible and her ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,”’ throughout the long Sunday afternoon, until time for 
Young People’s Meeting, which she must attend properly 
prepared to take her part. 

Such Sundays! Will I ever forget them? To this day I 
never wake up on a Sunday morning without a dull feeling 
in my head and a duller one in my heart, and it takes a 
couple of hours before I realize that Iam not as I was. And 
now I never go to church! 

All the good people assisted Father in keeping tab on me. 
If I erred in the slightest degree those who felt it their 
“duty’’ told him, and he, in what I know he believed to be 
merely “‘ righteous indignation,” would never spare the rod, 
arguing to himself, no doubt, that my failings were due to 
neglect on his part. 


WAS allowed to have nothing to do with decent men. 

But both Father and Mother encouraged me to go among 
the castaways who came to the mission which I have men- 
tioned, to distribute tracts and ask them regarding the 
condition of their souls. And in this way I came in contact 
with drunkards and derelicts of all descriptions: the unclean 
of body and the unclean of mind; men whom my school 
friends would never have been allowed to look at. But 
because I was young, and supposedly in a state of absolute 
innocence, my parents thought that my freshness and purity 
might have the desired effect of saving these creatures, and 
so they encouraged me in the ‘‘good work.”’ 

And thus it came about that one night, while laboring in 
a frenzy of zeal brought about by the hysterical sermon of a 
traveling evangelist, I met a man who looked at me with 
eyes that drew and fascinated me. He was of middle age, of 
imposing appearance and kindly face, with dark hair that 
had turned to silvery gray at the temples. Timidly I asked 
him about his soul. He did not answer for a minute. Then 
he laid his big warm hand over my slender girlish one. 

“Poor little girl,’’ he said. ‘‘What are they thinking of 
to let you come down here?”’ 

I drew away from him, startled. My eyes sought my 
father. But he was kneeling at the mourners’ bench with 
a poor drunken fellow who was weeping and moaning in 
maudlin hysteria. 

My mother was sitting with her hand over her eyes in 
silent prayer. I turned back to the man, whose pitying, 
amused gaze had never left my face. 


“Why do you say that?’’ I asked him. ‘‘ Don’t you want 
to be a Christian?”’ 

He leaned toward me. “No!” he said. ‘‘ Not the kind of 
Christian that sends babies like you into a hole like this.” 

And, looking with eyes that for the first time in my life 
saw, I understood. 


| pewniae that night on I was different. The pleasures I could 
not enjoy openly I enjoyedinsecret. I saved my allowance 
and took a surreptitious course of lessons at a dancing school. 
My girl friends, delighted at my “nerve,” assisted me to the 
best of their ability, and many a night I danced until mid- 
night when I was supposed to be studying some particularly 
difficult lesson at the home of my chum. In the same 
manner I went to the theater. And in like manner I became 
really acquainted with men. 

I grew to be an adept in the art of deceit. From an 
abnormally conscientious girl I developed into a most 
unscrupulous liar when the occasion demanded. 

Deceit cannot help but sear the soul. My pleasures, 
instead of being to me the innocent, harmless ones they 
were to other girls, were in my mind wild orgies, and I looked 
upon myself as an adventuress. The merest pleasantry of 
a man to me I transformed into a glowing compliment and 
dreamed and gloated over it. I soon learned that men liked 
to look at me, and I began to take the most scrupulous care 
of my personal appearance for no other reason in the world 
than that I might be pleasing in their eyes. 

My reading had stored my mind with a miscellany of 
facts and ideas which, assisted by my imagination, made me 
for my age a fairly interesting talker; and wherever I was, 
so long as that place was not home, I had a good time. 

At about this period my mother informed me timidly that 
if any of the ‘‘ nice young men at church”’ expressed a desire 
to call they might do so on one evening a week. I thanked 
her, but shuddered involuntarily. Invite any of my friends 
to my home? What could we do? We couldn’t play cards. 
We couldn’t dance. Father hated noise, so we couldn’t sing. 
Invite my friends to my father’s house? Never! 


f bing came the greatest experience of my life as a girl, 
and, naturally, I met it wrongly. How else could I have 
met it? I ran away and married the man I had met at the 
mission that night and whom I had been meeting secretly 
ever since. My chum, who also had met him, helped me get 
away because she thought him “ perfectly lovely.” 

My father and mother were heartbroken, of course. They 
could not see why I, of all girls, should do such a thing—I 
who had been so carefully brought up! 

After my marriage we came back to the home town to live. 
My husband was a real-estate man—and a drunkard, as 
I discovered a week after my marriage. The shock of my 
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discovery almost drove me insane, but I was determined 
that no one should know of my misery; and night after night 
I have crouched alone by the window, waiting for my 


husband to come home, knowing that his return would mean 


drunken brutality and insult, but braving anything rather 
than let my parents know of what I had brought on myself. 

Then the baby came and things were different. What 
I might be able to bear myself my innocent child should not 
be called ‘upon to suffer. So I got a divorce and a small 
settlement which enabled me to take three small rooms and 
hire a little nursegirl. Then I went out to look for work. 
My father came to me and offered to take the baby and 
bring her up. 

“It would be better for her to be with us than with you,” 
he said. ‘‘If we have her we will make a good woman of 
her. What can you do for her, divorced as you are and 
possessing your distorted viewpoint ?’’ 

I answered, for the first time in my life feeling no fear of him: 

“You had me—for eighteen years—what did you do 
for me?”’ 

Finally I secured a position on a newspaper, where, 
because of a faculty I had for using my eyes and putting 
what I saw on paper in a readable manner, I was thought 
well of, and I made a fair salary. Every minute when I 
was not working I devoted to my baby, and as she grew into 
little-girlhood, as nearly as I could I lived her life with her. 
Her mud pies were as sacred to me as her confidences, and 
never have I thrown away the smallest thing her wee fingers 
have fashioned for me. Always she has been sure of my 
understanding, or my effort at it, and my sympathy. 


FTER three years I married again—a man from another 
city. He did not look upon my elopement and divorce 
as anything to my discredit. They were, he said, only the 
natural consequences of what had gone before. He took me 
and my baby into his heart and home, and for the first time 
in my life I was made to realize the right of things. By 
careful and judicious treatment ‘ie healed, one by one, the 
little wounds in my heart, and, as the months went by, in 
the warmth of a perfect understanding I grew in strength 
and comprehension. 

And how my baby is blossoming out as a girl should. She 
is fifteen years old now and sweet as a rose, though not what 
some might term “innocent,” for she has come to me and 
the man she calls ‘‘Father’’ with the questions a girl will 
ask, and we have always answered them frankly and truth- 
fully and to the best of our ability. And, because she realizes 
that some day the duties and glories of wifehood and mother- 
hood will be hers, she codperates with us in our endeavors 
to keep her body and mind clean and healthy. 

She hasa Bible and knows the fundamentals of ( ‘hristianity. 
But her soul is in her own keeping. 


The Miseries of Being a Belle 


Overcoming Them was This 


q counter in a store, with the admiring crowd 
about me commenting on my Roman-gold 
’ curls and transparent skin. Tradition has it 
that I was something of a wonder in those 
) days. I came by it from both sides, for the 
reat a our family admirers was that all our clan could lay 
claim to beauty and patrician appearance. 

The spot in which I was born, an old Southern place, was 
of unusual charm. Among such surroundings one should 
have developed an angelic disposition. As it was, however, 
aunts and great-aunts came in their coaches and took me 
to their parties and stood me upon tables for the guests to 
admire. I was fed upon bonbons and adulation. Vanity 
and its twin, Jealousy, must have objected to so perfect an 
existence, or they were just then out of a job, for the advent 
of a sister soon brought home to me the bitter fact that much 
of the attention which I had accepted as my due was to be 
shared by her. 

The family were not alone in their admiration, for, when 
we went to town and walked up the principal street, people 
stopped to ask who we were, and I still felt myself the center 
of attraction. 

Thus the beautiful unconscious period of childhood spent 
itself and the subtle tendencies of egoism grew with exercise. 
Tradition has it that when the baby teeth fell out, and the 
hair grew long and straggly, a monster frown covered the fair 
face, and ‘‘ when she was bad she was horrid.”’ 





wr the first brother was born, upon the “‘ back seat”’ 
I sat with a terrible thud. That no one took note of 
this fact exaggerated my grievance. [I could not understand 
the change, and so retaliated by becoming a torment. 

I began to assume the power which fear engenders, and it 
was some consolation to rule over and subdue the family and 
servants. My sister I called ‘‘Goody,” because it teased her. 
She was quiet, did all the hard jobs and studied assiduously. 
I hated her for the approval she received, and I took by 
superior force the pretty things that were given to her and 
used them myself. My parents tried. various punishments, 


but all failed, and my uncontrolled energy found an outlet * 


in every form of mischief. My home offered no interest 
in these quiet days of domesticity and I was only happy 
when away. 

At fifteen I threw off the bondage of school and entered 
wildly into a life of pleasure. I believed so firmly in myself 
that it gave mea subtle power of communicating the belief to 
others. It was easy to establish a court of my own, for all the 
swains in the country were only too eager to worship at my 
shrine. I was as agreeable in society as I was disagreeable 
at home. Further I possessed the happy faculty of making 
a great deal out of nothing, and so was counted wise as well 
as beautiful. When the family fortune began to go down 
my desires continued to rise. I brought home numerous 
‘guests to meals and sent out invitations without consulting 
any one. 


From a long line of suitors I finally selected a serious pro- 
fessional man. He had spent years in winning me, wrote me 
numerous poems, and was a perfect slave to my every whim. 
My wedding and honeymoon were marked by compliments 
and admiration on every side. 

After six weeks we returned to my father-in-law’s house, 
for my husband was just starting out in his profession. The 
whole earth seemed at my feet. 


HORTLY thereafter I sought my own family. That they 

J would rush to welcome me was what I expected if I had 
given them even a thought. I had begun to feel that it had 
been unjust to them for me to go away. How they had loved 
the gayety that would be theirs no more, for ‘‘Goody’”’ was 
“too backward” ever to talk. Who would supply the artistic 
touch? Well, I decided, I would not take away my water- 
colors, and ‘‘Goody”’ could have all the knickknacks in our 
room. My studio I would not touch; the demand for my 
paintings would be greater now that the new relations would 
be clamoring for them. I could still do my work there, for 
I owed my family something. It would be inconvenient on 
bad days, but then I could stay to luncheon and see to 
the boys’ table manners once more. ‘‘Goody’’ must come 
out of her shell and do the family credit. I would give her 
lessons in conversation. 

As I neared the house I heard gay voices: Mother was 
reading to my two brothers—an unheard-of thing. As I 
entered the boys took to their heels, holding their hands to 
their throats. Mother came forward to meet me. 

‘“They are wearing some of your silk ties,’’ she explained, 
‘and are afraid you will want them back.’’ She had on one 
of my old eo altered almost beyond recognition, but 
my quick glance betrayed that I knew. 

‘Well, no one has recognized i it, and I hoped to fool you,’ 
Mother said. 

‘“What’s the use,’’ I protested, ‘‘when you can get muslin 
for a quarter a yard?”’ She still needed my advice! 

‘‘Not if you haven’t got the quarter,” she said sadly. 
‘But don’t call attention to your sister’s—the old pink you 
outgrew last year—it is the first silk dress she has had, and it 
is more becoming to her than it was to you.” 


N THE parlor a group of girls were gathered around 
‘Goody.”’ I had never before noticed that she was pretty. 
The girls greeted me, then cried out to her to go on with 
the story, whereupon ‘‘Goody,”’ quite unconscious of my 
presence, plunged forth into such a flood of language that I 
decided it unnecessary to mention the lesson in conversation, 
at least before the girls. 
Hurt at the nature of my reception, I would speak to the 
servants; they would receive me in the flattering darky fashion. 
‘*Didn’t hope to see you so soon,” cried Mandy. ‘Old 
Mis’ said you wouldn’t care if I finished up these slippers, 
being’s you got so many fine things.” As for the maid, 
she appeared terror-stricken, for she was wearing my old 
studio apron. 


Girl’s Greatest Experience 


“You ain’t mad, is you?’ she inquired. ‘‘The mistus 
said, ‘Go long, she ain’t going to paint no more,’ and I ain’t 
got none fine enough for this here ’casion noway.”’ 

Even my “‘studio”’ had vanished. 

“Yes, two hours after you left,’” Mother explained, ‘‘it 
was converted into a workshop, and the boys have enjoyed 
it so on rainy days. It has given them quite new spirits.”’ 

My sacrifice of the bric-a-brac was also unnecessary. 
I did not recognize my one-time room. ‘‘Goody” had put 
out all her own things, which I had never permitted. They 
had packed everything of mine, they told me, and I could 
send for them right away! 

“But I don’t care to be uprooted like this!” I cried 
indignantly. 

“We wanted to get settled—thought we were doing 
something great, as you never liked hard jobs,”’ the boys 
explained. 

It was after this visit that the throne of Self began to 
totter. In the new home of my father-in-law, where four 
sisters reigned, I became a sort of entombed nonentity. The 
home routine was of years’ standing, and I soon saw that I 
must fall in with it or fall out with the family. I, who had 
been served by so many, found myself a mere fraction and a 
very useless one. The girls borrowed my hats and clothes 
and monopolized my callers. Once when passing an open 
window I[ heard my mother-in-law say: ‘‘ No, I never wanted 
my son to marry a belle; they are of no use.’’ I complained, 
but my husband was so engrossed with his books that he did 
not even listen to my grievances. 

When I went home again for sympathy ‘‘Goody,”’ grown 
bold and independent, laughed in my face and said: ‘‘ Now 
you know how we felt when you bossed us.”’ 

And Mother chimed in: ‘‘ Yes, you would have your way 
regardless of the other children’s feelings.” 


AVING always posed as being perfect I must live up to 

the standard. So I took up arms and began a desperate 
warfare against the dragon of self-sufficiency. ‘‘Goody’’ 
reminded me that she hoped I enjoyed the job. ‘‘ Multiply it 
by five every day and you will see yourself,” she said. No 
one struck a blow for me. The subjugation of Self was my 
own task entirely. Every passing day I wished my parents 
had been firm enough to continue the punishments they had 
found so futile. It is still hard after all the years to be any- 
thing but first, for I cannot wholly destroy the influence of 
the counter-and-table days. But at last I conquered my 
cragon with the knowledge which experience brings, and 
Solomon counted that wisdom, and wisdom he counted 
greater than anything else under the sun. 

In the quiet home that I appreciate so much now, because 
it was so long materializing, there is a little daughter who 
has the beauty of the clan, but she does not go with adoring 
aunts to worshiping parties. Being a belle has its draw- 
backs. All my efforts now are spent in molding a normal 
child who repays me by her kindness toward the other little 
sisters and brothers she is helping to be happy and useful. 
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IV 
ie eS A a TENISON here in Weston! Then he 


hadn’t had her telegram. Here for the hot, 
confused Sunday dinner, perhaps, when the 
Paget family would be shown in its least 


attractive light. With a sinking heart Mar- 
garet went up the steps and gave him a 
smiling greeting. 

“Doctor Tenison—this is very nice of you!” she said. 
“Have you met my father—my small brothers?’’ 

“We have been having a great talk,” said John Tenison 
genially, ‘‘and this young man’’—he indicated Robert— 
“‘has been showing me the colored supplement of the paper. 
I didn’t have any word from you, Miss Paget,’’ he went on, 
“‘so I took the chance of finding you. And your mother has 
assured me that I will not put her out by staying to have 
luncheon with you.” 

“Oh, that’s nice!’’ Margaret said mechanically. 

She sat down, still flushed from her walk and the nervous- 
ness Doctor Tenison’s arrival caused her, and tried to bring 
the conversation into a normal channel. But an interrup- 
tion occurred in the arrival of Harry and Julie in the run- 
about; the little boys swarmed down to examine it. Julie, 
very pretty, with a perceptible little new air of dignity, went 
upstairs to freshen hair and gown, and Harry immediately 
engaged Doctor Tenison’s attention with the details of what 
sounded to Margaret like a particularly uninteresting 
operation which he had witnessed the day before. 





TERLY discouraged and acutely wretched Margaret 

presently slipped away and went into the kitchen to 
lend a hand if needed. The room presented a scene if pos- 
sible a little more confused than that of the day before. 
Her mother, in a fresh but rather unbecoming gingham, was 
putting up a cold supper for the younger boys, who, having 
duly attended to their religious duties, were to take a long 
afternoon tramp. An opened pot of jam stood at her elbow. 
A tincup and the boys’ fishing-gear lay on a chair. Theodore 
and Duncan themselves hung over these preparations, never 
apparently helping themselves to food, yet never with empty 
mouths. Blanche, moaning ‘‘The Palms,”’ with the insist- 
ence of one who wishes to show her entire familiarity with 
a melody, was at the range. 

Roast veal, instead of the smothered chickens her mother 
had so often, and cooked so deliciously, a mountain of 
mashed potato, corn on the cob, and an enormous heavy 
salad mantled with mayonnaise—Margaret could have 
wept over the hopelessly plebeian dinner! 

“Mother, mayn’t I get down the finger-bowls?’’ she 
asked; ‘‘and mayn’t we have black coffee in the silver 
pot afterward?” 

Mrs. Paget looked absently at her for a dubious second. 
“T don’t like to ask Blanche to wash all that extra glass,” 
she said in an undertone, adding briskly to Theodore: ‘‘ No, 
no, Ted! You can’t have all that cake. Half that!’’ Then 
she returned to Margaret with a cordial: ‘‘ Why, certainly, 
dear! Any one who wants coffee after tea can have it. Dad 
always wants his cup of tea.” 
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“‘Nobody but us ever serves tea with dinner,’’ Margaret 
muttered, but her mother did not hear it. 

“We're all ready now, Mark,” she said; ‘go and tell 
them, dear! All right, Blanche.” 

Ruffled and angry Margaret went to summon the others 
to dinner. Maudie had joined them on the porch now, and 
had been urged to stay, and was already trying her youthful 
wiles on the Professor. 

‘‘Well, he’ll have to leave on the five o’clock!’’ Margaret 
reflected, steeled to bitter endurance until that time. For 
everything went wrong, and dinner was one long night- 
mare for her. There seemed an exhausting amount of 
passing and repassing of plates. The room was hot, the 
supply of ice insufficient. Mr. Paget dwelt on his favorite 
grievance: ‘‘The old man isn’t needed these days. They’re 
getting all young fellows into the bank. They put young 
college fellows in there who are getting pretty near the 
money I am—after twenty-five years!’’ In any pause Mrs. 
Paget could be heard patiently dissuading little Robert 
from his fixed intention of accompanying the older boys on 
their walk, whether invited or uninvited. 

John Tenison behaved charmingly, eating his dinner with 
enjoyment, looking interestedly from one face to the other, 
sympathetic, alert and amused. But Margaret writhed in 
spirit at what he must be thinking. 

Finally the ice cream, in a melting condition, and the 
chocolate cake, very sticky, made their appearance; and, 
although these were regular Sunday treats, the boys felt 
called upon to cheer. Julie asked her mother in an audible 
undertone if she ‘‘ought”’ to eat cake. Doctor Tenison 
produced an enormous box of chocolates, and Margaret was 
disgusted with the frantic scramble her brothers made to 
secure them. 


F YOU’RE going for a walk, dear,”’ her mother said, when 
the meal was over, ‘‘ you’d better go. It’s three now!”’ 

“T don’t know whether we will, it’s so hot,’’ Margaret 
said, in an indifferent tone. 

“Oh, go,” Julie urged; ‘‘it’s much cooler out.” 

They were up in Margaret’s old room, and when Mrs. 
Paget had gone downstairs Julie came over to her sister, and, 
standing close beside her with embarrassed eyes on her own 
hand—very youthful in its plain ring— as she played with 
the bureau furnishing, she said: ‘‘ Mother tell you?” 

Margaret looked down at the flushed face. ‘‘Are you 
sorry, Ju?” 

“Sorry!’’ The conscious eyes flashed into view. ‘‘ Sorry!” 
Julie echoed in astonishment. ‘‘Why, Mark,” she said 
dreamily—there was no affectation of maturity in her man- 
ner now, and it was all the more impressive for that. ‘‘ Why, 
Mark,” said she, ‘‘it’s—it’s the most wonderful thing that 
ever happened to me! I think and think’’—her voice 
dropped very low—‘‘of holding a baby in my arms—mine 
and Harry’s, you know—and of the little face!’’ 

Margaret, stirred, kissed the wet lashes. 

“‘Ju, but you’re so young—you’re such a baby yourself!” 
she said. 


(Page 23) 
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““And, Mark,” Julie said, unheeding, ‘‘you know what 
Harry and I are going to call her if it’s a girl? Not for 
Mother, for it’s so confusing to have two Julias, but for you! 
Because,” her arms went about her sister, ‘‘ you’ve always 
been such a darling to me, Mark!” 

Margaret went downstairs very thoughtfully and out into 
the silent Sunday streets. Where they walked she did not 
know. She knew that her head ached and that the village 
looked very commonplace and that the day was very hot. 
She found it more painful than sweet to be strolling along 
beside the big, loose-jointed figure, and to send an occasional 
side glance to John Tenison’s earnest face, which wore its 
pleasantest expression now. Ah, well, it would be all over 
at five o’clock, she said wearily to herself; and she could go 
home and lie down with her aching head ina darkened room 
and try not to think what today might have been. 


HE came out of a reverie to find Doctor Tenison glancing 
calmly up from his watch. ‘‘The train was five o'clock, 
was it?” he said. ‘I’ve missed it.” 

“Missed it!’’ Margaret echoed blankly. Then, as the 
horrible possibility dawned upon her: ‘‘Oh, no/”’ 

““Oh, yes—as bad as that!”’ he said, laughing at her. 

Poor Margaret, fighting despair, struggled to recover 
herself. ‘‘Well, | thought it might have been important to 
you!”’ she said, laughing quite naturally. ‘‘ There’s a seven- 
six, but it stops everywhere, and aten-thirty. The ten-thirty 
is best, because supper’s apt to be a little late.”’ 

“The ten-thirty,’’ Doctor Tenison echoed contentedly. 
Margaret’s heart sank—five more hours of the struggle! 
“But perhaps that’s an imposition,” he said. ‘‘Isn’t there 
a tea-room—isn’t there an inn here where we could have 
a bite?”’ 

‘We aren’t in Berlin,” Margaret reminded him cheerfully. 
“‘There’s a hotel, but Mother would never forgive me for 
leading any one there! No, we'll take that little walk I told 
you of, and Mother will give us something to eat later.”’ 

Suddenly, unreasonably, she felt philosophical and gay. 
The experience had been thoroughly disenchanting anyway. 
What did a few hours more or less matter? Let him be 
disgusted if he wanted to; she couldn’t help it. 

It was cooler now; the level, late shadows were making 
even Weston pretty. They went up a steep, shady lane to 
the old graveyard, and wandered peacefully, contentedly, 
among the old graves. Margaret gathered her thin gown 
from contact with the tangled, uncut grass; they had to 
disturb a flock of nibbling sheep to cross to the crumbling 
wall. Leaning on the uneven stones that formed it they 
looked down at the roofs of the village, half lost in treetops; 
and listened to the barking of dogs and the shrill voices of 
children. The sun sank lower, lower. There was a feeling 
of dew in the air as they went slowly home. 

When at seven o’clock they opened the gate they found 
on the side porch only Rebecca, enchanting in something 
pink and dotted, Mother and Dad. 

“‘Lucky we waited!’ said Rebecca, rising and signaling 
some wordless message to Margaret that required dimples, 
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widened eyes, compressed lips and an expression of utter 
secrecy. ‘ Supper’s all ready,” she added casually. ; 

“Where are the others?’’ Margaret said, ney He 
the most pleasant sensation she had had in twenty-four hours. 

“Tu and Harry went home, Rob's at George’s, boys walk- 
ing,” said Rebecca briefly. She gave Margaret an eloquent 
side glance as she led the way into the dining-room. 

At the doorway Margaret stopped, astounded. The room 
was hardly recognizable now. It was cool and delightful, 
with the diminished table daintily set for five. The old 
silver candlesticks and silver teapot presided over blue 
bowls of berries and the choicest of Mother’s preserved 
fruits. Some one had found time to put fresh parsley about 
the Canton platter of cold meats, some one had made a 
special trip to Mrs. O’Brien’s for the cream that filled the 
Wedgwood pitcher. 

Margaret felt tears press suddenly against her eyes. 
““Oh, Beck!’’ she could only stammer, when the sisters 
went into the kitchen for hot water and tea biscuit. 

“Mother did it,” said Rebecca, returning her hug with 
fervor. “She gave us all an awful talking to after you left. 
She said here was dear old Mark, who always worked herself 
to death for us, trying to make a nice impression, and to 
have things go smoothly, and we were all acting like Indians, 
and everything so confused at dinner, and hot and noisy. 
So, later, when Paul and I and the others were walking, we 
saw you and Doctor Tenison going up toward the graveyard, 
and I tore home and told Mother he’d missed the five and 
would be back; it was after five then, and we just flew!” 


te WAS all like a pleasant awakening after a troubled 
dream. As Margaret took her place at the little feast she 
felt an exquisite sensation of peace and content sink into her 
heart. Mother was so gracious and charming behind the 
urn, Rebecca irresistible in her admiration of the famous 
Professor’. Her father was his sweetest self, delightfully 
reminiscent of his boyhood and his visit to the White House 
in Lincoln’s day with ‘‘my uncle, the Judge.” But it was to 
her mother’s face that. Mafgaret’s eyes returned most often; 
she wanted—she was vaguely conscious that she wanted — 
to get away from the voices and laughter and think about 
Mother. Howsweet she was—just sweet; and, after all, how 
few people were that in this world! They were clever and 
witty and rich—plenty of them—but how little sweetness 
there was! How few faces, like her mother’s, did not show 
a line that was not all tenderness and goodness. 

They laughed over their teacups like old friends; the 
Professor and Rebecca shouting joyously together, Mr. Paget 
one broad twinkle, Mrs. Paget radiantly reflecting, as she 
always did reflect, the others’ mood. It was a memorably 
happy hour. 

And after tea they sat on the porch, and the stars came 
out, and presently the moon sent silver shafts through the 
dark foliage of the trees. Little Rob came home and climbed 
silently, contentedly, into his father’s lap. 

“Sing something, Mark,”’ said Dad then, and Margaret, 
sitting on the steps with her head against her mother’s 
knee, found it very simple to begin in the darkness one of 
the old songs he loved: 


Don’t you cry, ma honey, 
Don’t you weep no more. 


Rebecca, sitting on the rail, one slender arm flung above 
her head about: the pillar, joined her own young voice to 
Margaret’s sweet and steady one. The others hummed a 
little. John Tenison, sitting watching them, his locked 
hands hanging between his knees, saw in the moonlight 
a sudden glitter on the mother’s cheek. 

Presently Bruce, tired and happy and sunburned, came 
through the splashed silver and black of the street to sit 
by Margaret, and put his arm about her; and the younger 
boys, returning full of the day’s great deeds, spread them- 
selves comfortably over the lower steps. Before long all 
their happy voices rose together on “ Believe Me” and 
“Working on the Railroad ”’ and ‘‘Seeing Nellie Home,” and 
a dozen more of the old songs that young people have sung 
for half a century in the summer moonlight. 

And then it was time to say good-night to Professor 
Tenison. ‘‘Come again, sir!” said Mr. Paget heartily; the 
boys slid their hands cordially into his; Rebecca promised to 
mail him a certain discussed variety of fern the very next 
day; Bruce’s voice sounded all hearty good-will as he hoped 
that he wouldn’t miss Doctor Tenison’s next visit. 

Mrs. Paget, her hand in his, raised keen, almost anxious 
eyes to his face. ‘But surely you'll be down our way 
again ?”’ said she unsmilingly. 

“Oh, surely.” The Professor was unable to keep his eyes 
from moving toward Margaret, and the mother saw it. 

‘“‘Good-by for the present then,” she said, still very gravely. 

“‘Good-by, Mrs. Paget,’’ said Doctor Tenison. “It’s been 
an inestimable privilege to meet you all. I haven't ever had 
a happier day.” 

Margaret, used to the extravagant speeches of another 
world, thought this merely very charming politeness. But 
her heart sang as they walked away together. He liked 
them—he had had a nice time! 


BB i” hyd I know what makes you so different from other 
women,” said John Tenison, when he and Margaret 
were alone. “It’s having that wonderful mother! She— 
she— well, she’s one woman in a million; I don’t have to tell 
you that! It’s something to thank God for, a mother like 
that; it’sa privilege toknowher. I’ve been watching her all 
day, and I’ve been wondering what she gets out of it—that 
was what puzzled me; but now, just now, I’ve found out! 
This morning, thinking what her life is, I couldn’t see what 
repaid her, do you see? What made up to her for the 
unending effort and sacrifice, the pouring out of love and 
sympathy and help—year after year after year 7 

He hesitated, but Margaret did not speak. 

“You know,” he went on musingly, “in these days, when 
women just serenely ignore the question of childrer, or at 
most, as a special concession, bring up one or two—just the 
One or two whose expenses can be comfortably met—there’s 
something magnificent in a woman like your mother, who 
begins eight destinies instead of one! She doesn’t strain and 
chafe to express herself through the medium of poetry or 
music or the stage, but she puts her whole splendid philosophy 
into her nursery—launches sound little bodies and minds 
that have their first growth cleanly and purely about her 
knees. Responsibility—that's what these other women say 
they are afraid of! But it seems to me there’s no respon- 
sibility like that of decreeing that young lives simply shall 
not be. Why, what good is learning, or elegance of manner, 
or painfully acquired fineness of speech and taste and point 
of view if you are not going to distill it into the growing 








plants, the only real hope we have in the world? You know, 
Miss Paget,”’ his smile was very sweet in the half-darkness, 
“‘there’s a higher Tribunal than the social tribunal of this 
world, after all; and it seems to me that a woman who stands 
there, as your mother will, with a forest of new lives about 
her anda record like hers, will—will find she has a Friend at 
court !”’ he finished whimsically. 

They were at a lonely corner, and, a garden fence offering 
Margaret a convenient support, she laid her arms suddenly 
upon the rosevine that covered it, and her face upon her 
arms, and cried as if her heart were broken. 

“Why, why—my dear girl!”’ the Professor said, aghast. 
He laid his hand on the shaking shoulders, but Margaret 
shook it off. : 

“I’m not what you think I am!’’ she sobbed out incohe- 
rently. ‘I’m not different from other women; I|’m just as 
selfish and bad and mean as the worst of them. And I’m 
not worthy to t-tie my m-mother's shoes!”’ 

“Margaret!’’ John Tenison said unsteadily. And in a 
flash her drooping bright head was close to his lips and both 
his big arms were about her. ‘‘ You know I love you, don’t 
you, Margaret ?’’ he said hoarsely over and over, with a sort 
of fierce intensity. ‘‘You know that, don’t you? Don't 
you, Margaret ?”’ 

Margaret could not speak. Emotion swept her like a rising 
tide from all her familiar moorings; her heart thundered; 
there was a roaring in her ears. She was conscious of a wild 
desire to answer him, to say one hundredth part of all she 
felt; but she could only rest, breathless, against him, her 
frightened eyes held by the eyes so near, his arms about her. 

“You do, don’t you, Margaret?’’ he: said more gently. 
“*You love me, don’t you? Don’t you?”’ 

And after a long time, or what seemed a long time, while 
they stood motionless in the summer night, with the great 
branches of the trees moving a little overhead and garden 
scents creeping out on the damp air, Margaret said, with a 
sort of breathless catch in her voice: “You know I do!”’ 

And with the words the fright left her eyes, and happy 
tears filled them, and she raised her face to his. 


OMING back from the train half an hour later she 

walked between a new Heaven and a new earth. The 
friendly stars seemed just overhead; a thousand delicious 
odors came from garden beds and recently watered lawns. 
She moved through the confusion that always attended 
the settling down of the Pagets for the night like one in 
a dream, and was glad to find herself at last lying in the 
darkness beside the sleeping Rebecca again. Now, now, 
she could think! 

But it was all too wonderful for reasonable thought. 
Margaret clasped both her hands against her rising heart. 
He loved her. She could think of the very words he had used 
in telling her over and over again. She need no longer won- 
der and dream and despair: he had said it. He loved her: 
had loved her from the very first. His old aunt suspected 
it, and his chum suspected it, and he had thought Margaret 
knew it. And beside him in that brilliant career that she had 
followed so wistfully in her dreams Margaret saw herself 
his wife. Young and clever and good to look upon—yes, she 
was free tonight to admit herself all these good things for 
his sake!—and his wife, mounting as he mounted beside the 
one man in the world she had elected to admire and love. 
“Doctor and Mrs. John Tenison’’—so it would be written. 
“‘Doctor Tenison’s wife’’—‘‘ This is Mrs. Tenison’’—she 
seemed already to hear the magical sound of it! 

Love—what a wonderful thing it was! How good God 
was to send this best of all gifts to her! She thought how it 
belittled the other good things of the world. She asked no 
more of life now; she was loved by a good man and a great 
man, and she was to be his wife. Ah, the happy years 
together that would date from tonight! Margaret was 
thrilling already to their delights. ‘‘For better, for worse,” 
the old words came to her with a new meaning. There 
would be no worse, she said to herself with sudden convic- 
tion—how could there be? Poverty, privation, sickness 
might come—but to bear them with John, to comfort and 
sustain him, to be shut away with him from all the world 
but the world of their own four walls—why that would be 
the greatest happiness of all! What hardship could be hard 
that knitted their two hearts closer together; what road too 
steep if they essayed it hand in hand? 


yy that—her confused thoughts ran on—that was what 
had changed all life for Julie. She had forgotten all the 
idle ambitions of her girlhood because she loved her husband; 
and now the new miracle was to come to her, the miracle of a 
child, the little perfect promise of the days to come. How 
marvelous—how marvelous it was! The little imperative, 
helpless third person, bringing to radiant youth and irre- 
sponsibility the terrors of danger and anguish and the great 
final joy to share together. That was life. Julie was living; 
and although Margaret’s own heart was not yet a wife's, 
and she could not yet find room for the love beyond that, 
still she was strangely, deeply stirred now by a longing for all 
the experiences that life held. 

In just one day, she realized with vague wonder, her 
slowly formed theories had been set at naught, her whole 
philosophy turned upside down. Had these years of protest 
and rebellion done no more than lead her in a wide circle, 
past empty gain and joyless mirth and the Dead Sea fruit 
of riches and idleness, back to her mother’s knees again? 
She had met brilliant women, rich women, courted women— 
but where among them was one whose face had ever shone as 
her mother’s shone today? The overdressed, idle dowagers; 
the matrons, with their too gay frocks, their too full days, 
their too rich food; the girls, all crudeness, artifice, all schem- 
ing Openly for their own advantage—where among them all 
was happiness? Whereamong them was onewhom Margaret 
had heard say—as she had heard her mother say so many, 
many times: ‘‘Children, this is a happy day”—‘‘Thank 
God for another lovely Sunday all together’—‘‘Isn’t it 
lovely to get up and find the sun shining ?”’—‘‘Isn’t it good 
to come home hungry to such a nice dinner?”’ 

And what a share of happiness her mother had given the 
world! How she had planned and worked for them all— 
Margaret let her arm fall across the sudden ache in her eyes 
as she thought of the Christmas mornings and the stuffed 
stockings at the fireplace that proved every childish wish 
remembered, every little hidden hope guessed. Darling 
Mother—she hadn’t had much money for those Christmas 
stockings; they must have been carefully planned, down to 
the last candy cane. And how her face would beam as she 
sat at the breakfast-table, enjoying her belated coffee after 
the cold walk to church, and responding warmly to the 
onslaught of kisses and hugs that added fresh color to her 
cold, rosy cheeks! What a mother she was— Margaret 


-remembered her making them all help her clear up the 


Christmas disorder of tissue paper and ribbons; then came 
the inevitable bed-making, then tippets and overshoes for a 
long walk with Dad. They would come back to find the 
dining-room warm, the long table set, the house deliciously 
fragrant from the immense turkey that their mother, a fresh 
apron over her holiday gown, was basting at the oven. Then 
came the feast, and then games until twilight, and more table- 
setting; and the baby, whoever he was, was tucked away 
upstairs before tea, and the evening ended with singing, 
gathered about Mother at the piano. 

“How happy we all were,” Margaret said; ‘‘and how she 
worked for us!”’ 


ND suddenly theories and speculation ended, and she 
knew! She knew that faithful, self-forgetting service, 
and the love that spends itself over and over only to be 
renewed again and again, are the secret of happiness. For 
another world, perhaps, leisure and beauty and luxury— but 
in this one, ‘‘ Who loses his life shall gain it.” Margaret 
knew now that her mother was not only the truest, the finest, 
the most generous woman she had ever known, but the 
happiest as well. 

She thought of other women like her mother; she sud- 
denly saw what made their lives beautiful. She could 
understand now why Emily Porter, her old brave little asso- 
ciate of school-teaching days, was always bright; why Mary 
Page, plodding home from the long day at the library desk 


_to her little cottage and crippled sister at night, always 


made one feel the better and happier for meeting her. 

Mrs. Carr-Boldt’s days were crowded to the last instant, 
it was true; but what a farce it was, after all, Margaret said 
to herself, to humor her in her belief that she was'a busy 
woman! Milliner, manicure, butler, chef, club, card-table, 
tea-table—these and a thousand things like them filled her 
day, and they might all be swept away in an hour and leave 
no one the worse. Suppose her own summons came; there 
would be a little flurry throughout the great establishment, 
legal matters to settle, notes of thanks to be written for 
flowers. Margaret could imagine Victoria and Harriet, awed 
but otherwise unaffected, home from school in midweek, and 
to be sent back before the next Monday. Their lives would 
go on unchanged; their mother had never buttered bread for 
them, never schemed for their boots and hats, never watched 
their work and play and called them to her knees for praise 
and blame. Mr. Carr-Boldt would have his club, his busi- 
ness, his yacht, his motor-cars—he was well accustomed to 
living in cheerful independence of family claims. 

But life without Mother ——! Inasick moment of revela- 
tion Margaret sawit. She saw them gathering inthe horrible 
emptiness and silence of the house Mother had kept so warm 
and bright; she saw her father’s stooped shoulders and 
trembling hands; she saw Julie and Beck, red-eyed, white- 
cheeked, in fresh black—she seemed to hear the low-toned 
voices that would break over and over again so cruelly into 
sobs. What could they do—who could take up the work 
she laid down—who would watch and plan and work for 
them all now? Margaret thought of the empty place at the 
table, of the room that, after all these years, was no longer . 
“‘Mother’s room” 





H, NO—no—no! She began to cry bitterly in the dark. 

No, please God, they would hold her safe with them for 
many years. Mother should live to see some of the fruits of 
the long labor of love. She should know that with every 
fresh step in life, with every deepening experience, her chil- 
dren grew to love her better, turned to her more and more. 
There would be Christmases as sweet as the old ones, if not 
so gay; there would come a day—Margaret’s whole being 
thrilled to the thought— when little forms would run ahead of 
John and herself up the worn path, and when their children 
would be gathered in Mother’s experienced arms! 

All her old castles in the air seemed cheap and tinseled 
tonight beside these tender dreams that had their roots in 
the real truths of life. Travel and position, gowns and 
motor-cars, yachts and country houses—these things were to 
be bought in all their perfection by the highest bidder, and 
always would be. But love and character and service, home 
and the wonderful charge of little lives—the ‘‘ pure religion 
breathing household laws” that guided and perfected the 
whole—these were not to be bought; they were only to be 
prayed for, worked for, bravely won. 

“God has been very good to me,’’ Margaret said to hersclf 
very seriously; and in her old childish fashion she made some 
new resOlves. From now on, she thought, with a fervor that 
made it seem half accomplished, she would be a very different 
woman. If joy came she would share it as far as she could; 
if sorrow, she would show her mother that her daughter was 
not all unworthy of her. Tomorrow, she thought, she would 
go and see Julie. Dear old Ju, whose heart was so full of the 
little Margaret! Margaret hada sudden tender memory of 
the days when Theodore and Duncan and Rob were all 
babies in turn. Her mother would gather the little daily 
supply of fresh clothes from bureau and chest every morning 
and carry the little bathtub into the sunny nursery window 
and sit there with only a bobbing downy head and waving 
pink fingers visible from the great warm bundle of bath 
apron, . . Ju would be doing that now. 

And she had sometimes wished, or half formed the wish, 
that she and Bruce had been the only ones! Yes, came 
the sudden thought, but it wouldn’t have been Bruce and 
Margaret, after all; it would have been Bruce and Charlie. 

Good God! That was what women did, then, when they 
denied the right of life to the distant, unwanted, possible 
little person! Calmly, constantly, in all placid philosophy 
and self-justification, they kept from the world not only the 
troublesome new baby with his tears and his illnesses, his 
merciless exactions, his endless claim on mind and body 
and spirit, but perhaps the glowing beauty of a Rebecca, 
the buoyant, indomitable spirit of a Ted} the sturdy charm 
of a small Robert, whose grip on life, whose energy and 
ambition, were as strong as Margaret’s own! 


ARGARET stirred uneasily, frowned in the dark. It 
seemed perfectly incredible, it seemed perfectly impos- 
sible that if Mother had had only the two—and how many 
thousands of women didn’t have that—she, Margaret, a 
pronounced and separate entity, traveled, ambitious and to 
be the wife of one of the world's great men, might not have 
been lying here in the summer night, rich in love and youth 
and beauty and her dreams! 
It was all puzzling, all too big for her to understand. But 
she could do what Mother did: just take the nearest duty 
and fulfill it and sleep well and rise joyfully to fresh effort. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 78 
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In EXPLANATION: These 
letters are actual letters: not 
written primarily for publica- 
tion. They are written in a 
man’s way by one man to 
another, and are for men. 
If women read them they 
should do so with that full 
understanding andallowance. 

Tue EDITORS. 


IV 


EAR CROSBY: You 
didn’t quite get me; 
probably I didn’t 

make myself clear. Let me 
illustrate my point: 

You know Stuart, of 
course, at the office: our 
head clerk? Well, Stuart 
has a hundred dollars each 
month to pay for what we 
call the odds and ends of 
the office: messengers, 
newspapers, etc. About a 
year ago I went out into the 
counting-room one day and 
said: ‘‘Stuart, let me see 
last month’s odds-and-ends 
account.”” You never saw 
a more bewildered man, 
for he had had this account 
for some years, and, of 
course, I had never gone 
over it. ‘‘Come into my office,” I said, ‘‘and we'll 
go over it.” And painstakingly I went over it, item 
by item, every five and ten cents, and asked him 
what this was spent for and what that, and a more 
thoroughly puzzled man you never saw. When we 
got through I said: ‘‘Now, Stuart, we'll go over 
this account together like this at the end of every 
month.”’ 

‘“‘Ve-e-e-s, sir,’’ he said in bewilderment; and 
I just chuckled. aE 

At the end of the second month Stuart said 
to me: “Excuse me, Mr. Fairbanks, but I don’t 
think I quite understand. May I ask why you have 
suddenly found it necessary to go over the ‘odds 
and ends’ with me? Have you any reason to 
doubt me?’”’ 

‘Why bless you, no, Stuart,’’ I answered cheerily, 
“none in the least. Why should I have?” But 
I offered no explanation, and he was as much 
mystified as before. 


F. ey my third round with the pesky account 
with him Stuart said: ‘‘Pardon me, sir, if I 
persist, but I still cannot understand why you want 
to bother with this account every month, when you 
say that it zs a bother to you.”’ 

I felt for the chap, for he certainly looked 
worried. So I thought I would give him a “lead.” 
You know he married pretty little Claire, the 
daughter of my old friend Rice, and several times 
I have been at Stuart’s flat and had dinner with 
them, for I was always fond of Claire and I like 
Stuart immensely. SoI said to him: 

“‘Have you mentioned this to Claire at all?”’ 

He was surprised for a moment at the question 
and said: ‘‘ Yes, sir, I did, naturally, when you first 
asked for this account, and I told her I didn’t 
quite understand and was a bit worried over it. It 
was so unusual for you.” 

“Ves,” I assented. ‘‘What did Claire say?” 

““Why,”’ he said, ‘‘she seemed as much surprised 
and troubled as I was.” 

“Never said any more?” I queried. (Claire isan 
all-fired clever girl and I was banking on her.) 

“Well,” he answered, with a rather stupid smile, 
‘not exactly, but a little while ago she asked me if 
you were still going over the ‘odds and ends’ with 
me, and when I said you were she said: ‘George, 
when it comes in just right you tell Mr. Fairbanks 
for me that ” and here Stuart sort of smiled 
sickly and stopped. 

“Yes,” I said, “go on. What did she say to tell 
me?”’ 

“Why, she—she said to say to you that she 
thought you were‘an olddear.’ I didn’t quite 44 

“No, of course not,” I added. ‘‘What more did 
she say?’’ I asked. 

“That’s all, sir,” said Stuart in a sheepish way. 

“Well,” I said, laughing out loud; much toStuart’s 
amazement, “Claire is ‘on’ all right, Stuart, and you 
are not, that’s all. You tell her for me this even- 
ing when you go home that I knew she would see, 
and, seeing, she ought to make you see.”’ 

“T certainly will,”’ said Stuart in a hopeful way. 

“And, by-the-way, you tell Claire that if she 
hasn’t any one to dinner tomorrow evening I’d like 
to come around and join you both ina bite. Tell 
her not to forget my raspberry tremble, or [’ll pull 
her pretty ear.”’ 

And, mystified but smiling, Stuart left me. 

You see the last time I had been at their flat I 
dropped in unexpectedly after dinner, and Stuart 
was busy with Claire going over her household 








expenditures for the month. I asked him how he 
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and the Other is Going 


worked it, and then he told me he gave Claire five 
dollars one day, ten another day, then five, and so 
on—doling it out to her, in other words—and then 
at the end of the month he’d go over every item with 
her as she kept it in a book, just as a father would do 
with an eight-year-old boy. I didn’t say a word: I 
waited a month or two and then sprung my exami- 
nation of his ‘‘odds-and-ends” account on him. I 
thought I’d give him a good taste of what he was 
doing to Claire, and I certainly had him worried. 

When I got to the flat the next night Claire just 
leaped for me, and with a “You old dear,” she 
gave me so many kisses that many an old chap 
would have given a few thousand dollars for them, 
for Claire is mighty pretty, you know, Crosby, and 
I just stood still and took the dose like a man! 
When she released me, Stuart, who stood grinning 
all over, shook me warmly by the hand and said: 
“Well, Mr. Fairbanks, I see.”’ 

‘*How about that raspberry tremble?” I asked, 
turning to Claire, and as she knew I like my din- 
ner on the stroke of seven she grabbed me by the 
arm and said: ‘‘ You shall have all you want of it— 
until you can’t breathe’; and then she ‘“old- 
deared’’ me again, took my face in her hands once 
more, and again I stood up to it like a man. Oh, 
your pater isn’t so old yet that he doesn’t like it 
when a pretty girl wants to kiss him, and I make 
it a rule, Son, just as when Edna does it, never to 
offer any resistance! 

We had a jolly meal in that flat that night, and 
when I had had my raspberry tremble and my 
cigar I gave Stuart an idea or two of mine about 
husbands who dole out their dollar bills to their 
wives just as they would to housekeepers, and go 
over their wives’ accounts as they would over those 
of their butchers, and then expect their wives to 
keep their self-respect ! 


D° YOU get the point now, as applied to you? 
Well, you need it, boy! It has been my point of 
surprise about you: that a chap who generally is 
pretty broad minded on most points, and capable 
on pretty nearly all jobs he undertakes, should per- 
sistently make this break with his wife. I made up 
my mind I wouldn’t say anything until just the 
right moment came, although it has been pretty 
hard for me to keep still sometimes. But I’ve 
been primed for you for a long time, and when, 
the other evening, you once more brought out 
your archaic views about ‘‘the unwise habit of hus- 
bands giving their wives allowances, when women 
were never educated to handle money,”’ I winked at 
Edna and dropped the one or two enigmatic remarks 
I did; knowing mighty well that, like Stuart, you 
wouldn’t get ‘‘on,’’ but feeling sure, too, that you 
would get back at me and ask for further light, as 
you now have. Like Claire, though, Edna was 
“fon” right away, and if you could have seen the 
grateful look that she shot across at me when I 
dropped what were to you veiled metaphors you’d 
have had a thought or two coming to you right 
then. But that’s the man of it: blind as a bat, 
with the woman seeing like an owl! 

No use talking, Crosby, in some things a woman 
can give a man a few handicaps and hole out before 
he’s got off his drive—and one of them is in getting 
to a point. I can’t tell you how they do it; they 
can’t themselves; but the hard fact remains that 
they do. Your mother was a wonder at it. I'd 
smile indulgently at her leap: then think the thing 
out along prescribed masculine lines for a month 
or two; and then little Man would leap and come 
up to the surface exactly where she came up at the 
first plunge! 

Oh, we’re wise, owl wise, we men! and as slow as 
molasses in February too! Women must have a 
good chuckle at us sometimes. If they would only 
tell! But, bless their patient natures and sweet 
dispositions, they never say ‘“‘I told you so’’; they 
just look surprised when we finally “arrive.” 


HY, man alive! what do we marry women for 

if wecan’t trust them to spend our money right? 
If we can trust them with our precious (!) selves, 
our children, our homes, our valuables, our confi- 
dences, why can’t we trust them with our money? 
You placidly say that women have no financial 
training. ell, whose fault is that but ours? But 
suppose they haven’t? Your mother hadn't a scrap 
of it, thanks to an indulgent father. But I figured 
it out that she had something better: a love for me, 
an honest soul and a deep interest in my welfare. 
So right from the start I gave her all my income 
every month (it varied from sixty to seventy-five 
dollars in those days) except ten dollars for my own 
expenses, and said to her: ‘‘ Now I'll run the busi- 
ness and you run the house.”” When she asked me 
I showed her how to keep accounts, and again 
when she asked me I went over them with her. 
But I wouldn’t insult her self-respect by asking to 
see her accounts; I trusted her; I put the respon- 
sibility full pon her; and she made good, as all 
other wives will make good if husbands will only 
trust them. In all the years of our married life I 
never once regretted trusting your mother with 
the finances; on the contrary, I thanked God many 
a time for my trust in her. 


‘know it. And _ believe 





But aside from all this, has it ever occurred to 
you, boy, that it is Edna’s right to have your full- 
est confidence? If marriage is anything on God's 
earth it is a partnership, and, in a financial sense, 
it should be conducted on exactly the lines on which 
you conduct your business partnership. 


UPPOSE Rodman and Crane, your two partners, 
didn’t know how the partnership stood finan- 
cially, what confidence would exist between you 
three? How could you do business? And how is 
Edna going to conduct her household if she doesn’t 
know your financial resources? I was never more 
amazed in my life than when, a year or two ago, 
she told me that she hadn’t the faintest idea of your 
income. Why, man, that sort of thing is suicidal. 
Your mother knew toa cent what I made, and Edna 
should, and every wife 
should; it is perfect mad- 
ness to do otherwise. 
The idea of your dol- 
ing out to her now five 
and then ten dollars, as 
if she were your house- 
keeper! If there is any- 
thing more lowering to a 
woman’s self-respect 
than that I don’t know 
it, and don’t want to 


me, too, the wife of the 
future is not going to 
stand for that sort of 
thing, and she oughtn’t 
to either. Whatever we 
may think of all this un- 
rest among women it is 
bringing two or three 
good points to the sur- 
face, and one of them is 
the injustices that have 
been wrought upon 
women by men. And 
this absolutely degrad- 
ing method that you and 
other husbands pursue 
about the family income 
is one of them. Take 
it from me, that day is 
passing, and if I were you 
I would get on the side 
where the pennant is 
going to fly at the end of 
the series. That’s right! 

Wives are going to resent some of the insults 
heaped upon them by their husbands, and I hope 
in my soul that this doling out of parts of an in- 
come is one of them. That is one of the real rights 
that have been withheld from women, and it is high 
time that they hadit. Not an “allowance” either. 
That savors too much of the immature schoolgirl. 


| alowed wife has a perfect right to know exactly 
how much her husband makes, and to have an 
equal share in that income. More than an equal 
share, for that matter. The part of the partnership 
that the wife runs is the most expensive part. A 
husband’s expenses are negligible. The wife should 
be the receiver, the planner and the spender; and, if 
she be so, she must have the wherewithal to do it. 
It is for the wife to hold the purse-strings: not for 
the husband. It isn’t his money, as he is so often 
fond of saying: it is their money. More hers than 
his, as a matter of fact. It is for him to earn: for her 
to spend. If she doesn’t know how let her learn. 

Do as you doin your business. You give a mana 
chance, and you stand ready to bear the losses while 
he gets his experience so as to fit him for a money- 
maker later. Just so it should be with a wife. 
Suppose she does spend unwisely at first. Don’t 
we do this same thing in business? You have made 
mistakes in your business which you told me yourself 
cost youa pretty penny. Why deny the same right, 
the same experience, to Edna? Believe me, her 
losses won’t touch yours, nor begin to look like 
yours. Letheralone. Don’t supervise her accounts 
unless she asks it. Let her stand on her own 
pretty feet; take it from me, you will never regret 
it. I have seen, just on my visits to your house, 
some expenses that you have made—and regretted — 
that Edna, with her intuition, would never have 
gone into. Trust her. You’ve got a jewel of a 
wife: just as big a jewel in your coronet as your 
mother was in mine. But she’s not going to shine 
unless you put her through the polishing process. 
Try it out as I did, and I'll give you and Edna the 
best touring car in the market if you don’t say to 
me at the end of ayear: ‘‘ You were right, Pater.’’ 
You just eat out of your wife’s hands, boy: it 
would be the making and saving of lots of men if 
they would do it more than they are doing. Aman 
never goes far wrong when he trusts the woman 
who loves him. Take that from me if you take 
nothing else, and you’ll thank me for it years after 
I won’t be able to sign myself 

Your—and Edna’s—loving PATER. 


NOTE—The fifth letter in this series will appear in the next issue 
of The Journal (for October). 
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A Practical Department Edited by Edith Rickert 
How Can I Make Money Outside the Home? 





HE Bureau of the Cen- 

sus has no statistics 

showing the number of 
women engaged in remunera- 
tive social work, but rapidly 
as this is increasing the demand 
still exceeds the supply. 

Social service offers oppor- 
tunities for teachers in schools 
of philanthropy, for settlement 
workers, for welfare secretaries 
in stores, factories and camps, 
for social-center directors, trav- 
elers’ aids, and matrons in jails; 
for specialized service in the 
administration of charity, 


conditions of living. 





In EXPLANATION: The aim of this department is to show, 
one month, what can be done by a woman to earn a living 
by work outside the home; the next month, what can be done 
by a woman who must remain at home and make use of special 
talents to earn extra money; the third month, what can be done 
by a woman of leisure to help humanity and better the 


The department will be a sort of clearing house of informa- 
tion as to openings for women, the opportunities for promotion 
and the training needed. It will try to give advice upon par- 
ticular problems, to answer questions about possibilities in 
lines of work other than those discussed, and to refer to the 
best sources for further information. 


teachers. The remuneration 
for catering and laundry work 
is hard to standardize. 

Registrars of the universities, 
colleges and institutes that offer 
courses in domestic science will 
send catalogs and answer 
questions. 

Opportunities are increasing 
for women to become teachers 
of domestic arts, millinery ap- 
prentices, trimmers, sales- 
women, dressmakers (fitters, 
finishers, designers, expert 
needlewomen who make clothes 








public or private (as secre- 
taries, superintendents, agents, members of State boards, superin- 
tendents of homes), in nursing, in legal aid, in child-welfare cam- 
aigning (as playground directors, school visitors, residents of 
hoones, probation officers), in the protection and aid of immigrants, 
in reformatory institutions, in industry (as factory inspectors and 
labor organizers), in religious endeavor (as Young Women’s Christian 
Association secretaries or church visitors); for specialists in research; 
for incidental service, as rent collectors or as sanitary inspectors. 


To Prepare for Social Service 


A COURSE in a school of philanthropy is the most desirable min- 
imum of preparation. A college training is practically indis- 
pensable as a foundation for such a course for one who hopes to become 
a teacher in one of the schools of civics, a resident head of a settlement, 
a director of a social center, a secretary of a large charity organizing 
society, a director of child-welfare work,oraspecialistinresearch. As 
yet welfare workers, travelers’ aids, matrons in jails, matrons of homes 
and day nurseries, humane agents and child-placing agents are 
generally chosen for their native ability and experience, rather than 
by a standard of academic training. Kindergartners, teachers of 
domestic-science classes, nurses, visiting housekeepers, dietitians, 
playground directors and Young Women’s Christian Association 
secretaries require the usual preparation, and, in addition, should 
have a course in a school of civics. The stenographic and other office 
help have no more than the usual business training. 

Salaries range from less than a living wage to $5000 a year, but 
$3500 is practically the maximum. Executive secretaries receive from 
$1000 to $3500; visiting nurses and agents for organized charity, 
from $650 to $900; settlement workers, from $600 to $1500. 

Additional information may be secured from the registrars of 
schools of philanthropy, from secretaries of organized charity and 
kindred societies in large cities, from resident heads of settlements, 
secretaries of State boards of charity and of State industrial com- 
missions, from secretaries of the National Civic Center Association, 
the National Child Labor Committee, the National Consumers’ 
League, from directors of Visiting Nurses’ Associations, and from the 
headquarters of the National Young Women’s Christian Association. 


Civil Service, Domestic Science and Domestic Arts 


N THE Civil Service there are more than 8000 women. Their 

positions range from those that require college and professional 
training to those for mere clerical and manual work. The best 
opportunities are for professional experts in chemistry, agriculture 
and engineering, for patent investigators, technical clerks in the 
various scientific departments, translators, editors, statisticians, 
librarians and stenographers. Salaries for about half the posi- 
tions are less than -$720 a'year each, and for the other half they 
range between $720 and $1800. A very few women get more. 

Appointments are made on the basis of examinations, and candi- 
dates must expect to wait about a year andahalf. Write to the Civil 
Service Commissions, at Washington, District of Columbia, and in 
the various State capitals and other cities for detailed information 
about Federal, State and Municipal Civil Service respectively. 

In domestic science there are at present more positions than 
women can fill. They include teaching in elementary schools, high 
schools, colleges and universities; in settlements in special classes, 
and among the poor as visiting dietitians or as housekeepers. There 
are openings also for institutional management in college dormi- 
tories, homes, charitable and correctional institutions, and hospitals, 
management of hotels, “cafeterias,’”’ lunch-rooms and tea-rooms, 
and catering and laundry work. The opportunities for teachers 
have been developing more rapidly than the others, but the supply 
does not yet equal the demand in any line. 

A college course which includes psychology, pedagogy, economics, 
chemistry, biology and bacteriology is a most desirable foundation 
for special training in domestic science, but a college diploma is 
not required for admission to such training. The courses vary 
from two to four years, with optional specialization afterward, 
leading in universities to an advanced degree. 

Salaries range from $800 to $1200 a year for elementary teaching 
positions. City supervisors receive from $2000 to $3000 a year. 
Usually $3000 is the maximum 
for the head of a college de- 


for children or infants) and 
interior decorators. 

Unless women are on salaries it is difficult to state the incomes 
they may expect to receive. One interior decorator is known to have 
made $9000 a year, although this is probably below the maximum; 
women on salaries are sometimes paid $5000 a year. Heads of dress- 
making departments in large shops may receive $3000 a year or 
more. A woman who can carry on a large business of her own may 
even make $10,000. Those successful in millinery who help the 
buyers in large department stores may receive as high as $6000 
a year. Milliners with a large business of their own may be able to 
earn more, but beginners must start as low as $5 or $10 a week. 

Additional information may be obtained by writing to technical 
schools, and by inquiry of large firms that employ women. 


Chances in Regular Business and in Agriculture 


ARE instances have been known of women succeeding in almost 
every line of business, but in most lines the opportunities for 
promotion are still far more limited than in the case of men. 

In real estate, insurance and banking women get their best 
training while doing stenographic work in large offices. 

In advertising, technical training is needed for designers, but those 
who aspire to be managers must serve an apprenticeship first. 

Practically all women who wish to hold responsible positions in 
stores must begin in subordinate positions. Salaries for beginners 
are small. Inexperienced salesgirls receive from $3 to $5 a week. 

Insurance offers from $800 to $1000 a year. Real estate offers 
about the same remuneration as insurance. A manager of a 
woman’s department in a bank sometimes starts at $1500. Filers, 
librarians and statisticians, who begin at $80 or $90 a month, may 
expect in time to receive $2000 a year. A woman copy writer in an 
advertising department may earn from $15 to $25 a week; managers 
receive much more. Buyers for large stores get from $1500 to 
$5000 or more. 

Applications for positions are made to employment managers. 
Letters of inquiry or interviews with firms that offer positions in 
which one is interested will bring additional information. 

The training for any branch of agriculture must include experience, 
which is best obtained by working with a person who is successful 
in the branch in which the beginner hopes to specialize. In addi- 
tion there should be a technical course, long or short, depending 
upon the field to be entered. One who has worked for a season with 
a skillful apiarist may hope to engage in bee-raising without having 
to do more than read books on the subject. For poultry raising a 
correspondence course and a short course at an agricultural college 
are advised. Butter and cheese making, market gardening and 
floriculture each require a short course. General farming, stock 
raising and breeding require a full course each in an agricultural 
college. Women who wish to do research work in laboratories 
and experiment stations should have four years of academic training 
followed by graduate work. 

Incomes vary with experience, scope of the enterprise, executive 
ability, climatic conditions, accidents, etc. One woman who owned 
and worked four hundred acres of land was able to clear from general 
farming between $1500 and $2000 a year. Poultry raising requires 
a relatively smaller capital and yields a return of about a dollar a 
year for each hen. Bee-keeping is recommended as an avocation 
rather than as a vocation; from $150 to $500 a year may be realized. 
For market gardening $1000 a year is an approximate return. Land- 
scape gardening yields a return of perhaps $1000 the first few years, 
with an increase to $3000. Of the agriculturists on salaries price 
makers in greenhouses are paid from $7 to $30 a week; dairy 
bacteriologists receive from $600 to $1200 a year; technical 
assistants in laboratories get from $600 to $1500 a year. 

Information may be obtained from universities with agricultural 
departments, from agricultural colleges and from technical schools. 


Other Specialized Occupations 


HE one thing to be said about teaching is to warn every woman 
who has no special talent nor liking for it to turn her hand to 
something else if possible; and, if she must teach, to specialize, 
particularly along the lines of the practical sciences and arts, as is 
suggested by the enormous development, within the last decade, of 
social and domestic science, 





partment. Superintendents of 
institutions receive from $500 
to $2000, with home (room, 
board and laundry), according 
to the size of the institution; 
dietitians, from $400 to $1500, 


to $1000, with home. Women 
who can manage a lunch-room 
er other public business suc- 
cessfully receive better sal- 
aries than are usually paid to 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





Five Dollars for Letters 


How have you made money outside your home? Won’t 
you please write Miss Rickert all about it? Your experience 
may help many other women to find the path that leads to 
with home; matrons, from $400 success. For all such letters as may be accepted for pub- 

; : lication in this department—anonymously, of course—five 
dollars each will be paid. Address Miss Edith Rickert, in 
care of THE Lapigs’ HoME JOURNAL, Independence Square, 


agriculture and business. 
Logically the most highly 
specialized occupations, in 
which comparatively few 
women engage, need only be 
touched upon here. Women 
who have a special bent for 
law, medicine, theology, scien- 
tific research, the various forms 
of art and music, the stage, 
library, journalism work or lit- 
erature will work out their own 








salvation if the gift is in them. 
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Cinderella 
and the 


Prince 






“And great was 
the joy of the 
Prince at 


beholding her 


. ” 
again. 


































Famous 
Sweethearts 









It requires no great 
imagery to fancy 
Nabisco a dainty from 


[s out the realms of Fairy- & 
land. 


Yet the exquisite 
delicacy, the honied 
sweetness, the fragile 
tenderness of Nabisco 
Sugar Wafers are real 
— enjoyed by all. 


Nabisco Sugar Wafers 
are the perfect dessert 
confection, blending 
harmoniously with 
any repast. Serve with 
fruits or ices, with 
frozen puddings or 
beverages. 


In ten cent tins; also 
in twenty-five cent 
tins. 
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School and Business Girls’ Lunches 


: Some of the Things to Order for Lunch 


BUSINESS girl wrote some time ago to THE JOURNAL and said: 
‘*Tell us what to order for lunch. It is easy enough when one 
has time.and does not care how much the check is, but to do this 
in a hurry and try to keep within the twenty-five-cent limit, and 
even less, makes it difficult always to get the most wholesome 


and satisfying meal.’’ 


The menu suggestions given below are well balanced from a 
nutritive standpoint, and will also be enjoyed because of their 


Hot Beef Tea 
Cream Cheese and Nut Sand- 
wich, Sliced Orange 





Vegetable Salad 
Graham Bread and Butter 
Lemon Jelly 


HE packing of the school or busi- 

ness girl’s lunch bag, box or basket 
should be given more thought than it 
usually receives. Happily the num- 
ber of schools furnishing nutritious 
lunches at low cost to their pupils is 
increasing, but if the noon refresh- 
ment must be carried from home there 
is no reason why it should not be 
attractive to the eye and satisfying to 
the palate when the time arrives to par- 
take of it. No article of food tastes 
so well if it becomes permeated with 
the flavor of another, hence a supply 
of paraffin paper, which costs five cents 
or less for a dozen sheets, is necessary 
if the lunch-box is to be nicely packed. 
Then, too, any box or bag, whether 
tin or leather, used for the carrying of 
lunch, must be thoroughly aired when 
not in use or fresh food will taste 
musty after being packed in it for a 
few hours. 


HERE welfare departments are 

being introduced in our large 
business houses the question of the 
business girl’s lunch is also fortunately 
being solved. Where such provision 
has not been made, however, it is 
aimost always possible for a group of 
girls to arrange for the making of a 
cup of hot cocoa or for the purchase 
of milk to accompany the lunch. 

For thousands of girls who are em- 
ployed the only resource at lunchtime 
is the locating of the most peaceful 
spot they can find where they may 
consume the contents of the lunch-box. 
Too many hard-working girls imagine 
that they can retain their strength by 
handing to exhausted nature at twelve 
o’clock a doughnut or a piece of cake, 








Scalloped Eggs 
Brown Bread and Butter 
Apple and Nut Salad 


Macaroni Croquette 
Watercress Sandwich 
Grapefruit 


By Marion Harris Neil 


Hot Clam Bouillon 
Peanut Butter Sandwich 





Baked Beans 
Brown Bread 
Cup Custard Cocoa 


Lunches That May be Carried Easily 


Egg Croquette 
Minced Ham Sandwich 
Cornstarch Custard 


Graham Bread Lemon Butter 
Sandwich, Apple and Ginger 
Cooky, Sweet Chocolate 


Stuffed Tomato With Tongue Tongue and Lettuce Sandwich 
Rye Swiss Cheese Sandwich Cold Rice Croquettes 
Orange Salad Banana 


Cold Ham Cutlet Roll 
Apple Tapioca 
Salted Nuts 


Cold Lamb and Currant 
Jelly Sandwich in Roll 
Nut Cake Orange 





Potato Salad Sandwich 
Beef Cutlet 
Farina Custard 


Fish-Cake Sandwiches 
Caramel Custard 
Currant Cake 





Cold Cannelon of Beef 
Cheese and Nut Sandwich 
Sliced Banana and Oranges 


Cold Salmon Cutlet 
Brown Bread and Butter Sand- 
wich, Nut Custard 





The Box That Carries Flat When Empty 


Nut Sandwiches Ginger Bread Orange 


Cream Beef on Toast 
Baked Apple 
Nut Cake 


Oyster Broth 
Buttered Toast 
Chocolate Junket 


tastiness. I cannot give prices, as they vary according to the service, 
but food values are the same whether they are served at a clean lunch- 
counter, in a plain restaurant or in a dainty tea-room. 

A soda-fountain’s wares afford much nourishment if they are 
wisely selected, for its hot bouillons, egg drinks, milk combinations 
and ice creams with fresh fruits are all beneficial, especially if good 
crackers or sponge cake are taken with them. 

It seems unnecessary to tell a sensible girl that nothing could be 
much worse than pouring into an empty stomach quantities of iced 
liquids which cannot take the place of much-needed food. 


Menu Combinations That are Tasty and Nutritious 


Assorted Meats 
Lettuce Sandwich 
Bread Custard 


Hot Chocolate, Whipped Cream 
Tongue Sandwich 
Sponge Cake 


moistened perhaps with a cup of coffee 
or a glass of lemonade. When a girl 
has had an early and hurried breakfast, 
has worked hard all morning and has 
no prospect of a proper meal till late 
in the evening, such a lunch is not 
sufficient, and indigestion, headaches 
and neuralgia from malnutrition are 
likely to result. 


HERE are any number of dainty, 

appetizing sandwiches to be made 
from left-overs. Dried chipped beef, 
boiled ham, canned salmon, sardines 
and tongue all make appetizing and 
good fillings. Nut meats, cheese and 
hard-boiled eggs all taste better if 
chopped or grated, and they spread 
much more easily. 

A teaspoonful of mayonnaise spread 
upon bread and butter, with flaked 
fish left from breakfast, is delicious. 
Mayonnaise can also be mixed with 
chopped cooked chicken or lamb, witha 
piece of chopped celery added. Cream 
cheese mixed with chopped nuts makes 
one of the most nutritive of sandwich 
fillings. Fancy-shaped sandwich cut- 
ters may be used to advantage in tempt- 
ing a particularly bad case of lagging 
appetite. When puddings or custards 
are made one baked in a custard-cup 
will serve as a dessert for the lunch. 


LUNCH is incomplete without 

fruit, which should be ripe and 
sound. When fresh fruits cannot be 
obtained the dried stewed fruits may 
be used. Stuffed dates, figs or prunes 
are nourishing sweets that may be 
added. Roll them in powdered sugar 
and stuff with nuts, marshmallows, 
peanut butter or fondant. 























Beef Roll Buttered Biscuit 


Rice Custard 


The Collapsible Lunch-Box 
Lemon Jelly 


Lunches That May be Carried in the Hand-Bag 
Jellied Hem 


Sponge Cake 


Cream Puff Buttered Roll 


Olive Sandwich Chocolate Cake 





Schoolgirl’s Lunch-Basket 
Celery Filled With Cheese Raisins 
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COLD MEAT RELISH 


UNEQUALLED FOR LOBSTER, 
SHRIMP, CHICKEN, AND 
ALL SALADS. 





PREPARED FROM THE BEST 
AND PUREST MATERIALS 
WILL KEEP GOOD IN 
ANY CLIMATE. 





None genrine witout adove 
Teade Mark aud Signature J 
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SALAD DRESSING 


ITH a bottle of Yacht 


Club Salad Dressing in 
the house, the family can 
have a different salad every 
day in the year. Withit, the 
most attractive and appetiz- 
ing combinations are possible. 
It adds a delicious flavor to celery, 
spinach, cold slaw, sliced cucum- 
bers, sliced beets, sliced tomatoes, 
sliced onions, etc. 


Always Ready— Always Good 





Yacht Club Salad Dressing adds 
a savory tang to ham, tongue or 
any cold meat or hash. It is un- 
equaled for lobster, shrimp, chicken, 
potato, salmon and all salads. It 
possesses a delicate, unrivaled 
piquancy. Never separates; never 
spoils. Not too sweet, not too 
sour; smooth, and easy to spread. 


You Should Have This Book 


If you will send us one Yacht Club 
Salad Dressing label cut from wrapper 
around bottle, we will mail to your ad- 
dress, postpaid, a helpful book, ‘‘ Luncheon 
Salad Recipes,’’ by Janet McKenzie Hill, 
of the Boston Cooking Schoo!. 


¢ 


180 No. Market St. 


Per eee 
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_life, and we were not inclined to give to the school- 








Personal Experiences of Mothers 


Why My Children Have Never Been to School 


By a Mother Who Decided to Live With Her Children, Instead of Letting 
_ Them Board With Her and Live at School 


Y CHILDREN have never been to school. 

The boy is thirteen, the girls eleven and five. 

We are often questioned about our “educa- 
tional experiment.” It cannot really be called an 
“experiment.” Indeed there is nothing to explain. 
We have simply lived with our children, instead of 
letting them board with us and live at school. We 
believe that the best education is a natural, progres- 
sive, home life. We are tied down to no particular 
theory. Children came as the crowning delight of 


teacher the joy of watching and directing the growth 
of their minds and bodies. 

The boy was born in a city, but in two years and a 
half he outgrew the possibilities of a city yard. It 
became necessary for me to devote all my time to him, 
in order that he might secure the necessary outdoor 
life, or to turn him over to a nurse; or else we must 
move to the country, where he could have unrestrained 
freedom without physical or moral danger. We chose 
the latter course and bought a farm ten miles out of 
the city—a farm of many acres, including woods and 
a brook—for the price of a city lot. 

Of course the children—for there was now a girl— 
were delighted. Everything was wonderful: the man 
going to milk with a “coal-scuttle”; the old white 
horse which even a three-year-old might safely ride; 
the chickens and the dogs, and, best of all, the woods. 


_ the Boy Reached School age he ‘was not 
sent to school because the atmosphere of the 
only one available was not desirable, and because he 
was absorbing knowledge so rapidly that for the time 
being school seemed superfluous. From that day to this our attitude 
has been the same. When the boy ceases to grow intellectually, 
when he feels at a disadvantage with boys of his own age, or when 
he wants to learn something which he cannot learn at home, we 
stand ready to send him to the school where the definite need can 
be most satisfactorily supplied. The first such need has just arisen, 
and he now goes twice a week to an arts-and-crafts school to perfect 
himself in working with brass and copper, which he likes. 

One of the young friends who visit us was a student in a technical 
High School. He spent almost every Saturday and Sunday of last 
winter with us, and he and my son made a twenty-foot glider after a 
Wright model. It is well made, the proportions are accurate, every- 
thing is strongly and thoroughly finished. It would undoubtedly fly 
with an engine and has made short horse-power flights. The boys 
have had a lot of fun, and have incidentally learned a great deal 
about the mechanics of flight and the use of tools. 


OF COURSE for a Boy or a Girl to Listen to and take part in a 
well-sustained conversation is extremely valuable. It quickens 
the wits, discloses the gaps in knowledge and strengthens the 
memory. I am often secretly amazed at the fund of information 
our small boy handles in the most unconscious way in these table 
talks and after-dinner discussions. For instance, a guest asked if 
any one had seen the new autobiography of Wagner. Myson said: 
“Do you mean ‘Meine Leben’? It is reviewed in the ‘Times.’” 

Again, a friend had cabled that he was to sail on the Lusitania, 
when this conversation took place: 

MoTHER: Where does the Lusitania sail from? 

FATHER: From Southampton, I believe. 

Son: No, it sails from Liverpool and Fishguard. It used to sail 
from Southampton, but doesn’t any more. 

MotTHER: Where’s Fishguard? 

Son: In Wales. 

MortuHer: The Lusitania is one of the largest liners, isn’t it? 

Son: It is the fastest; makes the run in three days, twenty hours. 
(Afterward it proved that he should have said “four days, twenty 
hours.”’) 

At another time the conversation turned to the seashore, which 
the boy last visited when five years old. ‘‘I remember,” said he, 
‘*the big heron on the shore near the house. They’re ridiculous birds. 
They build the craziest nests—just a platform on the branches of 
trees. There’s a picture of them in Dugmore’s book.” 

Such anecdotes might be multiplied indefinitely, but these are 
sufficient to show the variety of subjects about which the boy has 
accurate information. 

One day when the paper was full of the revolution in China he 
came to me saying: “It was a queer way those Manchus got hold 
of the throne of China, wasn’t it?” 

“How was it?” I ignorantly asked; and he proceeded to tell 
about the rise of the obscure founder of the dynasty in some 
insignificant district more than two hundred years ago. 


ATURE, too, is Helping No Less Certainly and vitally than 

are talk and books. Our children know trees and flowers by 
name, some of the mosses and fungi, many butterflies and other 
insects; they know birds by their songs and by their manner of flight, 
as well as by form and coloration. Even those things we older people 
dislike have a share in the children’s affections: the frogs in the 
swimming pool are pets; turtles are domiciled in the cellar; snakes, 
after passing the censorship for poison, are befriended; wasps and 
spiders are immune from persecution. I am never allowed to kill a 
wasp which has crept into the house if my daughter is near. She 
says: “Don’t kill it! Dll put it out”; and she takes it carefully in 
her hand to an open window. She cannot understand my wish to 
kill spiders which destroy the flies I so much dislike, and so they 
also are only condemned to honorable exile in the outer world. 

For children who live on a farm the question of physical exercise is 
easily solved. There is always something to be done outdoors, even 
in stormy weather. Fully half of every day is spent in the open air 
and all of every night. The sleeping-porch looks like a hospital ward. 
The children never sleep in the house unless really ill. They swim 
and dive like ducks, and in winter they skate and coast. 

Children who live constantly at home must share the lives of their 
parents in a way that is not possible under the ordinary, artificial 
conditions of six hours a day spent away from home. When our 
maid leaves the girls wash the dishes and the boy sweeps. When 
the farm boy is away the son of the house makes the kitchen fire, 
milks and takes care of the furnace. If anything needs to be done 
the children can do it; and they do it cheerfully and well. When 
our cook was ill my daughter learned to make the best bread 





imaginable; and the same event, which in most 
houses would be a great domestic calamity, led my 
son to manufacture a wooden paddle by which butter 
can be made more quickly and easily than in the 
old-fashioned churn. 

It must not be supposed that our children have no 
lessons. All three are studying music; the boy has a 
German lesson every day; every morning the younger 
girl copies with the typewriter a verse of poetry. Each 
of the older children is keeping a diary for the benefit 
of penmanship and of posterity. Of late the boy has 
taken up the study of algebra, because one of his 
friends is interested in mathematics. There is also 
reading aloud after breakfast and after luncheon, and 
often in the evening. 


OME One May Say: “‘All this is very good, but 

how much do the children really know? How 

do they compare with children of their own age in 
respect to the matters taught at school?” 

As we have not followed any formal course of in- 
struction I could not have answered these questions 
definitely until a few days ago, when, for the purpose 
of this article, I put the boy through a general cate- 
chism—just for fun, as he supposed—to find out what 
he does know. 

Here is the result: He named forty-seven States of 
the Union, forgetting West Virginia, which he, of 
course, knows; he knew most of the State capitals; 
knew the hemispheres of the globe; the continents, 
except Australia, which he thought to be an island; 
the capitals of Europe; the countries of Europe; the 
foreign possessions of England; the reigning sovereigns 
of most of the European States. When I asked for the countries 
of Europe he said, “Do you mean the Balkan States too?” Julius 
Cesar, he said, was “the fellow who tried to get hold of Rome and 
was shot.” But he knew when guns were first used. He knew the 
discoverers of America, of New England and of Mexico, but did not 
know Balboa nor De Soto. He knew that Alexander the Great 
was the King of Macedon, and Xerxes the would-be conqueror of 
Greece. Achilles was ‘‘the fellow who was burned in the fire and 
fought at Troy.” 


E WAS Asked the Question: “Who was the father of Queen 
Elizabeth?’”’ and he replied: “She didn’t have any.” 

“What's that?” 

“Elizabeth didn’t have any father and mother; she was an 
orphan. I suppose you mean Henry VIII, but according to the 
latest approved authorities Elizabeth died and somebody put this 
orphan in her place.” 

He did not know who caused the beheading of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, but he could tell the story of William the Conqueror from his 
childhood, as the son of the tanner, to his tragic death. He knew 
the largest waterfall in the world, which, to my surprise, appears to 
be in South America, not in Africa. He knew the great rivers and 
mountains of the world, the situations of the Capes of Horn and 
Good Hope, the Straits of Magellan, and so on—altogether very 
much more about the configuration of the globe than I do. He has 
never had a lesson in history or geography. 

Not long ago his father came to me saying: “‘I have just. been 
hearing alecture in astronomy. That boy knows as much about it 
as a College Junior.” 

The boy also keeps track of the coming of old comets and the 
discovery of new ones, discusses the modern theories of sun spots 
and the hypotheses concerning the physical condition of the plants, 
knows many constellations, and has made a sniall telescope for 
observing the moon. 


I HAVE Studied Physics and Chemistry in a reputable college, 
but my son is much better informed in both subjects than I. I 
do not mean that he knows anything about the abstruse problems 
of either, but he has an intelligent understanding of the properties 
of acids and alkalies, of the atomic theory of matter, of practical 
electricity, etc., all of which he has picked up by himself or in 
experiments with a boy friend. 

It should be distinctly understood that with the exception of music 
and German there has been no formal instruction of any kind. The 
boy has learned all these things because he has wanted to, not 
because some one has told him to. 

Herein also lies the reason for the difference between the boy’s 
education and his sister’s. ‘The two children are quite dissimilar in 
disposition and tastes. The girl does not like books and the boy 
does. As yet the girl has no such fund of general information as 
the boy, but she is a keener observer of Nature than he and has 
a remarkable knowledge of animals and plants. She is also fast 
becoming a model little housewife and student. She already writes 
and plays the piano better than the boy and has much more 
mathematical talent than he. 

Mathematics is perhaps our weak point, and we have as yet made 
only a small beginning. The time for “dismal fractions” is almost 
upon us, and there may be trouble ahead. I believe the girl will 
weather the storm, though the boy may be swamped. It won’t hurt 
him to flounder a little, and, indeed, he has begun to do so in his first 
attempt at algebra. 

I wish particularly to emphasize the fact that these children are no 
prigs. They have no idea that there is anything peculiar about their 
bringing up. They are not self-conscious nor conceited. In compar- 
ison with other children of their age they are natural and childlike. 
They have the faults of children and are in no respect paragons. 


Ess Some May Think That One Must be Rich tocarry out 
these ideas. Not atall. We are far from rich. True, the very 
poor cannot live at home with their children, but most of us can do 
much more than wedo. We voluntarily send the children away from 
us to learn in a crowd what they could more readily learn at home. 
We voluntarily weaken the bond which living and learning and work- 
ing together would make so strong between parents and children. 


_ Wesacrifice what should be most precious to us for the sake of a little 


leisure to be spent—how? If we should be frank with ourselves 
I believe many of us would have to confess that we simply prefer to 
give our time to something else rather than to our children. 


NOTE —This page is one of a series which is being published in The Journal 
under this general heading. The next article will appear in an early issue. 
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Be Cool, Comfortable 
and Happy 


Use Mennen’s Borated 
Talcum Toilet Powder. Un- 
surpassed in its soothing 
properties. Immediate relief 
for Sunburn, Prickly Heat, 
Chafing, etc. Be sure it’s 




















Mennen’s. Call 


for it by the name. 


Sample box, 
4c in stamps 


Gerhard Mennen Co. 


Newark, N. J. TRADE MARK 
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HE two practical little hats above on the left and 

the charming bonnet in the center of the group 
above are all included in one pattern. All these 
shapes are especially easy to make and are becoming 
and in good taste for a little girl. The cost of making 
these hats at home is nominal compared with the price 
one pays in a shop. 

Patterns (No. 7104) for these three hat shapes 
come in three sizes: 19, 20 and 21 inches, suitable 
for little girls of 4, 6 and 8 years. For the braiding 
on the blue hat Transfer Pattern No. 14240 was used. 


4 


OR school and general wear the coat that buttons 
closely at the neck is by far the most desirable. 
Another good feature of the blue and gray check coat 
shown in the lower left-hand corner is the loose-fitting 
mannish coat sleeves, which are set into slightly 
enlarged armholes, thus insuring easy adjustment in 
taking off and putting on the garment. 
Patterns (No. 7108) for this coat comein four sizes: 
4 to 10 years. Size 8 years requires one yard and 
three-quarters of 42-inch check material, anda quarter 
of a yard of 16-inch or wider plain material. 
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RETTY rose-colored linen was used for the little 

coat dress shown below, and a smart touch of 
color was given this practical little dress by the wide 
belt of black patent leather, the black silk tie and the 
simple hemstitched collar of white linen. This is an 
excellent model for all the heavier-weight cottons and 
for serge and similar woolens. 

Patterns (No. 7109) for this dress come in four 
sizes: 4 to 10 years. Size 8 years requires two yards 
and three-quarters of 36-inch colored linen, and a 
quarter of a yard of 18-inch or wider white linen. 
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EMODELING or utilizing short 
lengths of material may readily 
be accomplished by using the idea 
illustrated in the blue and white dress 
above. This apron effect is new and 
is a splendid choice for a dress of 
washable cottons or woolens. 
Patterns (No. 7105) for this 
dress—to be worn with any guimpe— 
come in three sizes: 4 to 8 years. 
Size 6 years requires one yard and a 
half of 36-inch figured material and 
one yard and three-quarters of 36- 
inch plain material. 


NOTHER good-taste and prac- 
tical guimpe dress is shown in 
the brown dress on the right of the 
group above. This dress is made of 
a bordered challis, the border having 
been cut off and applied astrimming. 
It opens at the left side front and 
is cut in peasant shaping—with the 
body and the sleeves as one piece. 
Patterns (No. 7107) for this 
dress—to be worn over a guimpe— 
come in four sizes: 4 to 10 years. 
Size 8 years requires seven yards and 
a quarter of 27-inch material. 
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Clothes 





HAT could be more becoming or more serviceable 

for the small girl’s school hat than the blue and 
white check model in the upper right-hand corner ? 
The pretty little bonnet shape above in green cloth is 
suitable for school or dress-up wear and may be made 
of cloth, silk, velvet or corduroy. Both designs are 
included in one pattern. 

Patterns (No. 7106) for the round hat with four- 
section crown, and for the bonnet with ‘‘Tam”’ 
crown, come in three sizes: 19, 20 and 21 inches, 
suitable for little girls of 4, 6 and 8 years. 


VERBLOUSE dresses like the one on the left of 
the group in the lower right-hand corner make 
admirable school frocks, for with a change of guimpes 
they can be made to do longer service without looking 
soiled and unfit for wear. Tan and blue striped ging- 
ham, with plain blue chambray, was used for this 
dress in peasant shaping and closing in the front. 
Patterns (No. 7111) for this dress come in five sizes: 
2 to 10 years. Size 6 years requires two yards and 
three-quarters of 36-inch striped material, and three- 
eighths of a yard of 36-inch plain material. 


N THE lower right-hand corner is shown a green 

cloth coat that may be used for school wear or for 
best, and is a suitable design for either velvet or 
corduroy. The garment is simple of construction and 
can be made with or without the extra collar of light 
material and the cuff facings. 

Patterns (No. 7110) for this double-breasted coat 
come in six sizes: 2to 12 years. Size 8 years requires 
two yards and a quarter of 54-inch material, and a 
quarter of a yard of 42-inch light material for collar 
and cuff facings. 





PEs S (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied al fifteen cents for each number — except the hat patterns, which are ten cents for each number— post-free. Transfer 
Pattern (No. 14240) for the braiding design costs ten cents. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns ; or by mail, giving number of pattern and age for the hats, and number of patiern, 
age, breast measure and length of back for the dresses and coats, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Designed by Petey Thomson 


UIMPE dresses 
are always practi- 
cal for school wear, 
and the brown and 
white striped dress 
shown above has other 
features which make 
itagood choice. These 
features are. the novel 
shaping of the peasant 
overblouse, and the 
six-gored skirt which 
allows for the utilizing 
of a grown-up’s dress. 
Patterns (No. 7095) 
for this dress—to be 
worn with any guimpe— 
come in four sizes: 8to 
14 years. Size12 years 
requires three yards 
and three-quarters of 
36-inch material. 


ATTERNS (includ- 

ing Guide-Chart) for 
the numbered designs 
on this page can be sup- 
plied at fifteen cents for 
each number—except the 
hat patterns, No. 7097, 
which are ten cents. 
Transfer pattern (No. 
14125) for the braiding 
design is ten cents. 
Order from your nearest 
dealer in Ladies’ Home 
Journal patterns; or by 
mail, giving number of 
pattern and age for the 
hats, and number of pat- 
tern, age, breast measure 
and length of back for the 
dresses, suit and coat, and 
inclosing the ftrice to the 
Patiern Depariment, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadel phia. 4 


Drawings by M. E. Musselman 


HEN choosing a young girl’s school hat serviceability as 
well as becomingness should be considered. The severe 
tailored derby and the rolled-brim sailor pictured in the group 
above are ideally suited to young, girlish faces. 
No less attractive is the sombrero type of hat in soft felt, with 
a crocheted band, a trimming which may easily be made at home. 
Cloth or velveteen may be used for the first and middle hats above, 
for which patterns (No. 7097) come in 21-inch and 22-inch 
sizes for girls of 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 


AROON serge with white piqué were used for the smart- 
looking dress on the left of the lower group. This dress 
fastens at the center front under the Duchess closing, and it may 
be made with or without the sailor collar, turnback cuffs or 
pockets. The skirt is gored and laid in plaits at the sides and 
back, and the sleeves are one piece with band cuffs. 
Patterns (No. 7101) for this dress come in five sizes: 6 to 14 
years. Size 10 years requires three yards of 36-inch material, 
with half a yard of 36-inch piqué for collar and cuffs. ; 


ERTAIN-types of growing girls, particularly those who are 

very slender, look best in long-waisted dresses like the dark 
brown woolen shown in the center of the lower group. This 
dress closes in the back and may be worn with or without the 
white linen collar and cuffs. 

Patterns (No. 7113) for this dress—with one-piece dart-fitted 
sleeves—come in five sizes: 6 tol4years. Size 8 years requires 
four yards and a half of 30-inch material. The braiding pattern 
is Transfer Pattern No. 14125. 


N THE right of the lower group is shown a serviceable yet 

attractive dress in drop-shoulder effect made of blue cotton 
rep, a very satisfactory washable material. The closing at the 
left side front is outlined with cotton braid dyed to match the 
dress in color. 

Patterns (No. 7103) for this dress—with five-gored skirt 
having an inverted box-plait at each side and at the center back— 
come in four sizes: 8 to 14 years. Size 10 years requires four 
yards and a quarter of 27-inch material. 
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OMFORT and serviceability are the 
desirable features of the coat of 
fancy worsted shown above. The coat 
buttons up closely at the neck, and the 
two-piece sleeves are set into slightly 
enlarged armholes, which makes the 
coat easy to slip on and off. Adjustable 
straps will fasten the sleeves in closely 
at the wrists in severe weather. 
Patterns (No. 7102) for this coat come 
in five sizes: 6tol4 years. Size 10 years 
requires two yards and three-quarters 
of 54-inch material, and a quarter of a 
yard of 18-inch velvet for the collar, 





COAT suit is almost as necessary 
an adjunct to the schoolgirl’s ward- 
robe as itis to her mother’s or older sis- 
ter’s, and the blue cheviot suit shown on 
the left of the group above is a splendid 
example for good taste and practicability. 
The double-breasted coat has two-piece 
sleeves and the skirt is gored, with box- 
plait effect at front and back and an 
inverted plait at the sides. 
Patterns (No. 7099) for this suit come 
in five sizes: 6 to 14 years. Size 10 
years requires three yards and a quarter 
of 42-inch material. 
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RESS-UP clothes for a growing girl 
should be as simple in design as 
those intended for school or general 
wear, though these clothes may be in 
different colors and of more expensive 
materials. The full-length coat of rose- 
colored broadcloth shown above was 
designed with these points in mind, and 
is a good choice for a best coat. 
Patterns (No. 7086) for this coat—to 
be made with or without the small collar 
and cuffs—come in four sizes: 8 to 14 
years. Size 10 years requires two yards 
and a half of 54-inch material. 





HE gored-skirt section of the coat 

on the right of the group above 
makes it a good pattern for remodeling 
and is.a design which is becoming to 
all types of girls. Brown satin-faced 
material with fancy silk braid was used 
to make it, but the design is suitable for 
a wide variety of materials. 

Patterns (No. 7088) for this coat — 
with sailor collar and two-piece sleeves— 
come in five sizes: 6to 14 years. Size 
10 years requires two yards and a quarter 
of 54-inch material, and three yards and 
a half of braid. 





7087 7001 7089 


Drawings by M. E. Musselman 








































7089 
Designed by Rowena Rice 


HIS season there are prettier hats for the younger girls than 
ever before, hats that are made youthful by trimmings of 
ribbons and flowers. The poke hats are still worn, and a pretty 
variation of this style is pictured in the upper left-hand corner. 
Exceedingly becoming are the medium-sized hats, with broad, 
rolled or drooping brims, which are illustrated above. Flowered 
silk in fine plaits is used both for the bow and for covering the brim 
of the fourth hat in the group, and a soft drapery and a rosette 
make an effective garniture for the Tam o’Shanter on the right. 


SMART and pleasing touch of color was given the dress of 
écru batiste shown on the left of the lower group by the neck 
bow and girdle of royal blue silk. This is a charming design for 
a party dress or a dance frock, and one that can be developed in 
many different materials and colors. Despite the effect of a front 
closing the dress closes at the center back. 
Patterns (No. 7089) for this dress —with three-piece skirt — 
come in four sizes: 8 to 14 years. Size 10 years requires four 
yards and a quarter of 30-inch material. 


OTH stout children and slender children look well in Empire 
dresses if the waist-line is raised to the correct height and the 
skirt is reasonably full and perfectly hung. No prettier version 
of this charming Empire style can be found than the pink and 
white striped challis shown in the center of the lower group. 
Patterns (No. 7091) for this dress come in four sizes: 6 to 12 
years. Size 8 years requires two yards and three-quarters of 
30-inch striped material, and one yard of 30-inch plain material 
for trimming folds which should be cut on the bias. 


RETTY green silk made the dress on the right of the lower 
group. The straight-stitched plaits of the waist and skirt 
and the generous skirt width, together with the smart tailor finish 
of the dress, make it a good choice for a stout girl. The dress 
closes in the back and the skirt is gored. The two-piece, full- 
length sleeves may be cut off for a shorter length, and the neck 
may be finished with a standing collar or as illustrated. 
Patterns (No. 7093) for this dress come in four sizes: 8 to 14 
years. Size 10 years requires four yards of 36-inch material. 






7093 
Designed by Alice Maynard 


7091 
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Designed by Feter Thomson 


HOWN above is a 
very pretty dress- 
up frock of blue and 
white striped challis, 
trimmed with bias 
cordings and button 
molds covered with the 
same material. The 
dress closes in the back 
and may be made with 
high neck if one pre- 
fers. 

Patterns (No. 7087) 
for this dress—with 
six- gored skirt, and to 
be made with or with- 
out the bertha— come 
in four sizes: 8 to 14 
years. Size 12 years 
requires four yards and 
three-quarters of 
27-inch material. 


ATTERNS (includ- 

ing Guide-Chart) for 
the numbered designs 
shown on this page can 
be supplied at fifteen 
cents for each number, 
post-free. The amount 
of material required for 
the various sizes is printed 
on the pattern envelopes. 
Order from your nearest 
dealer in Ladies’ Home 
Journal patterns; or by 
mail, giving the number 
of pattern, age, breast 
measure and length of 
back for the dresses and 
coats, and inclosing the 
price to the Pattern De part- 
ment, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia. 





Waists and Suits for the College Girl 


Designs Selected by 
The Fashion Editors 





7114 


TRIPED flannel was chosen for the tailored 

waist shown directly above. Seam beading 

is used to join trimming sections and waist. 

Patterns (No. 7114) for this waist come in seven 

sizes: 32 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires three yards of 30-inch material. 


VERY college girl must include a tailored 

suit of some light-weight wool material in 
her outfit, and a girlish model with a diagonal 
closing is illustrated below.. Patterns (No. 
7119 for the coat and No. 7120 for the skirt) 
come in three sizes: 16, 17 and 18 years. For 
the suit, size 18 years requires four yards and 
three-quarters of 54-inch material. 


7116 


HE second picture above shows a 

lovely tucked batiste blouse with 
frills hand embroidered in color, and 
made with full length, set-in sleeves. 
Patterns (No. 7116) for this waist come 
in seven sizes: 32 to 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36, without frills, re- 
quires two yards of 42-inch material. 


7115-6745 





7112 7118 


REEN chiffon tucked and made 
over white messaline is charming 
as well as serviceable for afternoon 
wear. Patterns (No. 7112) for the 
third waist above come in six sizes: 
32 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires two yards and three-quarters 
of 42-inch material. 





7117 


‘Drawings by 
Maud Grant-Ford 


7121 


ITE marquisette with a uniquetrimming 

of blue linen embroidered in chain stitch 

is used for the fourth waist illustrated. Pat- 

terns (No. 7118) come in five sizes: 34 to 42 

inches bust measure. Size 36 requires a yard 
and three-quarters of 36-inch material. 


IPINGS of contrasting color are pretty on a 

tailored shirtwaist. Patterns (No. 7121) 
for the brown and tan blouse above come in five 
sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires two yards and three-quarters of 36-inch 
material. 























7119-7120 


ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the desi 





HE figure above illus- 
trates a double-breasted 
coat in three-quarter length, 
with pockets. Coat patterns 
(No. 7115) are cut in three 
sizes: 16, 17 and 18 years, and 
skirt patterns (No. 6745) in 
six sizes: 22 to 32 inches waist 
measure. Six yards and three- 
quarters of 36-inch material 


will be required for a suit in- 


the 18-year size. 


IRLS who do not care for 
strictly tailored suits will 

like the Norfolk jacket. The 
one above is of green serge 
with collar and cuffs of tan 
ratine. Patterns (No. 7117) 
for this suit come in three sizes: 
16, 17 and 18 years. Size 18 
years requires five yards and 
“a half of 42-inch serge, and 
three-eighths of a yard of 
42-inch contrasting material. 


ROAD revers and a round 
collar are a feature of the 
suit of fancy worsted material 
shown in the lower right-hand 
corner. Patterns (No. 7122 
for the coat and.No. 7123 for 
the skirt) come in three sizes: 
16, 17 and 18 years. Fora 
suit, size 18 years requires six 
yards of 42-inch material, and 
half a yard of 22-inch velvet 
for the collar. 


and hip measures for skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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7122-7123 


gns shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. The amount of material required for the various sizes 


is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure for coals and waists, and waist 
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N CHILDREN’S school and 

outing wraps for winter, sweat- 
ers and caps are special items of 
little cost and great comfort. 
They may be made at home by 
any One of even slight experience 
in either knitting or crocheting, 
or they may be bought in shops. 
This is a matter of choice. 

The worsteds that are manu- 
factured for the purpose include 
all colors, and many shades of 
each, so that a selection may be 
made of the most becoming one 
for the wearer. 
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By Antonie Ehrlich 
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ERE is ahappytrio wearing newsweaters, 

all ready for school: a little girl of six, a 
girl companion of eight, and their boy playmate 
six years old, Then for the girl of ten or 
twelve there are two new sweaters, on the left 
and right, which are suitable either for school 
or outdoor wear. They would be very good 
looking if made in dark blue, green or brown, 
with a cap to match, though any color may be 
chosen to suit a dress. 

Isn’t the mounted knight well prepared to 
battle with storms in his suit of gray armor, all 
knitted by hand? And two more good woolen 
outfits are shown on the little motor boy of four, 
in red and white, and on the girl of seven, in 
white with red-and-white band trimmings. 

Quite new among the separate pieces of 
headwear, designed especially for school wear, 
is the crocheted hat with brim shown near the 
top of the page. All of these caps, as well as 
the sweaters, have been carefully designed 
both for good appearance and for the service 
which such garments must withstand. 

Working directions for the caps can be sup- 
plied for ten cents each; for the sweaters, 
fifteen cents. Inclose therequired amount anda 
stamped, addressed envelope to Mrs. Ehrlich, 
in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


‘inter Caps and Sweaters 








HESE designs should be 

especially helpfulto mothers, 
as they range for children from 
five to twelve or even fourteen 
years of age. 

Of the two little girls shown at 
the top of the page, the one on 
the left is wearing a light-weight 
cap and a sacque in baby blue and 
white designed for mild days, 
while the one on the right, in a 
closely buttoned sweater of heavy 
white wool with cap and leggings 
of equal warmth, is all ready for 
old Jack Frost. 
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Heating or 
heaving — 
which? 





Are you going through 
another winter of labo- 
riously heaving coal and 
ashes up and down 
stairs and through the 
living rooms, spreading 
a path of destruction, 
and straining your back, 
patience and purse? Or, 
will you be ready at the 
turn of a valve to flood your 
house this Fall with the 
soft, genial, cleanly warmth 
so silently and surely dis- 
tributed by 


RICAN [DEAL 
AMERICAN: [DEAL 


After last winter’s long and 
severe warnings, you won’t 
have any excuse not to be 
prepared with an outfit 
of IDEAL Boiler and 
AMERICAN Radiators. 


They happify the home by 
warming every room uniformly, 
making even the nooks, bays and 
hallways safe havens of health 
and comfort to the youngsters 
and grown-ups. 


An IDEAL Boiler and AMERICAN 
Radiators will transform a moderate- 
sized bin of coal into weeks and months 
of added comfort—throughout the entire 
chill saason—and no waste of fuel. You 
get your full money’s worth from the 
coal—and think of 
the amount of 
drudgery thus lifted 
from the daily rou- 
tine of wife, mother, 
sister or maid ! 


AMERICAN Radiators 
are made to fit between 
windows and under 
window seats; with 
brackets to hang upon 
the walls—off the floor; 
with special feet to 
preventcutting carpet; 
with plate-warming 
ovens for dining- 
rooms; with high legs 
for cleaning thereun- 
der: with ventilation bases so air of room 
may be changed one to four times per hour— 
and other splendid 
features which it 
would pay you big 
toknow. You will 
need our (free) 
book “ Radiation ” 
to choose the 
models from. 











Write us also for 
catalog of ARCO 
ANo. 3-22-W IDEAL Boiler WAND Vacuum 
and 400 sq. ft. of 38-in Cleaner, that sits 


AMERICAN _ Radiators, : : a 
canter ohanae GE: ‘aere in cellar and iscon 


used to heat this cottage. nected by iron suc- 
At this price the goods can tion pipes to rooms 
be bought of any reputable, above. Itis the first 
competent Fitter. This dit genuinely prac- 
not include cost of labor, tical machine put 
pipe, valves, freight, etc., 


on the market, and 


which are extra and vary ac- . 
cording to climatic and other will last as long as 
conditions. the building. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR OMPANY 


Public showrooms in all large cities 


Write Department 25 CHICAGO 
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This is the last article in The Country Contributor’s special series on ‘‘Social Life in a Country Town.’’ 


Far poorer in purse—and perhaps poorer in friends; for all 

the neighbors we hadn’t asked were “mad,’’ and some 
that we had asked might have felt better. But we were richer in 
social attentions, whatever they may be worth. Most persons seem 
to think them worth a good deal, since they keep on trying for them, 
often beyond the limit of their resources. I was assisted in my first 
social affair by certain friends who had seen more of the world 
than I had. 

‘‘What are you going to do to entertain people?” asked one of 
them. 

This was a new notion in those days. It used to be supposed that 
if you fed your guests you had performed your whole duty, unless 
you furnished some music for them. But a new leaven was working 
in the feminine mind just then, which bore fruit in the mania for 
“intellectual salad”’ that characterized our parties for some years. 
No party was complete during this dynasty of intellect without some 
exercise of the wits. The clever hostess must have a “feature.” 

I was easily influenced to do “original” things. “It certainly is 
too stupid to stuff them and let them sit around and be waked up to 
go home,” I declared. ‘‘Can’t we think of something?” We did. 
We decided on “subjects for conversation.” We wrote them out on 
duplicate cards and distributed them to the guests, asking that the 
lady and gentleman who received the same subject eat supper 
together, meanwhile discussing the given topic. 

I turned this part of the entertainment over to my clever friends, 
and the result was amazing. “Is the Honeymoon a Delusion?”’ was 
drawn by a man whose wife had left him a few weeks after marriage. 
“How to be Happy, Though Married,” was drawn by a husband and 
wife who, everybody knew, lived like cat and dog. Anold maid and 
her girlhood lover, who had jilted her and married her friend, drew 
slips inscribed “Old Times,” and they ate supper in gloomy silence. 

The long series of social entertainments which followed this inno- 
vation of mine, at which we were required to badger our poor brains 
answering catch questions, solving puzzles, guessing at ‘‘ beans with 
the basket open,” or displaying our prowess or exposing our igno- 
rance over current or historical events, were less original but also 
less startling. 


Y THIS Time We Were in the Midst of the club movement. 
Women were so excited over learning and the exploitation of the 
mind that they felt that they must carry some quality of educational 
work into social life. Some of the questions became so hard, the 
competition for the favors given to the guest who “‘ guessed” was so 
active, that many of the old-fashioned folks still devoted to the 
“small-sweet courtesies” of hospitality dropped out. It seemed 
discourteous to subject a guest to a mental test involving actual 
mortification. 

In musing upon the social life and the qualities that make for 
social popularity one is often puzzled to know what they are—but 
did you also ever pause to speculate upon the persons who take 
prizes? Have you noticed what a very inconsiderable intellect 
compared with the intellects of really bright persons often character- 
izes the prize winner? I cannot say I am sorry that the intellectual 
salad days are over. The dreaded pencil and card, announcing to 
terrified eyes the fact that their owner was going to be called upon 
to tell who killed Cock Robin and in what year the event took place, 
have fallen into disuse, and the timid woman may go forth secure in 
the knowledge that nothing worse is awaiting her than sitting in 
a corner all evening. 

Do not fancy from this that I ever sat in a corner. Far from it. 
I am aggressive enough, and during the period of intellectual effort 
I held my own fairly well among the club women, who had more 
practice. For I was not a club woman. 

Our town was very early “clubbed” to the limit. I never knew 
why, but the earliest club that was organized in our town was called 
at first the College Street Club. We lived on College Street, and we 
were not included among the intellectual persons who formed this 
coterie—they perhaps might tell you the reason. Later numerous 
other organizations were formed, but we were never invited to join 
them. ‘There must have been good reasons for this. I mention it 
because it slightly hampers my retrospective view of village social 
life. Outsiders should not write about society—their observations 
are sure to smack of envious Criticism. 

Still I got along fairly well through the régime of intellectual salad. 
My card was usually pretty well filled with answers even to the most 
puzzling questions, and sometimes I got a prize. I generally could 
remember what flower in my grandmother’s garden would represent 
a young lady’s exclamation when her lover knelt before her (Johnny- 
jump-up!), and sometimes I could tell where my “ quotation” came 
from if the writer hadn’t quoted it wrongly. 


ERSONALLY I Thought These Entertainments would have 
been fun if they hadn’t been so palpably dishonest—women do 
not know how to play fair, you know. But putting myself in the 
place of the timid orthe backward woman I may say that I am glad 
that these entertainments are over. I do not know whether or not 
women are really much smarter than they were before the social and 
intellectual spurt they took just as I came into woman’s estate. 
Frankly I doubt if they are. We seem tobe getting back to much 
that we used to have long ago—to hard work and home days and old 
friends in to tea or dinner—and I can’t say that I note in the con- 
versation any very great infusion of spiritual or intellectual fervor. 
When I was a child I heard people talk—using, I believe, a little 
more elegant language than we employ today—about the Civil 
War, the wonders of the steam engine and the magnetic telegraph. 
They joked about the traction engine and the telephone as we 
joke about aérial navigation now. There were gossip, persiflage, 
discussion of music, art and the drama, just as today. 

I cannot see that our social life has greatly improved. I doubt 
that the busines$ of society as women work at it in our cities is even 
a respectable thing. 

There’s a great joy and freedom in living in a country town. You 
can nearly get a fair perspective on life there. Somebody said once 


W: CAME out of our first party both richer and poorer. 


s 


that the only difference between little girls playing lady and real 
grown-up ladies in society is that occasionally the little girls stop 
and giggle at themselves, but the ladies continue to take it seriously. 
I like my country town because, living in it, I was so often allowed 


to be a little girl and have fun. I can cheerfully testify that the. 


hours most worth living in my life have been those freest from all 
trammels of society. 

I have been surrounded by a troupe of friends devoted to having 
a good time. What vagabonds we used to be in summer days, when 
we sought the open road for a picnic or started on a camping excur- 
sion. Society might go hang then for all we cared. I was a Royal 
Princess in this coterie. No matter if the clubs wouldn’t have me, 
or if the social leaders held me in contempt, the gipsy kettle or the 
burlesque affair couldn’t get along without me. The witch brew of 
simple human play and pleasure wouldn’t boil till I came and poured 
in sows’ blood or other ingredient of primitive efficacy. 

Then how the judge would prance on a stick horse and the club 
president roll on the grass and the society woman forget her man- 
ners, and how we would all laugh like the “‘fool young ’uns”’ Riley 
tells about! 

Somewhere I saw a beautiful picture called ‘“‘The King’s Forest.” 
It disclosed through a vista of autumn woods a King and his retinue 
riding with gay banners and with falcons perched upon their fingers. 
And on the King’s face was the happy light of forgetfulness of his 
proud estate. At that moment he was but a man, and the violet 
smelled to him as it does to me. 


— Think of Our Old Village Crowd when I recall this 
picture: shorn of all social dignity, forgetful of all pretension, and 
hence at their best—and I’m glad they loved me and needed me 
then more than they did when they were ‘“‘pretending-like.”” And 
somehow I think, though some may disagree with me, that this was 
the best society I ever mingled with outside of my own home, even 
though the object of the meeting was to misbehave. There isa fine 
line in the quality of misbehavior. Dignity covers a multitude of 
sins. There are many people who cannot unbend to simple play 
without being plainly vulgar. 

My “Apostles of Laughter,’’ as I love to call them, were beauti- 
fully free from the sinister immorality of folks who dare not be 
familiar with each other. 

In speaking of society and the social life I am always reminded of 
an expression made by a certain man given to the making of epi- 
grams: ‘‘Everybody,” he said, “should have a college education, 
just to find out how little it is worth.” 

This is certainly true of society. And yet is it not the things of 
little worth that we are constantly fretting for? Do we not daily 
see young mothers straining every nerve and fairly driving their 
husbands mad for the possession of willow plumes and fur coats 
they can’t be happy without, when they have darling little children 
with whom it should be the richest privilege to associate? Are we 
not always losing sight of the one thing needful, just to chase the 
phantoms of things that have no actual existence? 

During the years of my association with the best society of my 
world I was mercilessly held to the daily cares of home life by 
simple poverty. Who knows what my story might have been had 
things been different?: How much more frivolous, how much more 
addicted to social dissipation might I have become if the hurried 
trip home to get supper for the man and the children had not 
followed always upon the card party or the reception? I might 
have missed the endearment I now feel for all the little domestic 
accomplishments and duties that are the joys of womanly old age. 

Elsewhere I have spoken of the old man in the domestic circle as 
occupying a rather difficult place, unless life has been good to him 
and allows him still to sit at his own table and be master of his own 
house even to the end of life. The old woman is more fortunate if 
she finds herself an inmate of a younger woman’s home—that is, if 
she be not of the unfortunate type who give all to social life in youth 
and have no reserve force of simple domestic accomplishments to fall 
back upon. 


\ ," 7HETHER We be Rich or Poor it pays us women well to 

cultivate every domestic industry known to womankind, for 
the routine of three meals a day goes steadily on utterly oblivious 
to society, and long after society has lost its charm even for its most 
passionate devotees. 

I was walking along the streets of a big country town one day 
when I saw a house door open and a company of women emerge into 
the street. Some went away in carriages, some in automobiles and 
electric broughams, and others walked. They were all strangers to 
me, but I got an impression of elegance and fashion. Suddenly I 
found myself scanning the faces and figures with a definite purpose— 
I was looking for somebody. They came on in bunches. Most of 
them were just verging upon middle age, and they had the hard 
faces and “puffy” eyes of the indolent, overfed society woman. 
Their gorgeous gowns and hats made a patch of barbaric color in 
the landscape. 

By-and-by she came along. She was pretty, and her eyes were 
smiling with deep inward reverie. She wore a cheap white dress, and 
a pink hat that was becoming but had seen better days. She was the 
woman who was invited, because—well, because why? 

She was hurrying, and I saw her tugging at her long, pink-silk 
gloves as she ran up the steps of a bungalow, where two cherubic 
faces were flattened against the front window, and I heard two little 
voices chiming: “ Muvver, Muvver!” She was hurrying home to 
get supper! 

I made a deep spiritual obeisance before her, and put up a little 
wordless prayer. As it was wordless I cannot transcribe it here, but 
what it really meant was something like this: 

**God grant that when you are half a hundred years old you may 


_ be able to look upon society as a thing you did not need half so badly 


as you thought you did!” 


Jk Aonerts AnrLriketen 











A New Pattern 


Old Colony 


Our new pattern, Old Colony, is the 
highest achievement attained in silver 
plated ware. Expressing in silver the 
true spirit of Colonial times, it has the 
grace and daintiness of the period its 
name suggests, combined with expe- 
rienced workmanship. The pierced 
handle and the beautiful decorative 
work deserve special attention. 


This handsome design, so delicate in 
its execution and so appropriate in 
name, appeals not only to those who 
love Colonial effects, but to all who 
admire beautiful silver. It is 
As ideal for Colonial and Old 
IN English dining rooms. For 
iV V"\\ quality, style, finish and 
A wear there is no silverware 
equal to 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


Silver Plate 
that Wears”’ 



























Spoons, forks, knives, 
serving pieces, etc., so 
stamped, are the most du- 
rable to be had. Our proc- 
ess of finishing closes the 
pores of the silver so that 
it is worked into a firm, 
hard surface that will stand 
years of the severest kind 
of wear. 


Guaranteed by the largest 
makers. Sold by leading 


dealers everywhere. Send 
for beautifully illustrated 
catalogue “ W-28.” 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


(International Silver Co., 
Successor) 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


NEw YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO 
HAMILTON, 
-CANADA 
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Raising 











ne Church 


By the Minister’s Social Helper 


OW can we raise money for our church? Is there a question 
H more often asked among church workers? And, first and 

last, it is one that can only be answered by personal effort— 
it must be an investment of our talents in some form, either thought, 
ability, work or time. And one of the best ways to raise money is 
by a way so old that it dates back nearly two thousand years: the 
increasing of the talent that is given us, whether it be a bit of money, 
which, by judicious use, we are to increase, or an accomplishment 
which we can turn into money. This modern application of the old 
idea has been in use a long while, but it is one of the best of modern 
ways of raising church money, because it calls for personal effort 
which always means success. A class of Philathea girls of whom 
I know worked it out in such a good way that I want to tell you 
about it. To carry out this plan, on the outside of a large envelope 
in which was inclosed a dime were written these words: 


This envelope contains my talent to be used. 
Shall I bury it? Shall I lose it? 
Shall I waste it? Shall I use it? 


Inclosed in the large envelope was a small one bearing the words: 
Inclosed is my talent. Behold, I have gained more! 
Naini eee ee A AINE 


Within the large envelope was also a letter addressed to each 
member of the class, saying that as no one key can open all locks so 
no one person possesses all talents. Following this was a list of what 
means others had used to raise money by the talent plan. Then 
followed a promise to be signed by each member and returned to the 
committee in charge. For the date on which the talents were to be 
returned a supper was planned to which some of the other organiza- 
tions of the church were bidden, and at table each girl told by what 
means she had increased her talent and to what amount; some 
experiences were told inrhyme. Now you will say: ‘‘Why that isn’t 
new; we have tried that.” But this is the new idea I want to give 
you in connection with this plan and which really constitutes a whole 
evening’s entertainment in itself: Did you ever try to show in panto- 
mime, or, by putting up a sheet, show in shadow pictures, how the 
different ones earned the money? So you see we have two good ideas 
in this paragraph: a good way to put the money out, and a good 
way to bring it in and entertain an audience at the same time. 


A Novel Collection Card 


ECENTLY a Western church adopted a method of straight-out 
giving, but to add a little novelty to the scheme they prepared 
a fifty-cent subscription card, on which, in addition to the neces- 
sary information, instructions and the name of the collector, were 
these “‘remarks,” indicative in most cases of the “cheerfulness”’ 
of the giver as he signed his name: 
NAME 
I'll take the first 
Put me down for . 
Glad of the chance! 
Only too happy! 
Of course I will! . 
Here goes! .. . 
Can’t get out of it! . 
Yes, sir! oe has 
Certainly! .. . 
Give me the last! . 


PORE ob 


Annannann 
| 


When the Sunday-School is “Embarrassed” 


ie OFTEN happens that through a Sunday-School’s overzealous- 
ness in providing for the most advanced form of religious educa- 
tion for its pupils, and for the proper equipment of its schoolrooms, 
the treasury does not keep pace; especially as the parents, perhaps, 
get so accustomed to intrusting the little tots with the carrying of a 
“penny” when they first start that they forget that the children as 
they grow older and advance may just as readily be intrusted with 
a nickel or adime. I wonder if a good part of the meager giving of 
church members today couldn’t be traced to the penny idea which 
was the first impression of giving to the church that they received? 
An Iowa Sunday-School that was “‘embarrassed’”’ sent out a letter 
in the name of its officers and teachers, inviting the parents to come 
to one of the festivals of the school and make a special contribution 
for this work planned for the good of their children. Such a letter 
should call attention to the fact that there must be a building pro- 
vided and comfortably furnished, and warmed on cold days; that 
each child must have the use of a singing book and lesson papers, 
and, in many cases, pictures, to present the truth attractively, intelli- 
gently and impressively; and that those who are giving freely of 
their time for the welfare of the children ought not to be expected 
also to meet all expenses. The letter should also ex- 
press appreciation of the contributions made by the 
child, and if you are able to tell, in these days of sys- 
tem in business, just how much expenditure all this 
work calls for—say an average of five cents for each 
child each Sunday—there is hardly a parent who will 
not see the wisdom of your appeal. And be sure to urge 
the parents to come and see how your system works. 


Getting the Money for a Piano 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL in Pennsylvania needed a 
piano. It wanted a piano; but it also wanted, in 
a different sense, that obvious essential: the ready 
cash. The school was strong and substantial but 
rather conservative, perhaps even a trifle lethargic. It 
was not accustomed to chicken suppers and church fairs, 


and the subscription paper was hard worked. Some- t/a 
thing was needed that would awaken sentiment and 7 Y 
arouse enthusiasm. It remained for several progres- iY 
sive young fellows to hit upon a unique method that f 


appealed at once by its novelty and practicability. £ 





The plan was to designate a certain sum as the capital stock of 
“The Saint John’s Sunday-School Piano Fund” and sell it by sub- 
scription at ten cents a share. Conventional stock certificates were 
printed, which became receipts for the number of shares purchased. 

The result was not disappointing. Here was something that 
appealed to the business sense of the men. All were attracted by 
its novelty; and when it was jocosely stated that dividends would 
be paid weekly in “‘notes—wholes, halves, quarters, etc.””—good- 
humored enthusiasm won the day. Boys and girls who would have 
given ten cents in an open offering bought five or ten shares apiece. 
Classes competed in subscribing for stock. Everybody wanted 
a certificate officially signed and sealed. ‘ 

As a result the school now has an excellent grand piano; has 
added an orchestra of eight pieces; and has experienced a general 
awakening that manifests itself in better music and in increased 
attendance, interest and enthusiasm. 


“How Far Will You Send a Delegate?” 


YOUNG people’s society that plans to send a delegate to its 
State convention appointed two of its members to see which 
could raise the most money. They drew a sketch of the railroad and 
marked it off into miles. The fare.in their State is two cents a mile, 
and they asked each possible contributor how many miles he would 
send a delegate. The number of miles was then checked off on the 
diagram and the money was soon collected. A New Jersey Sunday- 
School also used the same idea in raising its missionary money, ask- 
ing the question, ‘“‘ How far can we send a missionary on his way?” 
Speaking of conventions, many teachers’ institutes are held in the 
autumn, and often, because of railroad connections, they must be 
held in small towns where first-class restaurants are not always 
within reach. This happened in one of the Pennsylvania county 
seats. The institute was to be held in the courthouse shortly before 
Christmas. One of the missionary societies in the town took the 
matter in hand and sold home-made candy in the corridor, and 
across the street in a hall served hot meals for twenty-five cents. 
This made it very convenient for the teachers, and from these two 
sources of revenue a good profit was realized from the several 
days’ work. 

Here is a new quilting idea for the sewing societies: A group of 
Pennsylvania ladies made light quilts, using white linen for the 
lining and plain pink or blue for the top. When quilted in feathers 
and diamonds these coverlets would be exceedingly pretty and would 
find ready sale for summer use if made during the winter for a 
spring bazar. 

An Alphabet Cake Sale is a novelty originated for a Ladies’ 
Aid Society. Each member is to choose a letter of the alphabet and 
contribute cake beginning with that letter. Q, V, X, Y and Z 
are omitted, of course, but the remainder of the letters may be 
represented by cakes from angel food to walnut cake. 


An Interesting Picture Evening 


be: FOLLOW a church supper a most entertaining and instruct- 
ive picture evening was arranged by a church society as an 
entertainment. Such a social evening would be well worth an 
admission fee for the purpose of raising money. 

First they selected a good committee who divided the work care- 
fully among themselves, each taking a particular part for which to 
be responsible. One collected, from anybody in the parish who had 
them and were willing to loan them, old ambrotypes, daguerreotypes, 
tintypes, etc. These were placed on a table together and proved 
very entertaining. A young girl attired in a quaint old dress recited 
Phebe Cary’s “Old Pictures.” 

On another table were photographs beginning with the very 
earliest taken, and an amateur photographer gave a sketch of the 
growth and improvement of this art. Another table was covered 
with magazines beginning way back in the fifties and coming down 
to the present-day, beautifully illustrated ones. The walls of the 
room showed a great variety of pictures of all kinds. Never was 
such a collection shown, from the oldest oil paintings and family 
portraits to the latest in these lines, with pencil, pen, ink and crayon 
sketches—some made long ago, others by aspiring young artists— 
colored crayons and the latest water-color sketches, pictures 
embroidered by the grandmothers of those present, photogravures, 
woodcuts, steel engravings—all vied with each other for immediate 
attention, and attention they did receive, for there was no one who 
had a picture there but who wished to be present to see if it were 
appreciated. 

A generous photographer made silhouettes of the heads of the 
leaders in each department of the church work, so the oldest deacon 
and the youthful president of the Junior Endeavor Society were 
represented, and this corner added much amusement 
tothe entertainment. The making of silhouettes of the 
visitors also might have added to the treasury. 

Those having the entertainment in charge furnished 
for each plate at the supper a picture of some poet, 
statesman or author, cut from catalogs of book pub- 
lications and magazines and pasted on cardboard and 
numbered, the committee keeping a list. If by chance 
any one did not know with whom he or she was 
eating it could be easily ascertained. The only fault 
found with this entertainment was that the evening 
was not half long enough; and as the exercises closed 
by the singing of “Auld Lang Syne” many com- 
pliments were received for the work, and the committee 
were urged to have another picture evening for young 
and old in the church. 





NOTE—The Minister’s Social Helper will be glad to aid church 
workers in planning social gatherings and new methods of work. 
Payment will be made for acceptable new ideas contributed by her 
readers. When writing for such information kindly address the 
Minister’s Social Helper, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and inclose a 
stamped, addressed envelope. 
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Beautiful 
Light 


in your home 





Why not have 
plenty of light? 


It costs little, if any, more 
than insufficient light, and 
sometimes costs even less. 


Why not have 
restful light? 


It is easy to obtain and 
makes all the difference in 
the world. 


Why not have 
beautiful light? 


Beautiful light is one of the 
greatest sources of pleasure. 
It lends to its surroundings 
a pervasive charm which is 
all the deeper because it is 
so subtle. 


Ample, restful and 
beautiful light is mostly 
a matter of globes and 
shades. The wrong 
shade makes light harsh 
or smothers it into 
gloominess. 


Alba 


(illustrated above in the 
beautiful form of semi- 
indirect illumination) 
gives you the full value, 
restfulness and beauty 
of perfect light. 

Send for our Catalogue 
No. 42 of Shades and 
Globes— Alba and the 
many other kinds we 
make for electricity 
or gas. Give us your 
dealer’s name. He 
has, or can get, any 
Macbeth-Evans shade 
Pat. Off. or globe you desire. 


Macbeth-Evans 
Glass Company 


Pittsburgh 
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are the homes of the well-to-do only. The rich seldom send 

their daughters to college, and the poor, who need education 
most, cannot afford it. The sons of poor families can easily work 
their way through college, but this chance is rarely open to the 
daughters.”” He further explained that this is true because there 
are very few occupations by which a girl can earn money. 

As I listened I wondered how many poor girls in that audience 
were going to give up the hope of an education because of these 
false statements. It is, of course, true that a young man finds 
more ways of making money than a young woman. This is as true 
in college as out of it. But no girl for that reason need despair of 
finding some means of earning her living. 

There are hundreds of poor girls the country over who are longing 
for an education. The colleges are likewise desiring these girls, 
because their earnestness of purpose will help the girls who have 
money, who sometimes come to college with no purpose at all. 


Ri setter public lecturer asserted: ‘Our colleges for women 


HEN a Girl With Health, the Ability to Study and with little 
or no money decides she must go to college, the first step should 

be an intelligent choice of a college. She had better, I believe, go toa 
woman’s college than to a coeducational institution, because at the 
latter there are usually more men who earn their way, and she will 
find more competition in almost all lines of work. If she studies the 
catalogs of the various colleges she will see which offers the greatest 
number of scholarships and under what conditions. For, while she 
intends to work her way, she ought to avail herself of all the help the 
college has to offer. Having extracted from these books all the 
information she can she ought next to write to the Registrars or to 
the Deans of the colleges she is considering. She should ask two 
questions of each: whether in that particular college a girl can work 
her way and be as respected as any other girl; and, what her own 
chances of a scholarship would probably be. Besides, she should 
inquire about borrowing money without interest. Most colleges 
have loan funds from which they lend to needy students, without in- 
terest, necessary sums. They request only that the money be returned 
as soon as the student is in some business and can readily repay it. 

The girl should also ask for a list of occupations by which a 
student may earn money. This list may vary a little in different 
colleges, but it will be something like the following: 

Waiting on table 

Housework, cleaning rooms, ironing 

Taking care of children 

Catering 

Dressmaking 

Making over and trimming hats 

Mending and repairing clothes 

Blacking shoes and darning stockings 

Fancy-work, making popular belts, jabots, neckties 

Making candy 

Taking care of and selling second-hand books and furniture 

Shopping 

Collecting bills for stores, laundries, inns, etc. 

Selling from samples, books, gloves, shirtwaists, pictures, etc. 

Shampooing 

Framing pictures 

Working in the library or book store 

Reading aloud 

Correcting papers for instructors, tutoring 

Reporting for newspapers 

Typewriting 

When she has obtained all this information the girl can then select 
her college with intelligence. 


FTER the Task of Choosing is Over and the application for 
entrance has been accepted the next step is to find the work by 
which the girl can make her living for four years. If she studies the 
foregoing list of occupations she will probably find something she 
personally is able to do and likes to do, and during her last year in 
High School, or during the summer before entering college, she may 
well spend all the time possible in making herself more skillful in this 
one thing. Suppose she likes to make her own dresses, and her friends 
have praised her knack of making a simple gown look stylish, she 
would be wise to work, part of the summer, at least, as apprentice 
to a good dressmaker. By keeping her eyes and ears open she 
could learn many of the tricks of the trade. Then there are excel- 
lent articles and books that would assist her to do her work as 
swiftly and up-to-date as possible. She ought early in the year 
to send out some neatly written cards to faculty and students, 
announcing that she hopes to earn her living by making dresses, 
and asking their consideration. If she does good work she will soon 
have more than she can do. 

I remember two girls who lived in a college dormitory. They 
could not keep a machine running during term time, but they took 
orders and remained at the college during vacations. One spring 
vacation they made one hundred dollars. 

Another way to advertise is through the employment bureau of 
the Christian Association. This bureau keeps a list of girls who 
want work, and every member of the college knows this is a reliable 
and simple medium through which to get work done. For example, 
Professor A wishes to give a dinner party for ten persons. She is 
too busy to look after the details. She writes to the Secretary of 
the Christian Association and says: ‘‘Send me your best caterer.” 
The girl comes. The Professor tells her the amount she wants to 
spend, and they together talk over the general character of the 
menu. The student buys the food, hires another girl to help cook 
and serve the dinner, and takes all the responsibility. Instructors 
very often so arrange with students for the giving of dinners 
and teas. The girl who chooses this occupation should, of course, 
have had some experience at housekeeping, and should know ways 
of making a dinner-table look attractive. However, some weeks 
spent in the study of books and magazines relating to the subject 
would doubtless make her chances of success greater, and if she 
could have a month with a good caterer she would be better able 
still to save her own time and to satisfy her patrons. 


ANY Girls Spend the Summer Making Fancy Articles for 

wear or for house.adornment, such as belts, jabots, aprons, 
dressing-caps, slippers, cushions, etc. Here again the Christian 
Association aids the poor girl. It holds annually, some little time 
before Christmas, a General Aid Fair, for the purpose of giving the 
girls an opportunity to sell these articles. At this time of year such 
things are much in demand, and, if prettily made, find ready sale. 


aw Cana Girl Work Her La 
ae Way Through College? 


By Laura E. Lockwood 


Associate Professor.of English at Wellesley College 








Suppose the girl chooses typewriting. In this case, as in that of 
dressmaking, she must not live in a dormitory, but she can count 
on steady work. Each year more and more girls are hiring their 
long themes typewritten instead of spending the effort to write them 
out by hand. I recall half a dozen girls this year who would have 
had their themes so copied, but they could not find any one to do 
the work. Moreover, members of the faculty are constantly wanting 
clerical assistance, and they would rather employ a girl who is in 
need of the money than one who is not. One student made a hun- 
dred dollars last year. She was not especially in want of the money, 
but she liked the experience of working for the faculty, and there 
was no needy student asking for the work she was doing. 


Re Bright, Intelligent Girl who would spend the summer 
learning to give a good, wholesome shampoo, and do the hair 
stylishly afterward, would need only to show her skill to have all her 
spare time filled. 

The same is true of the framing of pictures. If a girl would 
go into a good shop as apprentice, and study woods, colors and 
fashions in framing, she would be a welcome addition to the college, 
and her work would be continuous throughout the four years of 
her course. This would take more apparatus, and hence more space 
in a room than any other occupation mentioned. But if a girl loves 
this particular work she will find some one to lend her a cellar or an 
attic, and if she frames pictures prettily she will be able to make 
her living. 

There is a steady demand for housework in professors’ families. 
This usually consists of waiting on the table, washing dishes, clean- 
ing rooms, or caring for children. A Professor’s wife said to me 
yesterday: ‘I don’t know how I’ll manage when this Senior class 
leaves. I have done without a maid this year, because I have had 
two fine Seniors, one of whom has come every day to help me.” A 
friend tells me of a girl who paid her whole expenses in college by this 
means, and she adds: “The girl was a general favorite.” There is 
also the regular table work at boarding-houses. Two girls whom I 
know are planning to earn their living in this way during the Senior 
year, one of them having paid her Junior expenses by such work. 

One of the things many busy college women dislike most is shop- 
ping. If some student were to announce that on a certain day in 
the week she would take orders for shopping I am certain she would 
be given a chance to show her efficiency. Many a college student 
would thereafter gladly turn to her favorite work or sport, after 
having given her commission to the shopper. Shopping for others 
takes patience and skill, but it is a fascinating occupation in the 
knowledge it gives and the business opportunities it offers. 

A number of girls help support themselves by taking agencies 
to sell various articles from samples. These samples they keep in 
their rooms and have regular office hours, when they exhibit and 
take orders. I have known students who made a great deal each 
year from acting as agents for certain kinds of gloves, for Christmas 
books, for artistic photographs, for fountain pens and other things. 

Collecting bills for stores, laundries, inns and other business con- 
cerns is easy work, except that accuracy is absolutely necessary. 
A knowledge of human nature is also a good thing to have, in order 
to know how to wheedle or threaten the money out of people as 
soon as possible. 


F A GIRL Would Work Her Way Through College she must 

prepare herself in her plans and thoughts about college life to do 
without some of the pleasures other girls are able to enjoy. If she is 
especially quick at her occupation and in preparing her college studies 
she may be able to go to every dance, every spread and every play that 
she is given a chance to attend. She may have time for long walks 
and longer talks with the friends she makes. But if she has not this 
quickness of mind and hand she will often be obliged to work while 
others play. However, she must expect that. It takes two persons 
to keep the other girls in college: the one who pays the bills and the 
girl who does the studying and living. Now the girl who pays her 
own way is really acting as two persons, and cannot hope for so 
much leisure. But I am sure she will have time for friendship, and 
that—with the exception of the mental and moral training—is the 
most precious thing college has for any girl, rich or poor. 

The Freshman year is the most difficult year for the self-supporting 
student. The girl must establish herself, must show what she can 
do, must teach people to trust her and her work. All this takes 
time, and she does not make as much as she will the second year, 
after she has gained her customers. Few colleges give scholarships 
to girls before they have proved their ability to study, and hence 
tuition must usually be paid the first year. To be sure there are in 
some colleges scholarships to be won by examination at the end of 
the High School course, but these are few in number. The money 
for the girl’s own board, room and clothes she can earn, but when 
the tuition is added to this the sum becomes greater than she can 
expect to gain during the Freshman year. 


Wh ecee' Possibilities are Open to the Girl of good health, courage 
and ability to study. She must, I repeat, come with good health, 
and must know pretty well how to care for her body. She cannot 
afford to break down physically. ‘Those who have learned how to 
use the body wisely are generally able to stand twice the strain of 
the ordinary person, so let the girl study carefully her own bodily 
needs and possibilities. She must be also the girl who knows how 
to do well some one or two things the community wants done. Let 
me emphasize that she must learn to do her work well. I say “ability 
to study.” This does not mean that she must be a girl of wonderful 
talent, but she ought to be above the average in her love of study, 
in her power of concentrating her mind and of mastering her lessons. 
If she has these three good helpers—courage, ability and health— 
she may come to college without money and win all the richest 
things college has to give. 





EpiTors’ Note — It is here that The Curtis Publishing Company 
has so often come into a girl’s desire to go to college with its ‘‘ Free 
Education ’’ offers, through which several thousand girls have been 
sent to the principal girls’ colleges and musical conservatories and 
have received full or partial courses, with every penny of expense 
paid by the Company. It was for this purpose that the ‘‘Free 
Education’’ offers were created—to make it possible for any girl 
to attend any educational institution desired, no matter how utterly 
unable, in a financial sense, might be her parents to send her. 
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The 
Business 
Gil 
Needs a clear brain, 
strength and endurance. 


Each day thinkers use 
up brain cells. 


Each day active work- 
ers destroy cells in the 
nerve centres. 


This waste must be re- 
placed daily by proper 
food. Otherwise nervous 
prostration and brain-fag 
result. 


Nature cannot rebuild 
gray matter in nerve 
centres and brain without 
Phosphate of Potash — 
not from the drug shop, 
but as grown in the field 
grains. 


Phosphate of Potash is 
more than half the 
mineral salts in 





Grape-Nuts 


—a food made from 
choice wheat and barley. 


It is perfectly cooked — 
easily digésted —has fine 
flavour, and is specially 
adapted for brain work- 
ers. 


You can replace each 
day the worn-out parts 
of yesterday. 


The world pays well 


for efficiency. 


“‘There’s a Reason’”’ 
for 


Grape-Nuts 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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Selected by 
The Fashion Editors 


; F YOU can have only one coat suit 
select a good-taste design like that 
" shown in the blue and white striped 
: serge in the lower left-hand corner. 

: Patterns (No. 7127) for the coat — 
with a peplum at the back — come in 
five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Patterns (No. 7128) for the 
skirt—in four gores, with slightly 
raised waist-line — come in five sizes: 
22, to 30 inches waist measure. 











7124-7125 


HE lavender dress onthe 

left of the center group 
shows what a good dress 
effect can be obtained with a 
separate skirt of cloth and a 
silk shirtwaist. 

Patterns (No. 7124) for 
the waist come in six sizes: 34 
to 44 inches bust measure. 
Patterns (No. 7125) for the 
six-gored skirt come in six 
Sizes: 22 to 32 inches waist 
measure. 





7127-7128 7124-7125 





7126 


USY girls always like 
dresses that can be put 
on and taken off quickly 
and to which fresh guimpes 
can beeasily adjusted. Such 
a dress is shown in green 
cloth with striped silk .trim- 
ming on the right of the 
group in the center. 
Patterns (No. 7126) for 
this dress—with a four-gored 
skirt—come in five sizes: 34 
to 42 inches bust measure. 








7126 





E of the charming features of the piciure hats of the past season—the placing of a single rose 
or a cluster on the under brim—has been carried over in a more discreet fashion on the new hats 
for the coming autumn and winter. Not only flowers, but also sma!l feather ornaments in brush 
or sweeping effects, and diminutive wings, are applied in this manner. Especially pretty, also, are 
the draped toques and broad-brimmed hats with the material fulled or plaited over brim and crown. 





7127-7128 








thes 


Drawings by 
Augusta Reimer 


ERVICEABILITY and attractive- 
ness are combined in the brown 
cloth dress shown in the lower right- 
hand corner. The dress closes at the 
side front and has one-piece, dart-fitted 
sleeves set into slightly enlarged arm- 
holes, and the flat collar and turn-back 
cuffs are included in the pattern. 
Patterns (No. 7129) for this dress— 
with yoke skirt—come in five sizes: 
34 to 42 inches bust measure. 





PATTERN S (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for cach number, post-free. The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on 


the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by 
measures for the skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure for the waist, coat and costumes, and waist and hip 














The College Girl’s Hat and“ 


Selected by Ida Cleve Van Auken 3 
Drawings by M. E. Musselman 





Youthful “ Tam” Crocheted in Mahogany Chenille Braid 


A Tiny Feather Fantasy Adorns This Scotch “ Tam’”’ 





Graceful Tam o’ Shanter With a Soft, Rolling Brim 


HETHER there is much or little to be spent 
on it a hat of tailored simplicity. is absolutely 
indispensable for the well-dressed college girl. 

No longer is the choice limited to the straight sailor 
or soft sombrero-like shapes, but every new season a 
greater variety of forms are developed in materials of 
durable quality and of a trig smartness of style adaptable 
to wear with a tailored suit or a big topcoat. 





A Hai Depending Whuily Upon Outline for Beauty 


The Derby Hat Delightfully Adapted for Feminine Wear 





A Type of Rolling-Brim Hat Quite Generally Becoming 





F A HAT must be made by the college girl herself 

a Tam o’ Shanter is a useful hat that is easily made 
and one generally becoming to a youthful face. In 
developing the ‘*Tam’”’ in the center, at the top of 
this page, velvet, taffeta or the material of which the 
suit is made may be utilized with good results. 

Then there are many types of medium-sized hats, 
which, although they rest low enough on the head 
to resist a sudden puff of wind, have an upward- 
rolling brim. Figured velvet covering the crown and 
upper brim gives a distinctive note to the hat directly 
above. When the exact material cannot be found 
the design may be stenciled on cloth or velvet. 

Tremendously smart for wear with tailored clothes 
is the small derby hat. Despite their stiff, unbend- 
ing outline and masculine origin these hats are 
exceedingly fetching, and are nearly always becoming 
if the right-width brim is worn. 











NOTE—Working directions for the crocheted Tam 
o’ Shanter may be obtained by inclosing ten cents with a 
stamped, addressed envelope to Miss May Maynard, in 
care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 


al 7 Philadelphia, Pennsy!vania. 
Angora Wool Braid Simply Used on a Felt Hat 





*. ie A Smart Sailor, With an Upward-Slanting Brim 
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est Hat for [own and Matinée 


Selected by Ida Cleve Van Auken 
Drawings by M. E. Musselman 





Designed by George Allen 


ASHIONS for afternoon and evening hats indicate a 

surprising tolerance as to shape and size. There are no 
fixed rules demanding either a small hat for wear with a 
tailored suit or an immense hat for evenings. The only 
essentials are that a hat should be becoming, and conform in 
character with the gown with which it is to be worn. 





Designed by Edwin B. /. : 
Soe eee eee Designed by Edwin B. Halsey 





Designed by Charles N. Kurzman 


ITH the more elaborate afternoon dress or 

suit the correct lines of the rolling-brim hat in 
the upper left-hand corner will be found in good 
taste. It is wreathed with queenly Marie Louise 
violets with butterfly loops, in deep plum velvet, 
sweeping toward the back. 

In the opposite corner a novel disposition of rose- 
buds in three tones is shown, fastened at the top edge 
of the crown with a tall cluster rising at the left side, 
with a bank of leaves below. 

For a matinée box party the graceful feather- 
trimmed hat in the center of the upper part of the 
page would be appropriate. Deep gold and corsair- 
blue shaded plumes softly follow the contour of 
the crown, with the tips falling toward the front. 
Although not so picturesque the small hat with low 
trimming, which may be comfortably held on the lap, 
is a joy to the regular theatergoer. A charming 
flat-topped turban of this type is pictured in the 
center on the left. It is made of shirred silver net, 
enhanced with a full-blown La France rose and 
foliage at the front. 

Just above, in the center, is a typical suit hat, as 
is also the Marquise hat in the lower right-hand 
Designed by Elizabeth Turney corner, the good taste of which is unquestionable. Designed by Estelle Mershon 
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For the Dance and the I heater 


Designs by | 
‘The Fashion Editors 





HE problem of how best to use a bordered 
material is solved attractively in the simple 
and pretty frock shown above, which is equally 
appropriate for the dance and the theater. 
Patterns (No. 7090) for this dress—with a 
three-piece skirt and a four-piece tunic—come in 
three sizes: 16, 17 and 18 years. Size 18 years 
requires four yards and a half of 36-inch satin, 
and five yards and a half of 24-inch, or wider, 
bordered material. 


NEW note in tunics, bordering closely on 

the pannier idea, is the gathered overskirt 
of the pink silk and white chiffon dress in the 
upper group. 

Patterns (No. 7092) for this dress—closing in 
the back, with a three-piece slightly gathered 
skirt and a three-piece tunic—come in three 
sizes: 16, 17 and 18 years. Size 18 years 
requires three yards and a quarter of 36-inch silk, 
and four yards of 45-inch chiffon. 


REEN silk and white net with pink artificial 
roses were the materials selected forthe good- 
time dress pictured on the right. This dress is 
appropriate for different social purposes and will 
make up prettily in many other materials. 
Patterns (No. 7098) for this dress—with a 
guimpe lining and a three-piece gathered skirt— 
come in three sizes: 16, 17 and 18 years. Size 
18 years requires five yards and an eighth of 
36-inch silk and three yards of 36-inch net. 
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Drawings by 
Augusta Reimer 





HOWN in the white over canary-colored 
silk dress pictured in the upper group is a 
good-taste idea- for using lace or embroidery 
flouncing or bordered materials in narrow widths. 
Patterns (No. 7094) for this dress— with 
slightly raised waist-line, a separate guimpe and 
a four-gored skirt—come in three sizes: 16, 17 
and 18 years. Size 18 years requires five yards 


* and a quarter of 36-inch silk, and eight yards and 


a half of 22-inch flouncing. 


LOWER-TRIMMED dresses are especially 

pretty for youthful figures, and the white over 
blue silk dress in the upper right-hand corner is 
an attractive and economical choice, for the pink 
silk roses can be made at home. 

Patterns (No. 7096) for this peasant dress— 
with a three-piece, slightly gathered skirt—come 
in three sizes: 16, 17 and 18 years. Size 16 
years requires seven yards and three-eighths of 
36-inch marquisette and ten yards of lace. 


HEN choosing an evening cloak it should 

be remembered that good taste demands 
that this wrap should both conceal and protect 
the light frock worn under it. Such a garment 
is shown in the charming rose-colored broad- 
cloth on the left. 

Patterns (No. 7100) for this wrap—with set- 
in sleeves—come in four sizes: 32, 36, 40 and 
44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires four 
yards and a half of 54-inch material. 





| ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for 

the designs shown on this page can be sup- 
plied at fifteen cents for each number, post- 
free. The amount of material required for the 
various sizes is printed on the pattern en- 
velopes. Send a stamped, addressed envelope 
| to the Fashion Editors for directions for 
making silk flowers. Order patterns from your 
nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal pat- 
terns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, 
age and bust measure, and inclosing the price 
to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 
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The New Ideas in Stationery 


OST inquiries regarding 
new ideas and styles in 
stationery and engrav- 

ing at this season of the year are 
made concerning weddings. 

One of the first social duties 
devolving upon the bride is to 
send thanks for the gifts which 
are the tangible expression of her 
friends’ good wishes. Fashion 
decrees that only white paper in 
note size may be used for this 
purpose, and if it is to be mono- 
grammed the order must be 
placed well in advance of the 
wedding date. Long, narrow 
monograms are much favored 
this year, second in popularity 
being those in which the initials 
are so eccentrically formed and 
interlaced as to suggest ancient 
hieroglyphics. On white paper 
the stamping is usually in gold, long monograms being placed in the 
upper left-hand corner as a rule, the smaller designs being stamped 
either in the corner or the center, as preferred. If used on the 
envelope—which is less done than formerly—the monogram should 
be placed in the center of the flap. 

For invitations, acceptances and regrets it isin better taste to use 
white alone, but for general correspondence tinted papers are much 
in vogue, the most fashionable colors at present being pastel-gray, 
azure andorchid. The lighter shades of tan are also popular, and for 
those persons who like rose-colored writing paper the newest and 
daintiest tint is “‘arbutus.’”’ Some of these papers have transverse 
stripes of pastel tints or hair-line vertical stripes of a darker tone 
than the paper. The monograms on these papers are in silver and 
a tint or shade of the predominating color of the sheet. Sizes 
remain about the same, the sheet being nearly square and folding 
once to fit an oblong envelope. The principal change from last 
season’s styles is in the cut of the envelope flaps. On one odd and 
very popular envelope the flap is cut diagonally, while another 
envelope is open at one end, with a long, wedge-shaped flap reaching 
nearly to the opposite end. A third fashionable style has a very short 
flap the width of the envelope with rounded corners. 





Two of the New Monograms 








The Wedge-Shaped Flap 


6 ee is a revival in progress of the ancient and graceful art 
of sealing letters with wax, and colors to match all the new 
papers are now obtainable. Harmonious effects are obtained either 
by the use of wax of the same color as the paper—though frequently 
of a lighter or darker tone—or by applying white on colored papers, 
and colors or bronze on white. Ifthe paper is monogrammed one 
of the colors of the monogram may be repeated in the seal. Wax 
should not be used on a monogrammed 
envelope, however, as the effect would be 


By Winnifred Fales as 


on this page. The disadvantage 
of this plan is the extra amount 
of labor involved when the 
number of invitations is large. 

The name of the bridegroom 
should always be written in full, 
unless excessively long, and pre- 
fixed by “Mr.” or by a title, as 
the case may demand. Titles 
should be spelled out. For ex- 
ample, ‘Doctor Nicholas Carter 
Hunt,” not “‘ Nicholas C. Hunt, 
M.D.” 

The manner of printing the 
bride’s name is governed by 
rules which provide for every 
possible contingency. Ingeneral, 
of course, the wedding invitations 
are issued by her parents, her 
Christian and middle names then 
being given, without either prefix 
or surname, as in the examples 
shown. When the bride is an orphan, however, the prefix ‘‘ Miss”’ 
and the surname will both appear on invitations sent out by a 
married sister, guardian or chaperon, as “‘ Miss Madeline Spencer 
Wells’’; but when issued by an unmarried brother the form is the 
same as that used by the parents. 

One of the minor distinctions to be observed is that the year is 
never stated on a wedding invitation, but always on an announce- 
ment; whereas the wedding invitation invariably gives the hour, 
accompanied by ‘‘morning,”’ “afternoon” or “evening,”’ neither of 
which appears in the announcement. Until recently the accepted 
manner of writing the date was, for instance, “on Wednesday even- 
ing, September the fourth”; the correct form at present is “‘on the 
evening of Wednesday, the fourth of September.” 





~ 


The Preferred Long Monograms 


The New Diagona Cut 


N ANSWER to the oft-repeated inquiry regarding the propriety of 

using “R.s.v.p.” on a wedding invitation, an emphatic negative 
must be returned. The abbreviation in question is practically 
obsolete, “ Please respond,” varied occasionally by “An early reply 
is requested,’’ now being the accepted form. An invitation for the 
ceremony alone requires no answer; an answer is demanded only 
when a wedding-breakfast card or a reception card is inclosed. 

The invitation to the reception may take the form either of a 
simple card or of a folded sheet of the same style as the wedding 
invitation. An ‘‘At Home”’ card should also be inclosed, its omis- 
sion being considered a grave discourtesy save when the honeymoon 
trip is to be indefinitely prolonged. For a church wedding a card of 
admission is customarily included; but when the ceremony is to be 
held in the country the card of admission is replaced by a card which 
gives the place and hour of departure of the train from the city. If 
the guests are to be met at the station on 
their arrival it should be so stated. It is 





crowded and decidedly inartistic. 
Invitations to weddings change but 
little from year to year, but since that 
intangible arbiter of social destinies known 
as “good form” demands the most punctil- 
ious observance of those minute differences 
which distinguish the absolutely unim- 


hardly necessary to add that the same 
style of lettering as that of the invitation 
should be used for all inclosures. The 
engraved plates of invitations and in- 
closures are often fashioned into trays 
as lasting souvenirs. 

Suéde-finished paper is at present more 


peachable invitation of agiven samnostreen Manet Mea Sams Feedavick Lounsena inchoate an gowy or ele Sah * 
those of all others, it is well worth the OP ee aoe ds paper. Double envelopes are always used, 
while of the bride-elect to post herself ea wise : ees the inner one being unsealed and bearing 
carefully with regard to fashion’s latest een a the name only. One invitation may be 
ay on the ee Se ‘ loronee Boole: ee Leo \f eave, | = ay 
The first point to be decided is what and a second to “‘ The Misses Blank,” but 
style of lettering touse. The most fashion- McHoward Dbatoe Pormgpiont a separate invitation must be sent to 
able style is shaded Roman, but its ex- sre the aflernoon of Wedudsdaytheweghth of uane. each bachelor-member of a family. 
treme severity is unpleasing to many by ait thovive oleh 
whom the shaded Old English or the shaded Lint Tus Cburck ISITING cards bearing her few name 
Caxton is preferred on account of their — are an essential item of the bride’s out- 
more ornate and graceful lines. Least GRR shemee snd Tippy tint Poh fit, and should always be ordered in ample 
expensive, and always in good taste, is MN Yord : season. For this purpose, also, shaded 


the medium-heavy script. 


FTER the choice of lettering comes the 
wording of theinvitation. For achurch 
wedding the most formal phraseology is 





Roman is the most fashionable lettering, 
the card itself being slightly larger than 
the one used before marriage. The pre- 
ferred size this season is two inches and 
three-sixteenths by three inches, but a 








demanded, the “‘ honour” (generallyspelled 
with the “u’’) rather than the “‘ pleasure” 
of the guest’s presence being requested. 


Scaipt is Always in Good Taste 


somewhat larger card is sanctioned where 
the name is extremely long. The address, 
if used, appears in the lower right-hand 





For home weddings and receptions ‘“‘ the 
pleasure of your company ’”’ is given pref- 
erence, as it is thought to express greater 
cordiality. A personal touch is some- 
times imparted by writing the name of the 
recipient in a blank space left for that 
purpose after the second line, as shown 
in the example of shaded Caxton given 








Kenption 
frm hal feaflon theee:snitl free oitlooke 
Loam haere ny Sb hana 


corner, with the exception that if the 
couple have a country home as well as a 
city home, cards for use at the former 
have the address in the lower left-hand 
corner. 

It is advisable to have the cards of both 
husband and wife engraved in the same 
style,as they will frequently be left together. 








Correct Wording for a Reception Card 





















































At Home ; 
r= oF Your COmras¥ erg fore lapse Irtrove request the honour of 
AT THR. wevbevo BACH ETION OF TANI® DavoETEAR Rloratboa. ae Yorke 
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Shaded Roman Church Card in Shaded Old English Shaded Caxton 
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The luxury 
of a good 
writing paper 


Few things give such sat- 
isfaction as writing or re- 
ceiving a letter upon good 
stationery. This is desired 
by every woman who uses 
correspondence as a means 
of cultivating social life. 


Prane’s 
ines 


oGwn 


This season we are offering 
new fashions, original crea- 
tions of Eaton, Crane & 
Pike Co., but reflecting the 
best ideas of Paris and Lon- 
don as well as New York. 


Among the new ideas fresh from Paris 
may be especially emphasized the sheet 
with the edge turned over on the left, 
the monogram 
being stamped 
on this flap. 
Also, there is a 
new envelope with an un- 
usual cut to the flap. Per- 
haps the best colors ever 
introduced for fine station- 
ery are the new shades of Crane’s Linen 
Lawn—Saxe Blue and Antelope. You 
must ask to see them at your dealer’s. 
If you cannot procure these papers from 
your stationer, write us and we will 
send you samples and give you the name 
of a stationer who will supply them. 


Eaton, Crane & Pike Co. 
New York =37 


SB Pittsheld, Mass. 
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A Few Good Stencil Designs 


By Ekin Wallick: With Illustrations by the Author 


ee? — BS 














STER-WHITE linen 

is used for the table 
and sideboard runners 
shown on the left and right. 
The colors used are soft 
gray-green for the leaves 
and delicate orange for the 
flowers. It is the greatest 
mistake to stencil in heavy 
colors on light materials, as 
the contrast is entirely too 
striking and exceedingly 
unpleasant. The colors 
should be just a few shades 
darker than the material 
upon which the stenciling is 
being done. 

Striking combinations of 
color should be avoided, 
and in many cases the use 
of a single color for the 
flowers and leaves assures 


L ; e) more successful results. 







































































































HE threefold screen 
on the left is made 
of tan burlap. The 
flowers are carried out 
in three colors—dull 
yellow for those on the 
left-hand fold, old blue 
on the center fold, and 
orange-pink on the 
right-hand fold. The 
leaves and stems should 
all be in olive-green. 
The bookcase cur- 
tains on the right are 
made of écru scrim, the 
leaves in blue-green 
and the flowers in blue. 
Another combination 
would be blue-green 
leaves and white flow- 
ers. In this case, how- 
ever, opaque oil color 
would have to be used 
for the flowers. Ordi- 
nary artists’ tube colors 
can be used for this 


a all mixed with benzine. 

































































N THE cushion-covers that are illustrated above the decorations are first stenciled on either strips or squares of linen and are 

then appliquéd on to the cushion tops. Very effective results indeed may be obtained in this way by using different colored 
linens; but here again particular care should be taken to choose very quiet, soft colors both in linens and in the colors that are 
used for the flowers and leaves. A stencil design, no matter where it is used, should never assert itself. It is far better that 
the colors should be too dull than that they should be too bright. 








N ATTRACTIVE cover for 

a dressing-table, cut to fit 

the top, is shown on the left. 

Cream linen is used, and the 

stencils are carried out in green 

and yellow. This same pattern 

may be applied to the curtains, 

the bedspread and the sofa- 
cushions. 

On the right is shown an 
effective treatment for a bed- 
spread and pillow-sham. Any 
of the white, washable fabrics 
will do for this provided they 
are of a texture which will take 
the color. White cotton madras 
is a successful material to use in 
this case. The flowers are lav- 
ender and the leaves are gray. 
This same design might be re- 
peated around the room above 
the picture moulding as a frieze. 























RANSFER pattern No. 14352—which includes all the numbered stencil designs shown on this page—can be supplied 
at fifteen cents, post-free. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving 
number of pattern, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel phia. 
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‘Window Shades 


—now made in three 
popular priced grades 


For every window in every 
home there is now a shade with 
the Brenlin mark of quality. 


The original Brenlin Un- 
filled Shades hang at a million 
and a half windows. From coast 
to coast they are known as the 
finest window shades made. 


In addition to this, where for one rea- 
son or another there is need of lower 
grade shades, there has come an insist- 
ent demand for a Brenlin standard of 
quality and uniformity in those grades. 
To meet this demand we have now 
brought out two new grades of Brenlin — 
Brenlin Filled and Brenlin Machine 
Made— making inall three Brenlin qual- 
ity grades, priced for the ordinary win- 
dow—1 yd. wide and 2 yds. long —at 


75c, 55c, and 25c 


(Except in the Far West) 


Brenlin Unfilled — the original 
Brenlin—should always be chosen for 
every window where length of service 
and attractive appearance are the first 
considerations. For this shade is made 
of closely woven cloth without the 
‘*filling’’ that so often cracks and falls 
out in unsightly streaks and ‘‘pin 
holes.”’ Sun won’t fade it nor water 
spot it. It is supple—not stiff, yet 
always hangs straight and smooth, and 
really shades. Made in many artistic 
tones-and in Brenlin Duplex—white 
one side, darkthe other. For windows 
1 yd. wide and 2 yds. long, 75c. Special 
sizes made to order at proportionate 
prices. When you buy look closely to 
see that this name — BRENLIN —is 
perforated along the edge of every yard. 


Brenlin Filled—at 55c. and Brenlin 
Machine Made at 25c. for windows | 
yd. wide and 2 yds. long, will be found 
by far the best values in window shades 
at these prices. The Brenlin label is 
your assurance that these shades will 
not only look much better, but wear 
longer than others similarly priced. 
They are cut generously long, fin- 
ished with unusual care, and mounted 
on the best rollers made. 


The Brenlin Book 


Write for it today 





This book shows actual samples of 
Brenlin in all colors and gives many helpful 
suggestions for the artistic treatment of 
your windows. With it we will send you 
the name of the Brenlin dealer in your 
town. CHas. W. BRENEMAN & Co., 2043- 
2053 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


For sale by leading dealers everywhere. 





Mail Orders 


If no dealer in your town can supp’ 
Brenlin, write us and we will supply 
you direct. We satisfactorily fili thou- 
sands of orders by mail every year. 
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“Such perfect bouillon!” 


F your guest doesn’t 

say this, she surely 
thinks it when you 
offer her Campbell’s 
Bouillon. 


So clearand dainty yet 
so full of nourishment, 
this delightful bouillon 
is a good example of 
the exceptional quali- 
ties you find in 


Comba, 
Soups 


Our clear soups and veg- 
etable kinds have that del- 
icacy of flavor and color, 
combined with tempting 
richness, which appeals to 
the most exacting taste; 
while our heartier soups are 
equally remarkable for their 
substantial quality and 
wholesome food-value. 

With your choice of 
Campbell kinds at hand you 
welcome with perfect ease 
both the looked-for and the 
unexpected. 

Order not less than a 
dozen; and be prepared. 


21 kinds—10cacan 


Asparagus Julienne 
Beef Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken-Gumbo Pea 

(Okra) Pepper Pot 


Clam Bouillon Printanier 
Clam Chowder Tomato 
Consommé Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vermicelli-Tomato 


21 KINDS” 


Your 


Samoe nwa US 


Little Miss Hippety Hopper— 
Always both lively and proper— 
Enjoys Campbell’s fare 

From her toes to her hair 

And dances so nothing can stop her. 




















What Kind of Party Can 
| Give? 
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Porch Sewing Parties oR “Thread Sketching” is Fun 
a te . 
HIS month the housewife’s | Be la OW one of the most interest- 
thoughts turn to the autumn HW \\ ing games for the sewing 
sewing and to the redecoration Cnet ON party is that of ““Thread Sketch- 
of her home, and she is full of ~7- ing.”? Each guest is given a 





enthusiasm over the latest ideas 
and fads in fancy-work which 
she has brought home from the seashore or 
mountain resort where the fancy-work devotees 
have rocked and sewed on hotel porches. So 
she wants to bring together the members of 
her sewing circle or embroidery club to com- 
pare the latest ideas—and to talk. 


VERY appropriate game for the sewing 

club is the game of ‘“‘ Matchmaking.” 
Cut four times as many square cards as you 
have guests. Let the hostess explain that 
half of the cards are conundrum descriptions 
of the articles sketched on the other half. She 
should shuffle the cards thoroughly and have 
every guest draw out four. The game is to 
match the cards. Let the one who has the 
card reading 


There's an opening for me, but when I go through 
I close it behind me and inclose you! 


sharpen her wits till she unravels it to mean 
“a button,” then go in search of the card with 
the button sketched thereon. 

If somebody has the conundrum reading 


Oh, I have tied the flowers for the bride 
At many a costly weddin’, 

I have embraced the fragile waist 
Of many a dainty maiden, 


and unravels it to mean “‘a ribbon,” though 
she may have the card sketched or adorned 
with a ribbon she does not forfeit it until asked 
for it personally. 

When all have been matched the one who 


- holds the largest number of matched cards 


wins the game, and may be awarded a trophy. 
Any bright conundrums may be used, but 
these are original: 


I go racing through the long, wide casing, 
Where a needle would lose its way; 
I make a clearing as I go careering 
Carrying big threads where I may! 
- (Bodkin.) 
Two of me makes one, 
We are only complete together, 
We are always hand-in-hand 
Through clear or cloudy weather; 
And most of the weal and the woe on our track 
We usually accomplish behind your back! 
(Hooks and Eyes.) 
Think of a camel 
And then think of me, 
Though I cannot bear burdens 
I am greater than he; 
He’s a ship of the desert 
And sails on dry land, 
But I go where he cannot— 
Do you understand? (Thread.) 
If you pull me out and then let me loose 
I will go back together again, 
I will give as you give and relax as you do, 
And I think that is best in the main. (Elastic.) 


I am as old as that ancient man 
With whom the art of reckoning began; 
And I am too old to learn new tricks, : 
So I never count farther than thirty-six; 
But I can sum you up in passing, and tell 
If you stand high or low, and tell it well! 
(Yardstick.) 
I am pointed and brassy, I know, 
But I stick through my work with a will; 
Though I sometimes give you pain 
I hold things together still! . (Pin.) 
EARLY every woman who does fancy-work 
is asked some time during the autumn to 
contribute fancy-work to a bazar, or perhaps 
the sewing circle or the club will want to give a 
bazar for a charity. This leads me to ask if 
you have heard that the Japanese have what 
they call a ‘‘ Needle Festival” on the eighth of 
December. All women on this day lay aside 
the needle and amuse themselves by indulging 
in recreation to suit their fancy. It is sup- 
posed to indicate a divisional line between the 
old year’s work and the new. This Japanese 
idea might be a very appropriate name for a 
bazar given over entirely to the needlecraft of 
women, and the plans might be laid at these 
reunions. 


TABLE DECORATION BY WINNIFRED FALES 


piece of white cloth about six 
inches square and a _ needle 
threaded with coarse black thread. At the top 
of the square of cloth is printed the name of 
some animal which each must picture with the 
thread. No one is permitted to use a pencil 
sketch for a guide. Fifteen minutes are allowed 
the artists and they begin work with lively in- 
terest. Scissors, thread and pins are placed on 
a table where all can help themselves. At the 
end of the fifteen minutes the artists are in- 
structed to put some kind of an identification 
mark on their pictures and then pin them up 
on a long strip of bunting which is stretched 
across one side of the room. This picture 
gallery causes a great deal of laughter, as the 
animals are marvelous cartoons and burlesques. 
The inspection of the pictures keeps the guests 
circulating and busily entertained for a while, 
and then slips of paper and pencils are passed 
and votes taken for the best sketches. The 
prize might be one of the funny little pig, 
frog or turtle tape-measures that may be 
obtained for twenty-five cents. 

Another diversion which may be used is a 
“Pin Contest.” For this supply each guest 
with a saucer and one strip of pins from a new 
package. Ata signal each one must take out 
ali the pins and place them in the saucer, and 
then within a given time put them back in the 
same holes in the paper. 

This is not so easy as it seems, as hurried 
fingers are sometimes clumsy ones and the pins 
must be picked up and put in place one at atime. 


OR the luncheon-table why not carry out 

the idea illustrated in the Priscilla sewing- 
table on this page? Deep-toned yellow chrys- 
anthemums decorate this quaint table, in the 
center of which, industriously intent upon her 
daily stint, sits Priscilla herself in her little 
homespun gown, buckled shoes and snowy cap 
and kerchief. The flowers may be easily made 
of paper if otherwise unobtainable. 

Four tall candles in low brass holders stand 
amid the golden blossoms strewn carelessly 
over the cloth. The favors are alternately 
desk tapers in miniature candlesticks of the 
same pattern as the larger ones, and tiny gilt 
work-baskets, satin-lined, containing thimbles 
and scissors just fit for a fairy. At each place 
is also a “‘reticule”’ of white crépe paper adorned 
with chrysanthemums, filled with the old- 
fashioned peppermints, cardamom seeds and 
bits of snakeroot and cinnamon bark in which 
our great-great-grandmothers took decorous 
delight. 


F YOU wish a game to play at the table, 

into the little sewing-basket favors similar 
to those shown in the table picture, which 
come three inches high and cost twenty-five 
cents each, you might place a folded paper 
containing these fabric conundrums: 


. That which the waves do. 

. An isthmus. 

. To cut grass and part of the head. 

. Wide and a fabric. 

. A stretch of well-kept grass. 

. Indistinct, a pronoun and a beverage. 

. A musical instrument and a letter. 

. A native of a European Nation. 

. To pretend and the noise of a mule. 

10. To have arrived and a building material. 
11. To have fractured and assistance. 

12. The future of ‘‘am’”’ and a letter. 

13. A species of poultry. 

14. Money and a name for a body of water. 
15. A girl’s name. 

16. The past of ‘‘to seat one’s self’’ and a prep- 


CONAUR WN 


osition. 
Answers—Serge, Panama, Mohair, Broadcloth, 
Lawn, Dimity, Organdy, Swiss, Chambray, 
Cambric, Brocade, Challis, Duck, Cashmere, 


Henrietta, Satin. 





NOTE-— This page is planned especially for girls who 
want to entertain their friends at little homé parties 
but feel they cannot spend much money for the purpose. 
Miss Hunt will be glad to help The Journal girls do this 
if they wish to write her personally and will inclose 
in each case a stamped, addressed envelope. 





When the Priscilla Sewing Club Meets 
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Buy By Mail 


Direct from the Farm 


CAWSTON 


USits@uuslitses 

































Save import duties 
by buying direct 
from the farm at 
producer’s prices 


Cawston Special 
Selected $= O O 


Plume Express 
i eeeantamemenmcieal Prepaid 

The richest, heaviest and most luxuriant, 15-inch plume 
you can buy. Typical of the many matchless values which 
have made Cawston Ostrich Feathers famous. Finest selected 


male-bird stock — in white, black or any solid color, Only 
$5, express prepaid to any address. 


Write for New Catalog 


It’s free—a postal will bring it. An inter- 
esting, illustrated stor 7 of the great Cawston 
Ostrich Farm. Just off the press. Size 11x13 
inches. Shows latest fall fashions in plumes, 
feathers, boas, fans, etc. Tells how to judge 
ostrich feathers, how to take care of them, and 
why you can save money by buying guaranteed 
feathers direct from the Cawston Ostrich Farm. 


A Written Guarantee 


We not only guarantee quick delivery in per- 
fect condition and offer you your money back if 
not entirely satisfied, but we give a written guar- 
antee to replace any feather that does not give 
satisfactory service. Cawston is the only manu- 
facturer who sells ostrich feathers under such an 
ironclad guarantee—a guarantee with a million 
dollars behind it. Our new catalog explains it. 


Have your Old Feathers made New 


Our expert operators will re-dye or re-curl 
them or make them over into this season’s new- 
est effects. Don’t wait to write—send us your 
feathers. When we see them we will advise you 
what is best to do with them, and quote cost. 
If you don’t care to go on with the work, we will 
return them at once. We prepay return charges 
whether we do the work or not. 


We now have Stores in New York City and Chicago 


We have established our own stores in New 
York and Chicago, carrying complete stocks of 
all our products, from which mail order custom- 
ers will be promptly served. Send draft, post 
office or express money order for Cawston $5.00 
Selected Plume, or write for catalog to our 
nearest address. 


Cawston Ostrich Farm 








P.O. Box 91, So. Pasadena, Cal. aon 
Dept. 91, 108 Michigan Ave. Feathers have 
Chicago, Ill. | won seven 
Dept. 91, 500 Fifth Ave. ada 
New York City 





How to dress well 


at lowest cost. 
for catalog of 


Weil Fabrics 


which are sold direct to you. 


Send 


Weil Fabrics for women’s 
wear are made right in the 
home of the largest textile 
industries in the world. The 
styles are the very latest, the 
fabrics the very best and are 
delivered direct to you, all 
charges paid. 

Write today for the new Fall 
Wet and Winter Catalog — FREE. 
FaBRIG Co Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Flossie Fisher’s Funnies 


In Which Willie Duncan, a New Friend, is Introduced 


EAR CHILDREN: I intended to tell you 

this month about Flossie’s visit to the 

squirrels, but, thanks to naughty Tommy’s 
misadventure, that must be postponed. 

When John saw the ram plunging about, with 
Tom hanging to its back, he ran for help toa 
near-by farmhouse. 

“Hardy,” said Flossie excitedly, ‘‘I have some 
pieces of string. Let’ s lasso the ram; we must 
rescue our Tommy.” 

But Hardy lassoed Tommy instead. 

At this critical point John came flying into 
the field, followed by a farm boy and a gray- 
striped cat that wore spectacles and carried a 
green umbrella. The four were grateful for the 
rescue, and they thanked the boy again and 
again. Tommy insisted upon the boy’s accept- 
ance of all his berries—very few remained— 
but the boy politely declined. 

Then John introduced to them Willie Duncan, 
who was very sedate. Willie was proud of his 
green umbrella, and of his spectacles, which he 
himself had made out of wire, and which, he said, 
were superior to the ordinary kind, because they 
had no glass in them to get broken. 

The four were so pleased with their new 
friend that they urged him to take tea with 
them. He cordially agreed, first running to the 
farm to obtain a pitcher of cream as a gift to 
Flossie. So they had sandwiches, berries and 
cream on Flossie’s little table under the arbor. 

This month twenty prizes of one dollar each 
will be awarded the best twenty stories or 
letters about the pictures or about any subject 


By Helene Nyce 


you choose. There will be ten prizes of one 
‘dalle each for the best copies, in colors, of the 
outline pictures on this page, each copy to be 
twice the size of the original drawing. 
If you want me to reply, and also want paper 
dolls, animals, etc., from Flossie, be sure to 
send a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Prize Winners for June 


Photographs 
PaTRINA M. Co.tis, New York 
MOLLY SWEENY, Canada 
HELEN CARROLL, Minnesota 
MyRTLE VANEVERY, Texas 
IRVING HILL, California 
ETHEL M. HOLsINGeER, Virginia 
ETHEL M. GROvER, Panama 
SuSAN GREELEY, Florida 
Dorotuy VON OLKER, Massachusetts 
OLGA Lotz, New York 
GLYNNE Howarp, Canada 
ALIcE B. EGGLESTON, Minnesota 
MARGARET MOBERLEY, Illinois 
EpITH and GEORGE MAPSTONE, New York 
Dorotuy HAtnges, Texas 


Stories 
Mary and LaurA Canty, Illinois 
JAMIE L. MARTIN, Florida 
ANNIE IRION, Louisiana 
MERCEDES RopDRIGUEz, Porto Rico 
ELIzABETH GALLETTA, New York 
Dorotuy LEwis, Argentina 
Drx1eE Lowpe_er, Mexico 
CxLarRA T. B. WISE, New York 
EVELYN BULLOcK, Canada 
ELizaBETH A. Cooper, Vermont 


ALICE TIDBALL, Arkansas 
BEATRICE M. Hornssy, Cuba 
Ep1tH CocHLAN, Canada 
Arta May HIGHEs, Montana 
MANUEL H., CastrILLo, Porto Rico 


Roll of Honor for June 


Photographs 


EvULAH BIGGERO, Texas 
May Potter, Massachusetts 
CHESTER L. LANE, New Hampshire 
ELIZABETH G. Woops, Massachusetts 
Evinor GEts, Pennsylvania 
EsTHER R. HARRINGTON, Massachusetts 

VIOLET AusTIN, West Virginia 

FRED W. SHEARER, Illinois 
MARCALINE STEVENS, Canada 

ELIzABETH STORY GLEASON, Massachusetts 


Stories 
ARTHUR Morris, Canada 
ELIzABETH KELSEY, New York 
Dorotny O’Pry, South Carolina 
EpNA GAFFNEY, Minnesota 
MancE HanieEs, B. W. I 
ALMA KRAUSE, Pennsylvania 
LuLu RaTHBuN, South Dakota 
EVELYN P. RoBERTs, Scotland 
Lois B. Lone, Connecticut 
CLARENCE WILMOTT OLSEN, England 


Send stories not later than September 16 to 


Miss HELENE NYCE 


InN Care oF THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Hostery 


*“SONYX’’ Hosiery en- 
joys a mouth-to-mouth 
Reputation; Satisfied 
Wearers tell each other 


about “"ON ¥x”” 
Goodness. 


Our deepest concern 
is to make every pair of 
*““ONYX”’ Hose live up 
to our claims—to de- 
serve such expression 


of Confidence by the 
Public. 


We want Every Customer 
who goes to the hosiery 
counter for ‘‘ONYX’’ Ho- 
siery to be sure that he 
is going to Get Good Hose 
and Know they are Right. 


The constantly Increasing 
Demand for the ‘‘ONYX”’ 
Brand is due to such num- 
bers as are described below. 


For Women 


B 484. Women’s “ONYX” Fall Weight Silk 
Lisle; Black and Colors; “DUB-L TOP” and 
High Spliced Heel. Extra Value. 25c per pair 


940 D, Women’s “ONYX” Black Gauze 
Lisle; “DUB-L TOP” and “DOUBLEX” Splic- 
ing at Heel and Toe. A Very Superior Value. 

per pair, 3 for $1.00 


409 K. Women’s “ONYX” “DUB-L TOP” 
Black, White and Tan Silk Lisle with 

“DOUBLEX” Splicing at Heel and Toe: feels 
and looks like silk; wears better. 50c per pair 


409 G. The Gauze weight of this celebrated 
number with all its merits. 50c per pair 


E710. Women’s ‘ “ONYX” Black and Tan 
DUB-L TOP” and ‘ “WYDE TOP” Light- 
weight Lisle with “ DOUBLEX” Splicing at 
Heei and Toe and Double Sole — very wide 

on top without extra width all over. 
50c per pair 


Out-Size Hose 


170 S. Women’s “ONYX” Gauze Lisle 
“DUB-L TOP” Black, White, Pink, Tan, Car- 
dinal, Sky, Navy, Violet; Double Sole, Spliced 
Heel: 50c per pair 


Silk Hose For Women 


251. Women’s “ONYX” Pure Thread Silk 
with Lisle Sole and Lisle Garter Top— Black 
and all colors—a wonderful value. 

$1.00 per pair 


1133. Women’ s “ONYX” Black Silk, Season- 
able Weight; “DUB-L TOP”; Lisle Sole; 
High Spliced Heel—an unusual quality. 


$1.50 per pair 
For Men 


B 151. Men’s “ONYX” Silk Lisle; Black and 
all colors; Medium Weight; Extra Spliced 
Heel, Sole and Toe, with Special Inter- 
splicing of Superior Yarn. 25c per pair 


E325. Men's “ONYX” Black and Colored 
Silk Lisle, *‘DOUBLEX” Splicing at Heel and 
Toe. “The Satisfactory Hose.” 50c per pair 


215 Light Weight 217 Heavy Weight 
Men‘s “ONYX” PURE THREAD SILK with 
Lisle Heel and Toe, in Black and the follow- 
ing colors: Tan, White, Gray, Navy, Purple, 
Helio, Suéde, Green, Burgundy and Cadet. 
Best pure silk sock made at the price. 

50c per pair 


For Children 


X 54. Misses’ “ONYX” Seamless 1x1 Ribbed 
Silk Lisle Hose; Black, White, Pink, Sky, Tan 
and Red. Sizes 5 to 10; all . 25c¢ per pair 
B 1274. Boys’ “ONYX” Seamless 1x1 Ribbed 
Heavy Cotton Hose; Black and Tan. Sizes 
6 to 10. 25c per pair 


Sold at the leading shops. If your dealer cannot 
supply you. we will direct you to the nearest one, or 
send postpaid any number desired. Writeto Dept. A. 


Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors 
New York 




















This glowing electric stove may 
be connected to any electric 
light socket. 
Two operations are carried on 
simultaneously, above and 
below the coils, in the inter- 
changeable dishes. 


ol Suillo 


cookslots of things in lots of ways. 
A veritable multi-cooker which 
can be used on the dining-table, 
buffet; or wherever convenient. 


Made of pressed steel, nickeled and pol- 
ished. Price $6.50. In Canada $8.50. 

This is the latest device from the factory 
which produces the Hotpoint iron and 
the other lamp-socket devices—El Perco 
—El Stovo—El Tosto—El Comfo, etc. 





frying potatoes 


—broils below the coils. 


Actually broils. No cinders, ashes, 
fumes. Glowing wires: the ideal way to broil. 


Medium thick chop or small steak broiled to 
perfection in 10 minutes or less. And at the 
same time hashed-browned saa a other 
accompaniment is hurrying to completion in 
the dish above the coils. 


-boils 







steaming eggs 
P making toast 
—boils and steams. 


Most boiling operations are done quicker and 
better with a small quantity of water, cook- 
ing by the steam thus generated. This is 
the way to boil with El Grillo. 

Eggs take from three to five minutes. From 
this you can gauge other operations. Ordi- 
nary utensils may be used and the cost of 
current is trivial. 


-tries 


frying eges 
potatoes in cream 


—frying or baking cakes. 


You will have to use El Grillo in order to 
realize how quickly and how nicely it does 
these operations. And while using the shal- 
low pan above, you can use one of the other 
interchangeable pans below, producing any 
number of combinations. 


3 making toast 
- ing eggs 
—toasts above or below. 


Theinterchangeable utensils explain the wide 
Stem of operations that can be conducted on 
E] Grillo. For instance, toast may be made di- 
rectly over the glowing coils, eles bread may 

e laid in one of the pans below the coils. 
The second operetion may be frying or boil- 
ing above, grilling or shirring below. 

nd such toast —crisp and golden-brown — 
none of the detractions that follow from 
making toast in other ways. 


More than 3000 dealers 
Ask Your Dealer in the United States and 
Canada will gladly show you the popular Hotpoint 
Electric Appliances forthe Home. If you do 
not find a Hotpoint dealer handy, we will ship 
any of our appliances direct to you at the regular 
rice, express prepaid. Write for our’ El” 
Book and your nearest dealer's name. 





Pacific Electric Heating Co. 


Ontario, California 
Chicago N York 
1001 Wash‘n Blvd. 136 y he Street 


Vancouver Toronto 
1670 Pandora Street 73-81 Adelaide St., West 











_ Whatever You Want to Know 
Ask The Ladies’ Home Journal 


T TAKES several months before a question can be answered in THE JOURNAL 

because it goes to press so far in advance; by correspondence, however, the answer 

comes to you immediately. This permanent directory is, therefore, given for our 
readers who desire specific information on any subject by mail. Every reader can feel 
perfectly free to write, but please confine your questions to the editor for the particular 
subject given. Forinstance, don’t ask an etiquette question and a fashion question of the 
etiquette editor. Write each editorseparately. Write briefly, right to the point ; don’t 
ask an unreasonable number of questions, and be sure to inclose a stamped, addressed 
envelope. As we have no book nor pamphlet of general information covering such 
questions as you may ask the questions must be sufficiently intelligible and definite 
in detail to enable the editors to send you intelligent, helpful letters. 


To Whom to Write 






































Clothes Babies 

Any question about styles, fashions, dress- Any question about your baby, whether 
making—whether for babies, girls, boys, women he is a few years old or very young—his 
or men—will be cheerfully answered by mail, food, his care, his clothes, his health, any- 
by a corps of trained clothes experts, if you thing—will be cheerfully answered by mail if 
address your letter to you will address your letter to 

THE FASHION EDITORS Dr. EMELYN LINCOLN COOLIDGE 
THE LaDtEs’ HoME JouRNAL, PHILADELPHIA Tue Lapiss’ HoME JoURNAb, PHILADELPHIA 
Millinery Prospective Mothers 

No matter what you want to know about Can have any question as to their physical 
your own hat, or your children’s hats, whether care, or their clothes, or their coming baby’s 
about the new hats or how to make over layette (but not about the baby—the notice 
old ones, we will cheerfully answer by mail. above covers the baby), answered by mail. 

THE MILLINERY EpITOR MISS MARIANNA WHEELER 
THE LADIES’ HomME JouRNAL, PHILADELPHIA Tue Lapies’ HoME JouRNAL, PHILADELPHIA 
Building a Litthe House Furnishing the Little House 

While we cannot actually plan your house An authority is at your command for any 
we can tell you how to obtain plans published Question about furnishing a new house, reno- 
in THEJOURNAL, or any other plans, and answer vating an old room, color ideas—anything 
questions about little house building. about the interior decoration of a house. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL EDITOR THE Epitors OF THE LITTLE HOUSE 
THE LADrEs’ Home JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA Tue Lapiss’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 
= 
Sex Hygiene Girls’ “Affairs” 

The idea of telling a child about itself— _ Those intimate heart-to-heart talks with 
when to tell, how to tell—is being generally girls for which THE JOURNAL is famed will be 
accepted. Where a mother is in doubt on carried on by Mrs. Stickney Parks, who will 
points of this kind we have at her command answer any puzzling questions about such 
a woman who has given up her life to this subjects as what company to keep, how to act 
question, a mother herself, and the daughter of in critical love affairs, engagements, and the 
one who devoted her life to sex purity. thousand and one similar heart perplexities. 

Mrs. WooDALLEN CHAPMAN Mrs, STICKNEY PARKS 
THE LADIEs’ HomME JouRNAL, PHILADELPHIA Tue Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 
Pretty Girl Questions Good Manners and Good Form 

Little aids to beauty and good health, hints The right way of doing things—what some 
on complexion, hair, skin and eyes, all these folks call etiquette—when visiting or enter- 
are matters on which you are free to write taining, and helpful points about a wedding, 
for advice and you will get a prompt answer are well worth knowing. Any question on 
from a source you can trust. these matters will be answered by 

Dr. EMMA E. WALKER MRs., ELEANOR H. PHILLIPS 
THE LADrIEs’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA Tue Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 
Correct Speaking and Writing Reading and Literature 

Differences of opinion about grammar, Many wish to know quickly what to read on 
rhetoric, punctuation, etc., are frequent, and topics that are just at that time interesting 
every day we are asked many times about all them; others want to know about a new 
such matters. An authority whose work has book; others want courses in general reading. 
been carefully tested has been selected to Mr. Mabie will give his personal attention to 
answer all such queries. Address these letters. Address 

Dr. JoHN L. HANEY MR. HAMILTON W. MaBIE 
THE LADiEs’ HoME JouRNAL, PHILADELPHIA Tue Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 
The Table and Cooking Home Parties 

On all questions of marketing and cooking, Informal home parties, large and small, 
household economies, recipes, menus, left- have been a carefully considered thought in all 
overs, and all such problems of housekeepers, our work, and we are consulted by thousands. 
you may depend upon getting helpful advice, Plans, ideas and suggestions are obtainable 
cheerfully given, if you will write to by addressing 

MIsS MaRIOn HARRIS NEIL ; THE HOME PARtTy EDITOR 
THE LADiEs’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA Tue LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 
Music Social Work in the Church 

Queries of all kinds about music (except No other magazine, perhaps, has at its 
the piano) will receive attention from one of command more new ideas for church social 
the most experiencetl writers on this subject, affairs, Sunday-school entertainments, and 
Mr. W. J. Henderson, the music critic for methods of church work, for the city or 
“The New York Sun.” He will answer all country church. Suggestions to aid you will 
such questions. Address be cheerfully given if you address 

MR, W. J. HENDERSON Tue MiInisTER’s SociAL HELPER 
TueE LApDrEs’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA Tue LapiES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 
School Entertainments Needlework 

Whether your school is large or small, in Whether it is crocheting, knitting, patch- 
the city or in the country, we have an expert work, tatting, or embroidery, it receives the 
in ideas who has something new for every attention of a corps of experts who will give 
occasion. Address information about all branches of needlework, 

THE ScHOOL ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR THE NEEDLEWORK EDITORS 
Tue LApies’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA Tue LapiES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 
How Can I Run “Will You Tell Me?” 
My Home More Easily? There are numerous questions of general 
. ? information — questions about quotations, 

The revival of interest in housekeeping arts dates, science, history, women’s interests, 
has shown itself in what business men would pictures, the drama,etc. For these questions 
call “scientific management” in the home, we have a special department. So, for any- 
So an expert in these things has now been en- thing not classified, ask the question and we 
gaged to answer all inquiries. Address will answer by mail if you will address 

Mrs. CHRISTINE MCGAFFEY FREDERICK THE EpiTors OF ‘‘WILL You TELL ME?” 
Tue LApies’ HoME JoURNAL, PHILADELPHIA THE LapiES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 














The Journal’s Readers are Really its Editors 


UR departments constitute a vast clearing-house for the exchange of ideas among 

the magazine’s millions of readers. The help you seek is doubtless just the sort 

of help a thousand other women want, and this individual service THE JOURNAL is 
prepared to give you through the departments listed above. 


Once Again, Please: Write briefly, right to the point— 
and inclose in every case a stamped, addressed envelope. 
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HOSE who have 
been brought 


up to its use know 
they can look forward 
to a future of perfectly 
preserved teeth. 


Those who begin its 
use with the present 
will have every reason 
through the years to 
come to thank 


Dr.lyon’s 


Prepared for almost half a century 
by a Doctor of Dental Surgery. 


Three successive gen- 
erations, by lifetime use, 
have proved that Dr. 
Lyon's is a safe prep- 
aration. 


It is a pure gritless 
powder of velvet 
smoothness. It does 
not produce chemical 
action, or injure the 
enamel. It preserves 
the teeth by keeping 
them beautifully pol- 
ished and thoroughly 
clean and free from 
tartar. The safest way. 


Dr. Lyon’s induces the 
thorough brushing neces- 
sary to massage the gums 
and keep them hard and 
healthy. It is highly pleas- 
ant to use and imparts a 
natural fragrance to the 


breath. 


Use Dr. Lyon's night and 
morning — above all at 
night. Teach its regular 
use to your children. It will 
prove of lifetime benefit. 


What Dr. Lyon’s 
does not do only 
your dentist is 
competent to do. 


SOLD EVERY WHERE 


PERFECT js 
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Serges and Unfinished 
Worsteds —T he Latest 
Word in Fabrics. 


Every woman who follows the fashions 
will want a coat or suit of unfinished 
worsted or rough goods this Fall. Serges 
and whipcords will also be popular. 


Arlington Maik 
Dress Fabrics 4 American WYYemien 


The one essential in selecting fabrics is to 
be sure that they are all wool, as only all-wool 
materials keep their life and beauty through hard 
wear. That is why the best dressmakers and 
tailors prefer Arlington Mills Dress fabrics. 


They know that they are all wool and that the 
suit or coat or skirt made of them will look like 
new each time it is pressed. 


The tailoring qualities and splendid service-value 
of a good serge have made serges the most widely 
popular fabrics for tailored costumes and dresses. 
Navy Blues lead in color, with Browns, Tans and 
Blacks high in favor. 


The Arlington Mills fabrics for Fall include the 
most desired weaves. Among them are whip- 
cords, cheviots and novelties in unfinished worsteds, 
as well as the popular serges and the diagonal and 
wide-wale weaves. Ask for them at your regular 
store. Look for the name on the back of the 
selvage — every yard. 


The better quality ready-to-wear garments are 
made of Arlington Mills fabrics. Ask to see them 
at the Cloak Departments. 


Aside from the remarkable wearing qualities of 
these fabrics, they are unusually adaptable. The 
absence of a high finish and their loose weave 
allow them to be sponged and shrunk so satisfac- 
torily that even the amateur can achieve very won- 
derful results if she goes about it in the right way. 


For making the high waistline skirt these fabrics 
are the most successful one can select. Where the 
extra fulness or width is needed above the belt and 
there is a slight shaping at the waistline, they mold 
themselves perfectly to the figure. 


Before you plan your new coat, skirt or, suit 


Send for our New Book J. S. 
“Fabrics in Vogue’’ 


It explains fully just how to handle the new fab- 
rics, how to shrink them and how to secure the best 
results in making them up. It shows the best of 
the new styles for Fall and Winter, gives samples 
of the new Arlington Mills fabrics and enables 
you to see just how your suit or coat will / 
look made in the real material. Any woman 
who is interested in clothes will find it 
invaluable. Fill out and mail us the 
attached coupon and you will receive , 
this novel little book by return mail. WILLIAM 


William Whitman & Co. ~ Se WHITMAN 


Y i - & CO. 
350 Broadway, New York 350 Broadway 


Selling Agents New York. 


Copyright, 1912, by 
Arlington Mills. 


Gentlemen: Kindly 
send me, free, your style 


te book J. S. of fashions and 
ray re fabrics for Fall. 
Name 


Address 


Name of Regular Store_ 
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I WANT to say at the very start—in the first 
of these intimate little talks—and with all 
the earnestness of one speaking to her own, that 
every girl who works is very dear to me. 
know every step of the way you are going, for 
I have been over it myself. I know its long 
stretches, its discouragements, its rocks and 
its quicksands—but I also know its opportu- 
nitiesand advantages. Ientered the pathin my 
teens, and, while noi now a girl exactly, I am 
still in the Land of Self-Support. 

So let us be companions on this journey 
through the Land of Self-Support. Just to earn 
your own living—the mere realization that you 
must toil if you would eat—isn’t in itself a 
thing to enthuse about. But to be workers 
together with a great company for putting the 
most into life, as well as for getting the most out 
of life—each one for others.and for all—that’s 
worth while! 

I believe that no matter how difficult your 
problem, if in solving it you seek Divine 
guidance and flinch not from following where it 
leads—if you are courageous and well-poised— 
you will not only gain happiness, but, what is 
infinitely better, you will impart it as well. 


OW in these little talks it is preéminently 

our personal problems—the fittle matters 
of every-day existence which seem insignificant 
to those who are differently placed, but which 
loom large to ourselves—about which I am 
going to talk with you. 

Here I am on no uncertain ground. I know 
that by doing our level best we may, with ex- 
ternal conditions absolutely unchanged, make 
a new life for ourselves. Human nature is ever 
the same, and its possibilities are myriad. 

One of my earliest recollections is of hearing 
some one say, in reference to a young woman 
who was waiting on customers in a book store 
of our town, ‘‘ Yes, she works; but’—in atone 
implying that it made all the difference in the 
world—‘“‘she doesn’t have to.” In those days 
there was a great gulf fixed between the girl 
whose dinner depended upon her earning it and 
the girl who might play between meals if she 
chose. Some persons regarded the latter as on 
a higher social plane than her sister who was 
goaded by necessity; others, in turn, chided the 
girl who didn’t need the money, for — as they 
expressed it—taking the bread out of the other’s 
mouth, lowering the scale of wages, etc. 

The attitude of onlookers never troubled me, 
because the only aristocracy I recognized was 
that composed of brains and character; and 
because even at the outset I was too much 
occupied with work to have any time or inclina- 
tion left to philosophize about some mythical 
girl who might be trying to take the bread out of 
my mouth, but who wasn’t succeeding at any 
rate. Asa matter of fact I never met any such 
girl, but I’ve heard of her all my life. 


ANY more girls and women, in proportion 

to the population, are in the business 
world today than formerly, as you and I both 
know. And unless you are very young indeed 
you yourself have known instances of girls 
whose fathers were once well-to-do but lost 
their money, and the daughters have been 
obliged not only to earn their own living, but 
also to contribute to the support of other mem- 
bers of the family. And if your observation 
has been like mine you have seen these daugh- 
ters, from being idle, aimless creatures, develop 
into fine women. 

But when a girl knows from the outset that 
she must be self-supporting, other things being 
equal, her chances for success are better than 
when the knowledge comes to her as a surprise. 
So if you who read this are starting out with 
sound minds in sound bodies, prepared to gain 
your own support without the handicap that 
comes from having entertained quite other 
views of life, you are to be congratulated on a 
good beginning. 

It was the fashion in my girlhood for our 
High School graduating class each year to let 
loose on the community, via the printed pro- 
gram of Commencement Day, some stilted 
saying successfully secreted in Latin or in 
Greek. This was called the “Class Motto,”’ 
and it received great prominence in the ex- 
ercises of the day. But Iam glad to remember, 
though to me belonged none of the credit for the 
change, that when our class was graduated we 
spurned the dead languages and proclaimed in 
plain English on every program in the Opera 
House: “I will find a way or make one.” At 
the time I never gave the motto a second 
thought, save to admire the large gilt letters in 
which it shone forth conspicuously. But later 
I grew to like the self-reliance and implied re- 
sourcefulness of the slogan chosen by our class. 
And now I pass it on to you. 


OUTH is the season when one sees the thing 
to do and goes ahead and does it. In the 
single-mindedness that then is natural there is 
no room for fear. We march straight up to ob- 
stacles and remove them. ‘‘ We can, because we 
think we can.” Perhaps an instance from my 
own experience will illustrate what I mean. 
While still in my teens and working my way 
through college I spent one summer vacation 
in a village in the northern part of the State, 
which was a favorite resort for “city boarders.” 
I went there to do a little work for one of the 
newspapers in the college town, and also some 
work for a metropolitan daily which from time 
to time had given me employment. This work 
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necessitated much tramping—there were no 
street cars in the vicinity—and soon every shoe 
I owned—four, to be exact—stood in sad need 
of repair. Pressing into service the “Sunday 
bests” I took the ‘‘every days” to the nearest 
shoe store and left them with a clerk to be re- 
paired. Calling for them at the appointed time 
I found in charge of the repair department a 
man whom I had never seen before, but whom 
I presently knew to be the proprietor of the 
store. On receiving the shoes from him I gave 
him a two-dollar bill. I put into my purse, 
without counting it, the change he handed me. 
A little later I discovered that the merchant 
had given me twenty-five cents too much. 
Quickly I went back and, laying a quarter of a 
dollar before him on the counter, explained the 
matter. He took the silver smilingly and 
nodded his head a little as he looked at me 
attentively a moment; then he said: ‘ Well, 
I’m glad to know there’s one honest person in 
this town.” 


LITTLE later in the summer I found my- 

self without even a one-dollar bill in my 
pocketbook. Some money was due me for work 
already done, but it had not arrived; and now 
that my visit to the post-office, after the dis- 
tribution of the Saturday afternoon mail, had 
been without avail, I realized that the small 
check I expected could not reach me before 
Monday at the earliest. And my landlady 
would expect me to pay the week’s board at 
suppertime that Saturday night. She needed 
the money. Again and again I counted the 
silver in my purse; all I had was forty cents. I 
had no relatives to whom I could appeal: my 
friends, not many of them in better circum- 
stances than myself, were too far away to be of 
help in this emergency. In the village no one 
knew me. Suddenly the episode in the shoe 
store occurred to me. The proprietor was 
prosperous: he knew that I was honest: I 
would appeal to him. I hurried to his store and 
inquired if I might speak to him alone. He 
bowed, and asked: ‘‘ Well, Miss Honesty, 
what’s the matter now? Have you found out 
that you still owe us ten cents?” 

“No,” I said. ‘But I owe my landlady.” 

Then briefly I explained the situation, saying 
that I was a stranger in the village and had 
come to him because he knew that I was honest; 
I told him that I was working my way through 
college, showed him a letter from the editor by 
whom I was employed, and asked him for a loan 
“till my check from the newspaper came.”’ 

He read the letter twice. ‘‘ Yes,” he said, 
handing it back to me, “‘I’ll let you have the 
money.” 

Taking a piece of paper from my reporter’s 
pad I made out a note promising to repay, “‘in 
thirty days with interest at six per cent.,”’ the 
small amount for which I asked; then, giving 
him the note and receiving the money in return, 
I thanked him and walked out of the store. 


“i le debt was discharged, I am glad to say, 

long before the expiration of the thirty days. 
But the incident marked the beginning of a 
pleasant acquaintance with the merchant and 
his family, for he promptly told his wife about 
loaning me the money, and a fortnight later she 
invited me to supper at their home and followed 
it with many other kindnesses. . 

In September I returned to college. A year 
later I was graduated from the university and 
soon went to make my home in another part 
of the country. For some time the merchant’s 
wife and I exchanged letters at intervals; grad- 
ually the intervals lengthened, as is the way 
with busy folks, and finally we lost touch with 
each other. 

Such an experience, however, I would not 
choose for any girl. I sincerely hope that you 
will never be obliged to run in debt. But we 
can never tell. The vicissitudes of life are 
many, the problem of readjustment is perennial. 
The one thing that counts is attitude. In 
whatever close quarters you may be, if you 
have self-respect and knowledge that fits you 
to earn your own support, and if you early 
form the habit of resourcefulness, if you are 
alert and vigilant, I will trust you in emergen- 
cies to “find a way or make one” with the least 
possible expenditure of nervous energy. 


F YOU have problems that seem too much 

for you tell me about them and I will do my 
best to help straighten them out. And as you 
may be tempted to write me of failure—if you 
meet it—write me, too, of success if you have 
metit. I know both myself, and by comparing 
notes we may perhaps sometimes be able to- 
gether to “find a way or make one” to turn 
failure to success. And by success I mean 
not some spectacular performance whose sole 
effect—provided that we could accomplish it— 
would doubtless be to make us vain, but the 
every-day achievement of the best that we can 
do. But please inclose a stamped, addressed 
envelope in your letter, and then I will gladly 
answer you by mail; and the shorter you can 
make your letter the better. For, remember, 
you will not be the only girl who will write to 
me, and I want to give time to each. 

Just address your letter to Mrs. Martha 
Keeler, in care of THE Lapres’ HoME Journal, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, and it-will come direct to me, and I will 
write and help you all I can. 

NOTE—tThe second article in this series will be 
published in the next issue of The Journal. 

















be: 


Williams 
Talc Powder 


imparts a velvety softness 
to the skin, and its delicate, 
distinctive perfumes are 
most gratefuland refreshing. 


Four odors—Violet, Carnation, Rose—fragrant as the 
flowersthemselyes—and Karsi—a rich Oriental perfume 


Special offer of 
A Dainty Vanity Box 


We have had manufactured expressly and ex- 
clusively for us a beautiful silver-plated Vanity 
Box containing an imported Powder Puff and 
a Concentrating Mirror. 

To get it simply buy a box of Williams’ Talc 
Powder, send us the name of the dealer from 
whom you bought it, the date of purchase and 
ten 2-cent stamps (20 cents), and we will send 
the Vanity Box to you at once. 


Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 


105 Maple Avenue, Glastonbury, Conn. 





Shop in Japan 


while you sit at home 


— Here is our plan: We import in 
large quantities, direct from Japan, 
Kimonos, Mandarin Coats, Embroid- 
ered Waists and Table Linens, Brass, 
Lacquered and Basket Wares, and 
many other useful and beautiful articles 
suitable for artistic decoration and for 
gifts. We offer you the benefit of 
this concentrated buying, saving you 
money on all purchases from us. 


for 6 Japanese hand- 
en 10c painted Place 


Cards (regu- 





lar 30c) or, if you prefer, a Japanese hand- 
stenciled towel (1 yd.), the latest fad, and 
we will give you FREE ‘our instructive 
booklet, ‘‘How to Give Japanese Enter- 
tainments,'’ also our complete, beauti- 
ful book, ‘The Arts and Crafts of the 
Orient,’’ illustrating and pricing our 

full line. 


e 

Special Introductory 
Off « This attractive Geisha 

er: Kimono, imported by us 
and made from genuine Japanese 
Honzome Crepe, hand-twilled, hand- 
woven, hand-stenciled. In ‘‘Health, 
Happiness, -Prosperity’’ design, as pic- 
tured (eitherblue orrich red ground, white 
figures), ur in wistaria or cherry blossom 
design, either blue or lavender ground. 
Sizes, 32 to 42. State design $ 98 
and color wanted. Delivered 
free to your home, ready to wear 
Absolutely norisk—satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money back. Reference: Union 
Trust Co.,of San Francisco. Limited 
number imported, Order immediately. 


THE THOMPSON CO.., Importers 
Shanghai, China Yokohama, Japan 
Send your order to American Headquarters 
113 New Montgomery Street 
San Francisco, U.S. A. 


ree a Geasdnaaiieamn, Seaman! 








50 Years of Failure 


10 Years of Success 
AND WHY! 


An actual experience booklet. How 
7 persons (some after a lifetime of failure) have 
bettered conditions mentally, physically and finan- 
cially through New Thought. A booklet for you to- 
day, to set your desire-energy in the way of health, 
happiness and success. 

SPECIAL OFFER. FOR 10 CENTS you can get the 
above booklet together with 3 months’ trial subscription 
to NAUTILUS, the practical magazine of self-help—the 
leading magazine of the New Thought Movement. win 
Markham, Wheeler Wilcox, William Walker Atkinson 
and many others contribute re; ly. Elizabeth Towne is 
Editor. nd at once and we include Ella Wheeler Wil- 
cox’s dainty booklet, ‘‘What I Know About New Thought.” 


THE ELIZABETH TOWNE CO., Dept. 519, Holyoke, Mass. 
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- Buffalo Specialty Co. 


48-I Liquid Veneer Bldg. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please send me, free, and without 
further obligation on my part, sample bottle of 


LIQUID VENEER. 


Street and No. ge: 52 ot Tn Ses 


City and State yO See ree ef 

















milk and 


butter bills 


SE Carnation Milk 


when making pie 
crust, biscuits, dumplings 
and all pastries, cookies and 
cakes. It adds to the quality, 
the flavor and the digestible 
properties of everything 
made with it or cooked with it. 
Use it with all vegetables requir- 
ing milk as a seasoning or thick- 
ening. Carnation Milk is always 
fresh, pure, clean and sweet. 


CARNATION 
= MILK 


—From Contented 
Cows 








For coffee, use it as it comes 
from the can, when it has the con- 
sistency of rich cream. For fruit 
or cereals, dilute with equal part 
of pure water, making it equal in 
quality to a rich raw milk. 


Make a test of our assurances to- 
day: Get a tall can of Carnation 
Milk for a dime from your grocer. 
Open it; examine it; taste it. You 
will be pleased with its fine creamy 
color; you will like its delicious, creamy 
taste more and more as you use it. Try 
it for every milk use. Bear this in mind: 
Carnation Milk absolutely relieves you of 
the danger of bringing infection into your 
home through the milk supply. 

We have prepared an unusual 


FREE BOO booklet containing recipes, sug- 


gestions for economical cooking, and the story of Carna- 
tion Milk. Write for your copy today. 


Tall can, 10c Baby size, 5c 
At your Grocer’s 


f)) CARNATION MILK 


— The Modern Milkman 
“*Flavor superior to all others or your money back”’ 
PACIFIC COAST CONDENSED MILK CO. 


General Offices, Seattle, U. S. A. 


Fourteen condenseries in the states of Washington, 
Oregon, Wisconsin and Illinois. 



























PRETTY GIRL 
QUESTIONS 
By Emma E. Walker, M. D. 


_ What to Do for Ivy Poisoning 


As I am soon to spend my vacation in the 
country, and as I am very susceptible to the 
effects of poison ivy I shall greatly appreciate 
any hints in regard to prevention or relief of 
the inflammation. R. M 


You are probably acquainted with the 
appearance of this plant, bearing groups of 
leaves, three ona stem. As with other poison- 
ous plants this ivy is most irritating when wet 
with rain or dew. If you have unwittingly 
been exposed to it your best procedure will be 
to scrub the skin with a brush, using soap and 
water for the process. Follow this with alcohol. 
In this way you can often entirely, or at least 
partly, prevent the irritation. Itching is 
relieved by applications of witch-hazel water. 
Simple Bleaches for Tan and Freckles 

At the end of summer I am greatly annoyed 
by tan, and the freckles are so thick they give 
my face an almost sinister look. How can 
Iimprove my appearance? SuMMER GiRL. 

Two simple but quite satisfactory bleaches 
are buttermilk and sweet cream. These should 
be used several times a day, being patted on 
the skin and allowed to dry. Every time you 
come in from the tennis court or from a walk 
wipe off your face and neck with a piece of old 
linen soaked in the milk or cream. After a 
time wipe the coating off with rose water. If 
you find this too expensive you may substitute 
water containing a little tincture of benzoin, 
twelve drops of the latter to a pint of water. 


The Ratio of Weight to Height 


Kindly tell me if there is any simple way to 
find out the proper weight for one’s height. 
CoNSTANT READER. 
Yes, this may be easily determined. One 
should weigh from one pound and four-fifths 
to two pounds and two-thirds for every inch 
of height. Divide the number of pounds you 
weigh by your height in inches. If your weight 
exceeds two pounds and a half to every inch 
of height then reducing diet and exercise are 
to be considered. 


A Cure for Corns 


My life is made miserable by three hard 
corns. Can you help me to get rid of these 
tormenting things? Busrness Girt. 

A very simple and effective measure consists 
in soaking the feet twice a day in warm water 
containing a little baking soda. 

Hair Turning When Very Youn 

I ar just nineteen years old, but my hair is 
rapidly turning gray. What canI do aboutit? 
What are the causes? My mother’s hair lost 
its color early, so I have been wondering if it 
is hereditary? NADINE. 

Just as many other physical conditions and 
changes show family characteristics, so the 
tendency to early grayness may be inherited 
as a family peculiarity. Sometimes the hair 
loses its color after a long period of mental 
strain or grief. The formation of the coloring 
matter of the hair stops for some reason. Be- 
sides this air fills up the spaces that are formed 
in the hair and then the hair becomes silvery 
white. But what brings about these conditions 
is not known. 


Odorous Perspiration of the Feet 


I have lost the suggestion you sent me for 
the relief of this condition. May I ask you to 
repeat it for the benefit of others as well as 
myself? ALVINA. 

With a pen-filler let fall six drops of un- 
diluted, forty-per-cent. formalin well up into 
the toes of the shoes. Here it evaporates and 
subjects the foot to the action of very weak 
formalin gas for several days, the effects of 
which last a fortnight. More or less of the 
solution may be used later, as conditions 
indicate. Bathing the feet with formalin, even 
when strongly diluted, is not always safe. 


A Way to Soften Water 


The water here is so hard that I do not like 
to use it on my skin, for soap makes an ugly 
white scum on the surface. How can I soften 
the water? T.IMESTONE. 

The easiest way to soften hard water is to 
boil it. During this process the free carbonic- 
acid gas in the water is driven off, and the 
carbonate of lime is then insoluble and shows 
as a white deposit. It is possible to add a 
little baking soda or borax to hard water, 
which will make the water feel soft, but as they 
are alkalies they dry and thin the skin, taking 
away its fat. 


Eczema “a Disease of the Healthy” 


I am greatly annoyed by a small patch of 
eczema that will not disappear. Please tell me 
the cause and if there is anything I can do to 
heal it. SCHOOLGIRL. 

Eczema has been called a disease of the 
healthy, because there is no apparent cause 
for it in certain cases. Various local irritants 
of the skin may cause this trouble. Again it 
is chiefly due to some fault in the general 
health. It is not a sign of ‘‘bad blood,” as is 
often thought. It is frequently caused by 
some digestive disturbance. If its cause can 
be discovered and removed the eruption will 
disappear. Oftentimes the itching may be 
greatly relieved by cleansing the spot with 
sweet oil instead of using water for the purpose. 
Lassar’s paste is frequently soothing in its 
effects. The formula is: Powdered starch, 
2 drams; zinc oxide, 2 drams; salicylic acid, 
7% grains; petrolatum, % ounce. 





NOTE—Doctor Walker is always glad to be of service 
to any girl who feels she miay need any little help or 
advice about the care of her person. If an answer is 
desired by mail a stamped, addressed envelope should 
always be inclosed. Please write briefly and do not 
ask an immoderate number of questions. Address 
Doctor Walker in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


—- 
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For more 
than half a century we 
have been weaving pure silk 
thread into thebest possible satin lin- 
ings and making them strictly pure dye. 


Many garments are lined with so-called 
satin linings, consisting of one-fourth silk 
and threefourths tin—the tin 
solution being deposited on the 
silk during the process of dyeing. 




















Asa pound of silk costs about 
$4.00, while a pound of tin costs 
but 40c., some manufacturers make a very hand- 
some profit at the expense of women whose 

garments are lined with these tin-loaded lin- 
ings—linings which feel so heavy and look 

so glossy when new, but quickly fray and 
crack with the slightest wear. 


““Yardwide”’ 
$1.00 a Yard 


ELD 


“PURE DYE] at 


~~ 

THIS TAG 

INSURES 

THE WEAR OF YOUR LINING 

SHOULD THE LINING GIVE UN. 

SATISFACTORY WEAR, RETURN THE 
GARMENT TO US, EXPRESS PREPAID, 
TOGETHER WITH 








finished productis 
shown by photo- 
graphs. This will 
be mailed to you 
free upon receipt 
of request by 
postal card. 


We have just pub- 
lished a very inter- 
esting booklet in 
which the evolu- 
tion of silk from 
the egg to the 


THIS TAG AND WE 
WILL RE-LINE WITHOUT CHARGE 


BELDING BROS. & CO.. 


Silk Manufacturers, 
526-528 BROADWAY 
New York City. 


When buying ready-to-wear garments demand this Lag as 
an assurance that they are lined with Belding’s *‘Pure 
Dye” Guaranteed Satin. 

When buying satin by the yard demand the name 


“Belding,” which is woven _in the selvage of every yard 
of Belding’s “‘Pure Dye’ Gudranteed Satin. 


Also manufacturers of Belding’s Sewing 


Silks and Belding’s Embroidery Silks 
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“NATIONAL” Furs 
$1.95 and up 


4 Every woman who even 
J thinks of buying furs 

should write for the 
“NATIONAL” Style Book 
and read ‘‘ What I 
know about Furs.” 

It will save you 
| dollars—and possi- 
» ble disappointment. 


And then to see 
Fashion Plates of 
all the‘“NATIONAL”’ 
Furs — woman’s 
richest apparel, 
brought by the 
“NATIONAL” 
within the 
reach of all. 

Your Style 
Book shows the 
most beautiful 
furs,—the most 
reliable furs at 
prices truly won- 
derful. 








































The World’s Prettiest * 
Waists, 69c to $6.98 __. 


Here is where style and new- 
ness—and artistic designing 
count. Here indeed is the 
‘‘NATIONAL”’ unapproached! 
‘“‘NATIONAL” Waists are the 
world’s prettiest waists, are 
the selected best from all the 
7} world, the creations of the 
4 «best designers, and, remember 
it well—they are always the 
cheapest. 

This Fal! they are more 
beautiful, newer and more be- 
coming and lower priced than 
ever before. 


“NATIONAL” Skirts 
$2.98 and up 


; “NATIONAL” on a skirt is 
‘ like ‘‘Sterling’’ on silver. 

We sell more skirts than any 
other house in the world — and 
only because ‘‘NATIONAL” 
Skirts are more stylish and 
beautiful, more serviceable and 
much cheaper. 

Just write for your 
Style Book and sve. 


Per > eae 








Saree eee 


“NATIONAL” a 
$6.75 and up 


Think of a warm, serviceable 
coat for only $6.75! Of splen- 
did, wonderfully stylish 

and becoming coats for 

$10.00! The ‘‘NATIONAL”’ 
has them — your Style Book 
shows them. 


A Plush Coat for $15.98, 
another at $17.95, well worth 
$25.00. These are some of the 
reasons why you should write 
today for your ‘‘NATIONAL”’ Fall 
Style Book. 

It shows Coats for Misses and 
Small Women at from $5.75 to 
$16.98; Junior Coats $5.45 to 
$13.98; Children’s Coats $1.95 
to $6.75, and Boys’ Overcoats 
$2.98 to $7.98. 

The ‘‘NATIONAL”’ is America’s 
most famous and largest specialist 
in coats. Truly here then is 
the call of opportunity for 
you. Here is your opportunity 
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al Your i a Fall Style Book is Ready 


HIS is the season of becomingness. Styles 
are new and changed, but, above all, becoming. 


“And grace and beauty mark every new design. 


This, then, is to be the season of woman’s greatest delight in the new 

Fashions. A perfect style season, coming as if to celebrate the begin- 
799 

ning of the ‘‘ NaTIoNAL’s’’ 25th Year. 


Perfect styles to make your ‘‘NationaL”’ Style Book more 
beautiful and interesting than ever before. And it shows you the 
season’s styles complete. ‘The new long coats, braid-trimmed ; 
skirts with long, graceful lines, but with proper width in 
their stylish plaits; hats ideally becoming in many new 
shapes; and dresses with Pannier effects, new sleeves and 
collars. And there are hundreds more new styles. 

And every new style is offered you at a money-saving price. 
Truly, your ‘‘Nationat” Style Book will save you dollars. 
Because there are lower prices at the ‘‘ Nationav’’ this Fall — 
lower prices made possible by a larger business. 


If you want to save $5 to $10 on your Fall apparel send 
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back the coupon below for your copy of the “‘NaTronaL”’ 
Fall Style Book. One copy is yours Free simply for the 
asking. One copy with all its wealth of style interest and 
information, with all its opportunity in money-saving, one 
copy is yours simply if you write for it today. 


“NATIONAL” Tailored Suits 
MMPs tare 91022 to $35 


as low as $10.95. So at these low prices, indeed, why not 
have a NATIONAL’ Suit made to your measure this Fall? 


Each suit in this Department is actually cut and made to 
measure. You choose your own style from our Style 
Book. You select your own material and lining from the 
samples we will send you free—if you ask for them. We 
make the suit to your measure and we guarantee to fit you 
perfectly, or refund your money. 


Twenty-four years of making garments from measurements 
sent by mail—for over half a million women — has given us 
experience, and skill and knowledge that make it certain we 
can make a suit to fitand please you. You are to be delighted 
with your suit, or we are to refund your money, and so we 
take all the risk. 


i In writing for your Style Book, be sure to ask for samples 
and state the colors you prefer. Samples are sent gladly —dut 
BS only when asked for. 
i 
{ 








The “NATIONAL” Policy 


dy We prepay postage and expressage on all our goods to 
4 any part of the United States. 

= Every “NATIONAL” garment has the “NATIONAL” Guar- 
3 antee Tag attached. This tag says that you may return any 
garment not satisfactory to you and we will refund your 
money and pay express charges both ways. 














NOTE-~ We have no branch stores and no agents. Beware of anyone 
g to conduct a branch store for the ‘‘NATIONAL.’’ 
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2 ey—simply by — bE 99 
a @ Your “NATIONAL Monev-Saving Prices 
_, — bed ““NATIONAL” ; St ] B k Will y g 
all Style Book. ; e oo 1 
‘ lon * eae ha on Ready- Made Apparel 
i Rigg iy Apiend Your new “‘Nationav” Fall Style Book shows 
. ere is a new scale of prices at the ATIONAL.”’ j i 
This Coupon Owing to our tremendous growth, prices have again been you all the sith styles - a . rk sy yang 
will bring you your reduced, which means to you a new possibility of saving still sasiggrnigs A vabgiis. Bhs ten tudy these prices and sen¢ the 
“NATIONAL” Style Book more money. ; , coupon for your own free copy of this valuable book today. 
bBo get te years of growth, of enormous growth, until Waists 69c to $6. 98 Misses’ and Junior 

today we are selling more apparel than any house in America — . sian ‘ 

NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. this has made possible these new and lower prices, — this Skirts | - « $298 3 9.98 Coats eyo) $5.45 to $16.98 
221 West 24th St., New York City greater saving for you. Ladies’ Dresses 6.98 “ 24.75 Raincoats. . 4.9 11.98 

_ Please send me free my copy of the ‘ NATIONAL” Your saving—these lower prices—are on all kinds of House Dresses  98c “ 3.98 Furs . . 1.95 “ 18.57 
Fall Style Book. apparel for Women, Misses and Children. Just look through Petticoats 59c “ 4.98 Fur-Lined a 

the table of prices and see for yourself the wonderful saving H tial ty 49 “ 9, 8 298“ 4 
Name 4 possible for you this Fall. You save 25 cents on any $1.00 as... i 9 Fur Coats - 12.98 a 9.95 

you spend here. Gloves . ie He ae Children’s Coats 1.95“ 6.75 
eer ss o in addition to better style and better materials, the greater Ladies’ Ready- Children’s 

beauty and the longer service of ‘‘ NATIONAL’ ’ Garments, . “6 “ 

you save money on every purchase at the ‘‘ NATIONAL.’ Mi —— . be “ 17.98 Dresses a. “ Lz 

If you wish samples of the beautiful new Fall Truly your “6 NATIONAL’’ Stvle Book (sent you free upon Isses 7 8. = 15.98 Boys Clothing 1.4 a 9.9 
i request) — will save you many dollars this Fall. Ladies’ Coats . 6.75 “ 29.75 Infants’ Wear. 13 2.98 
Eas a a = pe NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT. Co. 
| began rs waite us for your Style th ° 
an uit Samples. 
2271 West 24% St.,New York City. 
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Copyright 1912 
National Cloak & Suit Co. 
Vew York City 
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i Four New “National” Styles 
* Your New National Fall Style Book sent Pace free 
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“The sap, the gum, the leaf, 
and even the odor of the 
long-leaf pine act as a 


9) 


tonic. 


N the refreshing, 

pine-laden lather 

of Packer’s Tar Soap 

is health for the hair 
and scalp. 


Used systematically 
for shampooing, this 
high-grade soap acts 
as a spur to natural 
processes in maintain- 
ing or restoring the 
vitality and lustre of 
the hair. 


Packers 
ar Soap 


(PURE AS THE PINES) 


Send us 10 cents for a sample 
half-cake of this standard soap 
for shampooing. Our new 
booklet, ““The Hair and Scalp 

—Their Modern Care and 
Treatment,’’ will be mailed to 
you free on request. 


THE PACKER MFG.CO. 
Suite 87G, 81 Fulton St., N.Y. 























MOTHERS’ CLASS 
By Emelyn L.Coolidge,M.D. 


Sixth Lesson: Feeding the Baby 
From a Bottle 


BE Fon last time we had a talk,’ said the 
young mother to her doctor aunt, ‘‘ you 
told me all about caring for the milk. Now I 
should like to know a lot more about feeding 
a baby from the bottle. To begin with, do you 
feed a bottle-fed baby as often as you would 
feed a breast-fed baby?” 

“This is the way I generally feed a bottle-fed 
baby,” replied the doctor. ‘‘ During the first 
month I give from 14% to 3 ounces of the food 
every two hours from 6 A. M. to 10 P. M., and 
once between these hours, making ten meals in 
twenty-four hours; second month, from 3 to 4 
ounces every two hours and a half, making 
eight meals in twenty-four hours; third month, 
from 4 to 41% ounces every three hours for seven 
meals in twenty-four hours; fourth month, 
4% to 5 ounces every three hours from 6 or 
7 A.M. to9 or 10 p. M., but nothing between 
these hours, making six meals in twenty-four 
hours; fifth month, from 5 to 5% ounces every 
three hours for six meals; sixth month, from 
51% to 6 ounces every three hours for six meals; 
seventh month, 6 to 6% ounces every three 
hours for six meals; eighth month, from 61% 
to 7 ounces every three hours for six meals; 
ninth month, from 7 to 7% ounces every three 
hours for six meals; tenth month, from 7% to 
8 ounces every three hours for six meals; elev- 
enth month, 8 ounces every four hours for five 
meals in twenty-four hours.” 


- ANY breast-fed babies can follow this 
same schedule, but there are some who 
should be given the breast every two hours 
until they are two months old, as the mother 
often has so much milk that it makes her un- 
comfortable to wait longer; or in other cases 
she may not have enough milk to last the baby 
longer than two hours at a time while he is so 
young; but in most other respects this schedule 
may be followed. It is not possible to lay down 
strict rules that will suit every baby or every 
mother, but regularity in feeding and a fixed 
schedule should be maintained, whichever 
method is used,’ concluded the doctor. 

“What kind of feeding bottles are best to 
use?” asked the young mother. 

“T prefer plain round bottles with ounces 
marked on them, and at least one dozen should 
be on hand, as a separate bottle will be required 
for each meal,” said the doctor. 

“How do you take care of the bottles to keep 
them from getting sour?” inquired the young 
mother. 

““As soon as the baby has finished a meal 
any food remaining in the bottle should be 
thrown away and the bottle rinsed with cold 
water. ‘Then the bottle should be filled with 
cold water, in which there is a pinch of borax 
or bicarbonate of soda, and allowed to stand. 
Just before preparing the baby’s food for the 
day all the bottles should be thoroughly washed 
with hot soapsuds and a bottle-brush, then well 
rinsed and boiled for twenty minutes. ‘They 
should then be stood upside down, covered by 
a clean towel, until the food is ready to be 
poured into them,”’ replied the doctor. 


Bh faa kind of nipples do you like and 
/V how should they be cared for?” asked 
the young mother. 

““A plain black rubber nipple with one small 
hole in the top is the best and simplest to use. 
As soon as the meal is finished the nipple should 
be rinsed in cold water and placed in a covered 
glass of cold water containing a pinch of borax 
or boric-acid solution. Once each day the 
nipple should be turned inside out and scrubbed 
with a brush and hot soapsuds, then carefully 
rinsed and put back in a fresh solution in the 
covered glass. It is best to have two or three 
nipples always in use, employing first one and 
then the other,” said the doctor. 

“Is it not necessary to boil the nipples?” 
asked the young mother. 

“When first new they should be boiled, but 
if this is done often it spoils the rubber and 
soon makes them unfit for use,” replied the 
doctor. 

“Do the nipples come with holes already in 
them or does one have to make the holes, 
and if so, how is this best done?” inquired the 
mother. 

“Nipples may be bought either with or with- 
out holes. If you wish to make a hole in a blind 
nipple heat a cambric needle in the fire until it 
is red hot, then burn the hole in the nipple 
until it is just large enough to allow the milk to 
drop through when the bottle is turned upside 
down. The milk should not run through in a 
steady stream, because this might choke the 
baby and give indigestion. ‘The hole must 
never be cut or made with a large safetypin, 
as I have seen some mothers do,” answered 
the doctor. 


. Hot bet tell me what other articles are 

LN needed to prepare the food,” said the 
mother. 

‘““An ounce cream-dipper, a glass graduate 
with ounces marked on it up to one pint, cot- 
ton for stoppers, a pitcher, a glass funnel, a 
spoon, a double boiler if gruels are to be used, a 
quart measure or something similar for warm- 
ing the bottle of food at mealtime, some kind of 
a stove, and a refrigerator; and, of course, the 
ingredients from which the milk formula is to 
be prepared. Everything used in preparing 
the baby’s food must be absolutely clean and 
kept for his use exclusively. When not being 
used they should all be kept together in a 
closed cupboard, or else in a large tin box with 
a cover; a large-sized bread-box will do,” said 
the doctor. 





NOTE—The Young Mothers’ Registry is a depart- 
ment conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designed 
to give monthly instruction to mothers about the care of 
their babies. Babies must be registered before they are 
six months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed 
envelope Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks, 
which must be filled out and returned. Advice on the 
care, feeding, etc., of the babies will then be mailed 


every month. 
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omer RIBBON ~ 
DENTAL CREAM 


It is of the utmost importance 
to keep the first teeth clean and 
sound. For, underneath, the 
permanent set is coming. Give 
the permanent teeth the oppor- 
tunity to come through sound, 
strong and regular—beauty. will 
be preserved and health bene- 
fited. Start the children in the 
Tooth Brush Drill—they cannot 
begin this good habit too early. 


Ribbon Dental Cream 


cleans and polishes without 





















A good habit- 
easily formed with 
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harmful grit—it is safe. 
septic. 


cious. 


Ribbon Dental Cream 
checks decay-germs and 
leaves the mouth non-acid 
and wholesome—it is anti- 


Ribbon Dental Cream 
has a flavor that makes its 
use a pleasure for both chil- 
dren and adults—it is deli- 


Send us 2 cents for a generous trial tube. 
COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. H, 199 Fulton St., New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap— 
luxurious, lasting, refined. 
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i THE YOUNG | 


MOTHERS’ GUIDE 
By EmelynL.Coolidge, M.D. 


Injurious Habits of School-Children 


HILDREN of school age often contract 
injurious habits unnoticed by the parents 
or the teacher until much harmis accomplished. 
At this age the bones and muscles of growing 
children are very pliable and considerable in- 
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Sine. 1857 
BORDENS 


EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


Has been the 
Leading Brand 
for Household 
Use and Nursery 


Send for Recipe Book. 


BORDEN’S 
Condensed Milk Co 


New YorK 
“LEADERS OF QUALITY” 
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Send for Baby’s Book. 


jury may be done the tender framework and 
muscular structure of the growing body. 

If a child is allowed to sit bent over his desk 
or book in a more or less humped-up position 
for any length of time the muscles of the back 
will soon become weakened, and before long 
the child will be round shouldered, or the 
spine will become curved. Great care should 
be taken to see that the seat and the desk are 
perfectly comfortable and fitted to each child’s 
size. The child’s legs must not dangle in the 
air, but must rest firmly on the floor, and the 
back of the seat must afford proper support 
for the child’s back. When the child is studying 
or reading at home a comfortable seat and table 
should be provided for his use, and he should 
not be allowed to curl upin an easy-chair or lie 
on the floor or couch while he reads or studies. 

Faulty methods of standing are also harmful. 
Ihave seen children who have formed the habit 
of standing more or less on one foot. Thismay 
throw the body ‘out of gear”; one shoulder 
will become more elevated than the other, and 
also one hip raised, if the faulty position is 
allowed to continue too long. 

Walking on the sides or edges of the feet is 
another thing some children seem to delight in 
doing, and sitting with the legs crossed and the 
feet turned in is another position often seen. 
Both of these habits are more or less harmful. 

All of these faulty positions may be corrected 
if taken in time both in school and at home. 
Therefore the teacher and the mother should 
coOperate in overcoming these faults before it 
is too late. 


SO agp tent in a poor light is another thing 
school-children are apt to do. In most 
schools the light is properly arranged so that 
the child’s eyes are not under a strain, but at 
home very little attention is given to this im- 
portant subject. Reading by the flickering 
light ofa wood fire is especially bad for a child’s 
eyes, yet how many children love to sprawl out 
on the rug before the fire and read by its light! 
When reading the child should be provided 
with a good light that falls over his left shoul- 
der. He should not be allowed to read so long 
at a time that his eycs become tired or feel 
strained. If it is noticed that he holds his 
book nearer to his eyes than is customary he 
should be taken to an oculist and have his eyes 
carefully examined. Iffound necessary glasses 
should then be fitted to his eyes. 

Chewing gum is a very frequent and dis- 
gusting habit of school-children. The constant 
chewing wastes the saliva which should be 
mixed with the food to begin the process of 
digestion. It is not only a most unladylike and 
ungentlemanly thing to do, but it is alsoapt to 
lead to chewing and smoking tobacco in later 
life, as the habit of having something always in 
the mouth is very easily established. 

Many school-children have the habit of run- 
ning out at recess without hat or coat on. 
Mothers often wonder why their children take 
so many colds, when they are properly started 
from home warmly clad and with feet pro- 
tected by rubbers. I have seen little girls with 
thin gingham dresses on, who were running 
about the school yard on a January day, and 
not feeling the cold while violently exercis- 
ing, stop running and stand in a direct draft 
until they suddenly woke up to the fact that 
they had become chilled to the bone. But this 
realization usually comes too late, and sore 
throat, grip, bronchitis or even Pneumonia 
often follows. I have seen little boys walk 
through the deepest puddles they could find, 
“just for fun,”’ then run about for hours with 
soaking shoes. “Children will be children,” 
but there is surely something wrong here, and 
either the teacher or the mother should keep a 
more careful watch on these school-children 
until they can be trusted to look out for 
themselves. 


CHOOL-CHILDREN have another favor- 

ite pastime, and that is trying on each 
other’s hats or borrowing them for somelength 
of time. Ringworm of the scalp is quite a 
common disease among public-school children, 
and it is very infectious. By using the hat ofa 
child with this disease another perfectly healthy 
child may become infected, and the disease 
may spread among a number of children be- 
fore the teacher or the mother realizes wherein 
the mischief lies. It is often in this way, also, 
that vermin or pediculi in the hair are trans- 
mitted. The hair of alittle girl may become so 
infested with these insects that the only way 
to rid her of them is by cutting all the hair 
off. Very careful watch of the hair of school- 
children should be kept by mothers. Going 
over the hair with a fine-toothed comb once 
a week is an excellent plan when the little 
girl attends a large school, whether public or 
private. If the vermin are discovered in time 
it is usually possible, by vigorous methods, to 
get rid of them before too much harm is done. 
A favorite place for these pests is in the hair at 
the nape of the neck, and whenever a child 
is seen scratching the head at this point) the 
mother’s suspicions should be at once aroused. 





Advice to Prospective Mothers 
By Marianna Wheeler 

Letters from prospective mothers are answered by 
mail. No questions of this character are answered in 
the magazine. Readers are welcome to write to 
Marianna Wheeler, in care of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, and she will take pleasure in giving any advice 
Or answering any questions about the mothers them- 
Selves, but not about children, 

Miss Wheeler will also answer letters by mail about 
the clothes of prospective mothers. No questions of 
this kind will be answered in The Journal. She will 
take pleasure in giving advice and suggesting patterns. 
E Each letter must be accompanied by a stamped, 


addressed envelope. 
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SILK 


PeRRY, DAME 
WESSMUINE 


Parchase 
Bookss= 


Women, 
Sent Free 


Misses and 
Children 
It shows in pictures, and tells in type, about 
the newest and most attractive styles from the 
world’s recognized centers of fashion. Our 
trained corps of expert designers have out- 
done themselves in selecting and creating the 
smartest and most beautiful novelties in ap- 
parel it is possible to gather together. You will 
delight in the handsome illustrations and in the 
opportunity given you to buy and wear exactly 
the same things that New York women wear. 
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The Perry-Dame Purchase Book describes the newest 
ideas for 1912-13 in 


Suits from $9.75 to $25.00 
Coats i 5.00 - 20.00 
Dresses : 1.00 5.00 

“ 2 .00 “ 20 .00 





urs 
J Millinery “ 2.00 2 15.00 

3 Outer and Under Garments of every kind at money 
LT 





saving Prices, and prepaid to your town. 





Examples of Perry, Dame Values 
J-601—Striped Silk Messaline Blouse 


A snappy semi-tailored model that is a correct example of the latest 
in pens separate waists. The front is ornamented with an applied 
tever of the plain messaline with Venise lace and an attractive lit- 
tle tab trimmed with gilt buttons. A V-pointed yoke and collar are 
of fancy figured net, the high collar elped with striped messaline. 

in sleeves are made with deep slashed arm openings, double 
stitched and substantial, the sleeves reach to well over the elbow 
with a finishing cuff band of the fancy net and plain and striped 
messaline to harmonize. The back is made smooth fitting. Dainty 
little stripes show in excellent long lines. Closes invisibly in back 
under a reinforced fly. A circular fitted peplum confines the 
blousy front. All seams double stitched and with smooth edge. 
COLORS—Navy blue and white, golden brown and white, and 
black and white, with plain messaline silk of self color, gilt but- 
tons and white lace. 


SIZES—34 to 44 bust measure. 
Order by 


Price, delivered (\0%8;) - -- $195 
J-600—Velvet-Corduroy Princess Girdle Skirt 


SAMPLES SENT ON REQUEST 


A wonderful value is this excellent Princess girdle skirt of high pile 
velvet-corduroy. Tailored inthe most approved and becoming style 
and correct in fit and finish in every respect. Smart, slender lines 
nicely carry out the corded effect of the material. The front gore 
is to one side with scallops and trimmed with three large 
velvet ca buttons. A group of foot pleats adds fullness at 
the hem. Flatstitched habit back and invisible reinforced Princess 
girdle, wt: Cn taped and stitched and finished with a three 


in 
COLORS —Navy blue, golden brown, orarich black. 

LENGTHS 33 to) inches Bat 231030 inches $295 
Price, delivered (,O5 bio) - .- — 
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SEND FOR YOUR BOOK TODAY—IT IS FREE 


PeRRr, DAME & Co. 
148 EAST 32nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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The Exact Fit- 
Perfect Shape 


of Burson Stockings 
have set women free 
from the mistake that 
well fitting stockings 
must be high in price. 
Burson Hose at medium 
cost secure to every 
woman perfect stocking 
comfort without the 
useless cost of the worse 
than useless seam. 


BURSON 


Fashioned Hose 


are made to fit in the 
knitting by machines 
that fashion the smooth 
back—not only to add 
to their beauty; not 
only to avoid chafing 
caused by the ridge of 
seam, but to protect 
you against possible 
split of that unreliable 
row of stitches. 


The Burson way is the 
certain way, weaving right 
into them the shape that 
lasts. 


Ordinary ““seamless’’ hose have 
the shape just iromed in—the first 
washing leaves them straight and 
baggy. "The Burson shape is there 
to stay. And the elastic knee is 
made to fit and secure you against 
the strain of tight hose-supporters. 


NOTE —The Burson line is adapted to 
all women. There are sizes from 
**Extra’’ for large women to 
**Sylph’’ stockings especially 
made for slender 
wearers. Mercer- 
ized 50c; lisle 35c; 
and cotton 25c the 
pair. At your deal- 
er’s, or if unobtain- 
able there, will be 
sent direct from us. 


BURSON 
KNITTING CO. 
Rockford, Ill. 


















GIRLS’ “AFFAIRS” 
By Mrs. Stickney Parks 


The Habit of Exaggeration 


-. MAN whom I have known for many years 
has asked me to marry him, and I am very 


. much puzzled as to what I shall say to him. 


He comes of a good family, has moderately 
good business prospects, is clean and honor- 
able in important things. We were just good 
friends, had the same tastes and got along 
splendidly. Even now he seems more the friend 
than the lover. 

We understand each other intuitively and 
have never had a serious quarrel. But while I 
like him (I do not say “‘love”’) I do not think 
I respect him as I want to respect the man I 
marry. He has a certain obvious conceit that 
mars him more or less, though it may be only 
boyishness—he is only twenty-three. Then he 
has a habit, which he himself admits, of painful 
exaggeration in little things. I can never be 
sure whether he is telling me the exact truth in 
little things, though he has never been found 
untruthful in the big things that count. Might 
not that be just another trait of boyishness? 

For these two reasons I feel that I do not 
respect him, and I feel that respect is necessary 
ina happy marriage. Of course I realize that 
no one is perfect. I would wait for the “‘ideal 
love”’ we read of if it were not that we have 
been in such perfect harmony on so many sub- 
jects. Since we have known each other I assure 
you we can “‘sit on opposite sides of the room 
allevening”’ discussing books, plays, musicand 
personalities; these hours will be but a moment 
seemingly. Am I too exacting in a 

You say you realize ‘‘that no one is perfect,” 
and it is quite true; but the habit of exaggera- 
tion is not to be spoken of lightly, for it is near 
of kin to the dread sin of lying, than which 
there is no more despicable habit. However 
when one is aware of his fault the old saying is 
that it is half cured. 

As you say that your friend acknowledges 
this defect in his character can you not help 
him to correct it? Is it the desire “to tell a 
good story,’’ or does he see events in a start- 
ling light that makes him put them in an 
exaggerated form? A wise man once said to 
one who had this fault: “If your word is not 
to be relied upon you will ere long be cast on 
the social rubbish heap.” 

If your friend can be made to see that exact 
truth is a prerequisite for the respect and 
esteem of one’s equals, and if he is a true man, 
honest with himself, he ought to be able to 
correct this habit. There seems to be so much 
that is admirable in him that even for one bad 
habit (and I would not extenuate his fault) it 
would seem a privilege as well as a duty to help 
him to try to overcome this defect. ‘‘Love 
never faileth,” a great teacher once said; and 
it can accomplish wonders! With patience 
and a strong desire to help I think you can 
succeed if you earnestly and lovingly under- 
take the task—and think of the reward if to 
his other fine qualities this fundamental one 
is added and you can truly respect the one you 
already love. If in all other respects you are in 
accord and harmony, and life together promises 
happiness, I think the risk not too great to be 
undertaken, if you are sure that you love him. 


Too Much Self-Renunciation 


HAVE taught school since I was nineteen, 

and, for the sake of my family, have given 
up ambitions and lots of other things that are 
dear toagirl’s heart. I was one of six. Ihada 
good home, and a kind father who was taken 
away seven years ago, since when I have had 
to take his place as well as my own. My 
brothers all married and one sister is leading 
her own life, while I am left with Mother and 
have always felt that it was my duty to look 
after her. 

During the past year a clergyman whom we 
consider a warm friend asked me to marry 
him. He is nearly twenty years older than I, 
yet I have never loved any one asI do him. 
My people strongly object to the marriage. 
They say that I have a good salary and when I 
have taught long enough I’ll receive a pension, 
therefore it is unwise to marry a man who may 
not live more than a few years, when I would 
be left without a position or visible means of 
support. 

Sometimes I grow discouraged; the rest did 
as they chose about leaving home. I feel that 
I, too, ought to have the same privilege. 
Mother could have a good home with any of 
them, and she has income enough to keep her, 
but she objects to leaving me. Bm. Y. 

You are one of a large company of women 
who have sacrificed girlhood and young woman- 
hood and all the eager ambition of youth to 
duty, and you have been a loving, loyal daughter 
and sister. You say that your mother has 
sufficient income so that she is not dependent 
upon you for support, and she can find a 
pleasant home with other members of your 
family; I see no reason why you should longer 
continue this self-renunciation. 

But you say that the man in the case is 
twenty years yourelder. Do you realize that 
when you are still in the prime of life he will 
be an old man, almost at the foot of the hill? 
It seems to me that you will only be continuing 
your life of sacrifice in marrying under such 
conditions. Were you twenty or twenty-five 
I should advise you to marry one nearer your 
own age. 


TO MY GIRL READERS: As : a mother myself, and 
as a friend of girls, I will gladly do what I can to make 
clear some perplexities that come to you in your relations 
to the other sex. If you will write tome I will answer 








you in The Journal, or by mail if you will be So good as 
to inclose a Stamped, addressed envelope. For obvious 
reasons I must ask to be excused from answering queries 
where- any religious question is involved. Address 
me, Please, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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OUR success in carrying out 
scheme of decoration, however 
beautiful, will depend finally upon 
the materials you do it with. 
Decide at the beginning to use 
‘‘Dutch Boy Painter’’ made-to-order paint, 
both for protecting the outside of your 
home and for painting and stenciling your 
walls. White-leaded walls, tinted to suit 
your taste, are washable, durable, beautiful 
and sanitary. Asimple, well selected stencil 
gives each room the finishing touch. 
Now, for the first time, it is possible to 
get, in small packages and under a guaranty 
label, both of the prime essentials for pure 
white lead paint. See that your painter uses 


Dutch Boy Painter White Lead 
Dutch Boy Painter Linseed Oil 


Both are pure. We make no second 
grade of either. The lead comes in steel 
kegs bearing our trade-mark. ‘The oil 
comes in one and five-gallon cans, sealed 
at the spout, also bearing our trade-mark 
to show that you get it pure, just as it 1s 
pressed from the flaxseed. Remember that 
fall painting is likely to outwear that done 
any other time. 


The 100 Designs of 
“Dutch Boy Painter” Stencils 


shown in our catalogue are specially choice. They 
represent the best work of a competent artist, and 
are altogether different from the patterns com- 
monly seen. When applied in delicate colors on 
painted walls they show that good taste which 
helps make the home distinctive. 




















., _Ask for NATIONAL LEAD-COMPANY # NATIONAL: LEAD: COMPANY 
Stencal re a oe 4 
and for STENCIL CERTIFICATE d 
Painting Helps 13. z SERIES 13 || pid 
NATIONAL LEAD Send us this certificate and we will oosil 
COMPANY _ you our stencil catalogue showing one hun- 
New York Boston Buffalo *.| dred designs. Then you may select any you 
Ctnciaantd ; Chicago | like and we will furnish them to you at 
eveian 


. 3 | one-half the catalogue price. Or send us the 
San Francisco St. Louis 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 
Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., 
Pittsburgh) 


\e] 

1) 

-| certificate with ten cents now and we will 
| send astencil cut ready to reproduce the de- 
| sign shown on this advertisement, together 

S| 









with the catalogue. Send certificate to 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
| Stencil Dept. 111 Broadway, New York 
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The New 
CORSETS } 

Are Ready 
for the | 





New Gowns S 


TYLES change, 


lines change, and 


A CK&: Corsets likewise. 


Your new Fall gown, be 
it inexpensive or elabo- 
rate, needs a Fall model 
corset to do it justice. 


Avoid the conflict of lines 
caused by an old corset 
under that new gown. 


Secure that enviable sym- 
metry —that natural, sup- 
ple, graceful effect which 
creates admiration instead 
of comment. 


A new S46 Corset 


will aid you considerably. 


A’*C& Corsets are de- 


signed to persuade the fig- 
ure into truly regal linesthat 
are natural and comfortable. 


Among the Fall models 
there is a YG Corset 
which can be fitted per- 
fectly to your individual re- 
quirements. 


ACE REDUCING is 


the most practical corset 


ever designed for over- 
developed figures. 


HER TEENS is just right 
for the youthful figure. 


The Corset illustrated is 


ACE: No. 501—splendid 


in every line. 


fc 


<7 
® — who care” — 
@an aiiiiineaiemmnal 


Leading stores throughout the 
country sell Corsets 


from $1 to $6— Ask your re- 
tailer to show them to you. 
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ackson Grset ©. 


Jackson - Mich. 
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GIRLS’ “AFFAIRS” 
By Mrs. Stickney Parks 


Happiness or Duty? 


AM twenty-one years old and have been 

married two years. While the young man 
who is now my husband was waiting on me 
my father died bankrupt, leaving his family 
practically nothing. We had always lived in 
luxury, and the change made my mother ill. 
I was very unhappy; so when my friend asked 
me to marry him it seemed the right thing to 
do. I did not love him, he knew that; but as 
I cared for no one else he said that I would 
learn to love him. If I married I knew my 
mother would be happy, as she could live the 
life she craved, and I saw myself cared for. I 
realize now that I took the easiest way, but 
tnen it seemed right. 

I am still very young, but have grown hard 
and bitter. My mother thinks I am foolish 
not to be happy when I appear to have every- 
thing. My husband is kind, but I do not love 
him. All we do is to go to theaters and dances 
and play bridge. I hate them all! My mar- 
riage was a great mistake, so I try to interest 
myself in other people and in charity work. 
I read and am studying music, but I am only 
happy when I forget myself. There is no one 
to go to; my friends would not understand. 
What can I do? EvELyN F. 

Happiness is not the chief good to be sought. 
Honor and right are much more to be desired. 
I know that this may seem hard to you, but 
duty and ‘‘ought ” outweigh allelse. You mar- 
ried with your eyes open. Your husband did 
not deceive you, nor, judging from your letter, 
has he ceased trying to do his part toward mak- 
ing you happy. Isnot he, too, disappointed in 
that he has failed to win your love? If he gives 
you all these pleasures should you not try, if all 
these things fail to interest you, to do your part 
in showing him a better way? Can you not 
persuade him that there is a happiness in 
home life that is greater than going to theaters, 
dances and playing bridge all the time? 

Youare young and life so far has disappointed 
you. Try now to make it yield a happiness 
that is not confined to yourself alone, but 
embraces all with whom you come in con- 
tact. Self-improvement, while legitimate and 
right, does not lead to the highest goal—self- 
forgetfulness—and living for others will enable 
one to 

Join the choir invisible 

Of those who live again 

In minds made better by their presence . 

Whose music is the gladness of the world. 

You tried to consider your mother’s happi- 
ness; now do what is wisest and best for the 
man you promised to take “for better, for 
worse.” Believe me there is a happiness above 
self-gratification, a happiness that considers 
duty first and self afterward. 


Marriage is a Sacrament 


OME years ago I became acquainted with 

a young man about my ownage—I am now 
twenty-three—a.id we grew very friendly. Last 
week he asked me to marry him, and I did not 
know how I felt toward him. I finally told him 
to wait a while: that I wanted to know my own 
mind. He said that my uncertainty meant that 
I didn’t ‘‘care a straw about him.”’ If I didn’t 
care about him wouldn’t I be anxious to be rid 
of him, since it is not a pleasant thing to have 
a man in love about you when you don’t care 
for him? Besides it is very unfair to him to 
permit him to ‘‘dangle.” Now I do like to 
have him come to see me. I don’t find his 
company boring. I like him better than any 
one else I ever met. He does not repel me; 
quite the contrary, I find him attractive. He is 
a strong, nice, manly fellow, simple and honest. 
He has practically no home life—his mother 
died when he was a child—and whatever he 
is today he owes to his own efforts. You see 
I have a very good opinion of him, yet the 
thought of marrying him fills me with dismay. 

I have always felt an aversion to marriage. 
I knew that some day I would grow up and be 
expected to marry, but I hoped to put aside this 
issue as longas possible. Consequently I hoped 
that I’d never become a real “young lady.” I 
suppose this is ridiculous, but I can’t help it. 
I am of sound mind, yet I consider marriage, 
with its awful responsibilities and duties, as a 
frightful yoke. Perhapsit is this that influences 
my feelings toward this young man; or do 
you really think that I ought to care enough to 
make me forget my dislike toward marriage? 
Most girls I know look forward to marrying 
with delight some day, but to me it seems a 
sort of debt I must pay to society for just being 
alive! > Ss 

I think you are quite right in asking the 
young man to give you time to consider before 
committing yourself and your happiness for life 
to his keeping. Marriage should be entered 
into soberly and thoughtfully, and a grave and 
earnest deliberation, weighing well the “pros 
and cons,” often secures the greatest happiness. 
Youare not unique in your view of married life. 
There are: many young women who feel just as 
you.do.and who are very doubtful as to the love 
they bear the man who seeks them. 

Unfortunately from one point of view no one 
can decide for you. Yours alone is the responsi- 
bility of replying. Take plenty of time to 
decide, and then abide steadfastly by your 
decision. 

If you care to go away for a time do so. 
Separation and distance often increase the 
vision, and you may be able to see and judge 
more clearly. By this test you will prove to 
yourself whether he is dear to you, and whether 
you can, for his sake, overcome your aver- 
sion and accept the love and responsibility of 
wifehood. It is a pleasure to receive a letter 
from a young girl who looks upon marriage 
as a serious responsibility. I have always felt 
marriage to be a sacrament. 
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OUR NEW FALL CATALOGUE IS NOW READY 


You will find great pleas- 
ure in looking over the 
pages of this attractive 
book—210 pages of 
splendid New York 

Styles, beautifully iJ- / 
lustrated and accu- 
rately described. 
Don’t try to do 
your Fall shop- 
ping without 
first seeing 
this remarkable 
Fashion Catalogue. 
















It contains ALL the beau- 
tiful New Fall 
Styles — 
absolutely 
everything 
in the way 
of high-class 
Wearing Ap- 
parel for Ladies, 
Misses, Children 
and Men. 


Write for it NOW! 


YOUR COPY na uit — FASHION BOOK IS FREE 
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SUIT—No. 1 L 99 
$15.00 


WE PAY ALL MAIL OR 
EXPRESS CHARGES 


1L99. A Beauti -Tailored, Ultra Fashionable New 
Style Suit, of fine all-wool fancy Cheviot of extra fine 
quality. The single-breasted coat is semi-fitted 
and 32 inches long. Collar, lapels and all edges 
handsomely finished with silk braid. Braid trims 
the cuffs in combination with small buttons and 
simulated buttonholes. The two slit pockets are 
edged with braid to match, and back of coat below 
waist line is braid trimmed to simulate an inverted 
vent. Back is also finished with five buttons and 
simulated buttonholes. Coat fastens with silk 
braid-covered buttons with velvet centers. The 
notched collar is of finest quality velvet. Coat 
is richly lined with Belding’s guaranteed satin. 
The skirt has a wide plait effect in front extending 
from waist line to bottom, This plait is edged 
with braid and trimmed with buttons and simu- 
lated buttonholes. Has fashionable bodice top 
and a deep plait on each side, falling from below 
the knee; panel box-plait back, stitched down as 
far as the knee. Suit comes in black, navy blue, Edi- 
son blue and jbrown, all trimmed with black braid. 
Sizes 32 to 44 bust measure, 23 to 30 waist measure, 
37 to 44 skirt length; also proportioned to fit misses 
and small women, sizes 32 to 38 bust, 


23 to 26 waist, and 37 to 43 skirt $ 
length. Special price, Express Prepaid 15.00 























WE SATISFY YOU OR 
REFUND YOUR MONEY 











BELLASHEss é & © 


NEW Y¢ YORK CITY. TY. N.Y. 


Be sure to Write 
for it To-day 


— , WA IST—No. 2 L 97 


wp, $1.00 


SKIRT No.398 
$4.98 


2L97 Very Dressy Well-Made Waist, of striped Japon- 
ika Silk, a beautiful fabric which is a mixture of silk 
and cotton, but looks like pure silk. Waist has yoke 
and chemisette of tucked net and two revers of plain 
silk messaline trimmed with crochet buttons and 
fancy cord and tassel effect. Short sleeves finished 
with tucked net cuffs piped with self material. 
Fastens invisibly in back. A wonderful value. Comes 
in navy blue or black, with fine white stripe. a 00 
Sizes 32 to44 bust measure. Postage Prepaid $ 

3 L 98. Beautiful Paris Model Plaited Skirt. A charm- 
ing design, which is going to be all the rage. Made 
of finest quality all-worsted Panama Cloth in either 
black or navy blue. Upper part of skirt designed 
with a deep yoke, fitting with perfect smoothness over 
hips and fastening through scallops at left side with 
braid-covered buttons. Skirt has the graceful bodice 
top; lower part of model hangs in straight lines with 
the fulness laid in fine knife plaits all around. Very 
comfortable for walking and absolutely the newest 
thing. Sizes 23 to 30 waist, 37 to 44 inches * $4 
front length. Express Prepaid B e 
3L98A. Same Style Skirt as3L 98, sade’ of 

finest, imported, all-worsted crisp black Voile. $5 98 
Express Prepaid . ° 

We can supply thisV oile Skirt with BO IN BE $8 98 
taffeta silk, drop skirt attached for, express prepaid, 





WE PAY ALL MAIL OR 
EXPRESS CHARGES 





















of motor-car 
beauty is at last 
realized in the 
new Stevens- 
Duryea—the 
model C-Six. 
Power, speed, 
luxuriousness, 
comfort, are all 
expressed in 
the lines of this 
extraordinary 
motor-car. 


Shall we send you the 
new catalogue? 


Stevens -Duryea Company 
Chicopee Falls Mass 
*¢Pioneer Builders of American Sixes”’ 


Model C-Six Seven-passenger Touring Car 



























































Real Silk Embroidery 


G LV. E This Beautiful 


PILLOW TOP 





gram Lesson, ancl I ist of Handsome Embroidery Designs. 


Iimbroidery Silk for only 25 cts. to start the work and he will 


send his name with order, adding 5 cts. postage, total 30 cts., 


Thousand Flower Designs 


WOMAN, 


Russian Crash 
Yes, given absolutely, together with Back , Illustrated Dia- 
We make this Startling Offer to prove the superiority of 


BELDING’S 





EMBROIDERY SILKS 


Please ‘go 


° oo = 
to your dealerspurchase 6 skeins of Belding's 


ive you above Pillow Top. _ If dealer will not supply you, 


and receive above Russian Crash Pillow Top and Back 
WITHOUT cost Prepaid. Fasily embroidered. Choice of 
Arts & Crafts, American Beauty Roses, Rambler Rose and 


PECIA i Write for o our new illustrated booklet ‘ 
ern Embroidery Ideas, 
Sent absolutely FREE. 


BELDING BROS. & CO., 201-203 W. Monroe St. 


*“Mod- 


aterests every 





Dept. 29, Chicago, Ill. 











Clark’s Safety 
Seam Ripper 


Rips the stitches—not the cloth, 
Guard forces seam open while 
stitches are cut cleanly and quick- 
ly. Razor Steel Blade, will last 














indefinitely. Money promptly 
returned if not satisfactory 
after trial. Send 
to-day 35 cents. 
Agents and mer- 
chants wanted 
inevery town 


for this quick 

seller. 

Clark Blade & 
Razor 
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$430,00 
EARNED 


52,000 
MEMBERS 
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THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
With One Idea: 
To Make Money 


6% Howa Ball Began Rolling Sh 


INCa years old today—this Club of ours! 
1 Just think! the earth has revolved on its 
axis 3288 times since that now familiar kegend 
at the head of this column first appeared in THE 
JOURNAL, and set people wondering and talk- 
ing: “What has THE JouRNAL on hand now? 
Girls making money in their,own homes, with- 
out entering the shop or facto ? Girls work- 
ing at all, with any so ‘of enthusiasm or 
sticktoitiveness? We'll just seé!”’ 

And they ‘have setn, through’ reading this 
column, how college ‘educations, have been 
completed, doctors’ bills have been paid, 
trunkfuls of pretty clothes purchased, charm- 
ing vacation trips taken, just because nine 
years ago THE JOURNAL started rolling the 
ball of this great movement for money-earning 
for girls! Here is something for every Club 
girl to cut out of THE JouRNAL and preserve: 


A Thumb.Nail History of The Girls’ Club 


1903. Opening of a Club for all girls desiring 
to make money, announced in the 
September JOURNAL. 

4. Ten shouts d»members making money. 

5. The ‘gold“and-diamond ° Swastika: pin 
adopted as our emblem, and presented 
to all good workers. 

. The Swastika Club organized for wearers 
of the Club pin. 

. The Girls’ Club Saving Fund started. 

. Our book, ‘‘Girls Who Made Good,” 
issued. 

. The Senior Chapter for our older mem- 
bers and the Junior Chapter for those 
under sixteen organized, with their re- 
spective gifts of the desk clock and the 
silver thimble. 

Within the nine years: 52,000 girls working and 

$430,000 earned. 


Aren’t you proud ‘of belonging to such a 
Club? Iam. 


ET us listen to letters from our members — 
just two of them out of the hundreds I have 
here. One is from a Senior member; that 
means, you know, a member who has enjoyed 
the privileges of the Club for at least two years. 
Dear Manager: I am glad to know that I am 
qualified to enter the Senior Chapter of The Girls’ 
Club, and I will be delighted to receive the Cer- 
tificate of Senior Membership. I can hardly under- 
stand how you can afford’ to be so generous; it 
seems as though the money alone is enough to 
work for without the gifts; but, of course, I will 
take as much as I can get! That is why I appre- 
ciate being a Senior member, and being allowed to 
earn that charming little brass clock. 

I have nearly $100 in the bank here, that I have 
earned through the Club, and had I not invested a 
good share in Christmas presents, etc., I would 
have a good many dollars more. It has been some 
time since I won the pretty little Swastika pin, but 
it is always new to me, and I never tire of wearing 
it; neither do I ever tire of being a Swastika girl. 
I certainly enjoy reading the Swastika girls’ letters, 
as they seem so full of vim. Yours for success, 

A SENIOR From Iowa. 

And this is from anew member, who, al- 
though she hasn’t yet earned bushels of money, 
is aflutter with happiness over the delightful 
discovery that she can make it at all 

My dear Manager: Let me thank you for the 
heautiful picture and for your warm interest in 
members of the Club. Your generous offers make 
me anxious to be up and doing. After being perma- 
nently interrupted in my college course and pro- 
fessional aspirations it is a delight to me to think 
I can make some money, and in such a pleasant 
way. You see I have the qualification for member- 
ship—an intense desire for some ‘‘cheerful cash.” 

I am soanxious to enter the Swastika Club. The 
day I received my first money I was just bubbling 
over with Girls’ Club plans, and I read extracts 
about your good things in store for members to my 
sister and a friend until they wanted to start right 
out too. I told them ‘‘the world is wide.’ I 
think the spirit of The Girls’ Club is an inspiration 
and I hope to accomplish something soon too. 

A NEW MEMBER FROM NEw York. 


SN’T that lovely, that expression ‘‘ cheerful 

cash’? I never heard it before. I want to 
talk fora moment to the girls who wish to make 
it. The great secret of success is not to post pone. 
Begin your autumn work today. The Club’s 
autumn and winter program is ready—I will 
mail it to you if you haven’t yet received it; 
and, while I assure you it is a very interesting 
program, it hasn’t a single place on it for a girl 
with a “‘thinking part.’’ What to me would be 
a royal celebration of the Club’s birthday 
would be for every girl who has not yet won 
her gold-and-diamond Swastika Club pin to 
win it before September 30; for each member 
who earned a salary in August to earn twice as 
large a salary in September—all but that girl 
from the Southwest who earned $250 salary, 
and she, I think, will do very well if she earns 
the same in September. 

Above all, don’t postpone joining the Club. 
Girls are reading this column, I know, who for 
a long time have been thinking of writing me a 
letter, but who haven’t thought any money 
into their pockets in that way. Why not write 
that letter this very minute? Address it to 


Tue Lapres’ Home JourNAL 
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THE COLOR SPECIFICATIONS FOR THIS ROOM ARE - 


CEILING AND Drops—S-W Flat-tone Cream Wa.__—S-W Flat-tone Shell Pink 
WoopworK—S-W Enamel Pure White FLoorR—S-W Marnot Varnish 





The walls of this room are beau- 
tified and made sanitary with 
Sherwin-Williams Flat-tone 


They can be cleaned with soap and water, and they 


are just as durable as they are attractive. Every 
painter can give you a Flat-tone wall if you ask for 
it. If you haven’t decided on the color, our new 


Portfolio of Plans for Home Decoration 
sent free on request 


will help you. It is a decorating guide for 
youand your painter as well. It will prove as 
helpful to you in painting a wall or staining 
woodwork and furniture as in decorating an 
entire house. It is a book of artistic results 


and howto secure them. It covers the whole 
house, a single room ora small detail. What- 
ever your painting need, the portfolio shows 
you the color and tells you the Sherwin- 
Williams product which produces it. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS &-VARNISHES 


Decorative Depts.: 617 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio; 116 W. 32d St., opp. Gimbels, N. Y. City, and 
1101 Peoples’ Gas Bldg., Chicago. Address all inquiries to the Sherwin-Williams Co., Decorative Dept., 617 
Canal Rd., N. W., Cleveland, Ohio. 








Your Summer | 
Fancy 
Work 


Make it more pleasant, more interesting, 
more successful this summer by using 


Komi-Raffia | 


You can make beautiful things in em- 
broidery, crochet and woven work; 35 
beautiful shades—10 cents a _ box. 
See the name on the box. Write for booklet tell- 
ing the wonderful possibilities of Komi-Raffia— 

it’s free. 
R. H. COMEY COMPANY, Camden, N. J. 
2440 Washburn Ave., Chicago, Il. | 





Every woman who attempts to make a dress or 
shirt waist immediately discovers how difficult 


it isto obtain a good fit by the usual ‘‘trying-on- 


R= method,”’ with herself for the model and a look- 
— SF “ ing-glass with which to see how it fits at the back. 


“HALL-BORCHERT PERFECTION 


Adjustable Dress Forms” 


do away with all discomforts and disappoint- 
ments in fitting, and render the work of 
dressmaking at once easy and satisfactory. 
This form can be adjusted to 50 different 
shapes and sizes; bust raised or lowered, also 
made longer and shorter at the waist line 
and form raised or lowered to suit any 
desired skirt length. Very easily adjusted, 
and will last a lifetime with ordinary usage. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet containing 
complete line of Dress Forms with prices. 


Hall-Borchert Dress Form Co. 
Dept. P, 30 W. 32d 8t., 
Dent. Lg 163-171 North Ma 
Dept. P, 70-76 Pearl St., 


“0 Leen ose RRIF 


NEW YORK 
St., CHICAGO 
ORONTO, CAN, J 























One of the most 
fascinating of the 


AN. DALWO OD Vantine odors! 


Truly characteristic of the Far East —its spicy, pungent perfume has 
been a favorite for thousands of years in Oriental lands. Vantine’s is 
the most satisfying Sandalwood perfume ever produced. Offered in 
Extract 50c and $1.00; Toilet Water 75c and $1.00; Sachet 25c and 50c; 


Soap 10c; (Kutch) Talcum Powder 20c. 


Other of the unusual Vantine odors—Wistaria Blossom, Geisha Flowers, Lotus 


Flower, Corylopsis, Mikado. Also manufacturers of India Pearl Tooth Powder, Geisha 
Disappearing Cream, Geisha Nail Stone. 

Vantine’s Toilet Luxuries are for sale by the best stores. Look for the word 
on box and label when buying. If your dealer won't supply you, don’t go 
without these real delights of the toilet. Write to us. 


Send Us 4c Stamps 


and we will mail you liberal trial bottle of Sandalwood Toilet Water, and a dainty little 
Novelette of Oriental Life,‘‘ The Loving Heart of O Ane San.” 


-6-CO- ° ? 253—36th Street 
Pewee oo i Vantine S Brooklyn, New York 
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Progress in Cooking 


If you knew that you could secure a single cooking product to take 
the place of both lard and butter, with even better results, would you 
not use it? You can be certain of that very thing. 


| RISCO 


for Frying -For Shortening 
for Cake Makin 4 














Coa rasa tar 


Crisco is better than lard for frying because 
it cooks the foods so quickly that they are 
crisp and deliciously dry. 


Crisco is better than lard for shortening 
because, being strictly vegetable, it makes a 
much lighter and more digestible crust than 
possibly can be secured with an animal fat. 


Crisco is better than butter for cake 
making because it is richer. Butter 1s 
nearly one-fifth water while Crisco is all 
shortening. 


Yet Crisco costs less per pound than pure 
lard and only half as much as butter. 


From every standpoint, Crisco should be 
your preferred cooking sapiinasi and lard 
and butter the substi- 
tutes. It will be if you 
try it. Get a package 
from your grocer and 
try the recipes below. 


This Cook Book 
Free 


It gives over 100 tested recipes 
showing the best ways to use Crisco 
and tells in detail why you should 
use it instead of both lard and butter. 
Send for a copy to The Procter & (== 

Gamble Co., Dept. D, Cincinnati. ns 
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1% cupfuls sifted flour 1 well beaten egg 


Y teaspoonful salt 


Sift dry ingredients into bowl; add milk to egg and 
stir liquid into the dry materials, beating thoroughly ; 
add melted Crisco last. Cover slices of apples with 
batter, dip out by tablespoonfuls and drop in deep 
Crisco heated so that a crumb of bread will brown 
in 60 seconds. Cook 3 or 4 minutes. Drain and 
sprinkle with powdered sugar. melted. 








Crisco Apple Fritters 


1 tablespoonful sugar 1 cupful milk 

2 teaspoonfuls baking 1 tablespoonful melted 
powder Crisco 

2 apples cut in % -inch 


slices This recipe for pie crust is excellent. The crust is 
uniformly flaky, tender and digestible, 








Crisco Pie Crust 


1 cupful flour 

¥% teaspoonful salt 
5 level tablespoonfuls Crisco 
2 tablespoonfuls ice water 


Sift flour and salt together, chop in Crisco very 
fine and add water slowly. 
the dough on a board, roll 
and bake in a hot oven. Have all ingredients cold 
except Crisco, which should be warmed but not 


Crisco White Layer Cake 


1% cupfuls sugar 3 cupfuls flour 


3¢ cupful milk powder 
Whites of 8 eggs 3¢ teaspoonful salt 


tionally delicious and good looking. 


Handle lightly. Put 


3-inch thick, line pan 


moderate oven for 15 minutes. 








3¢ cupful CRisco 4% teaspoonfuls baking 


344 teaspoonful vanilla 
Crisco is so much richer than butter and of such a 
beautiful cream white in color that this cake is excep- 


Cream the Crisco, add sugar, and cream together. 
Sift dry ingredients and add alternately with milk. 
Add vanilla, and lastly, stifly beaten whites of eggs. 
Beat mixture thoroughly. Grease layer cake tins 
with Crisco, pour in cake mixture, and bake in a 
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OU take chances when youbuyarain 
garment ona hit-or-miss basis. You 
cannot tell by appearance whether a garment 


is waterproof or not. That is why you should 
ask for BEST YETTE Rain Garments. That 
is why so many dealers sell BESTYETTE. If 
a BEST VETTE garment goes wrong, you get 
a new one free. You take NO chances. 

BEST VETTES are made for men, women and 
children. Here are two excellent garments for 
juveniles. They are so low in price that every 
child should have one of them. Cheaper than 
doctors’ bills—better than umbrellas which 
break or get lost. 


Betlyelle Se $2.50 up 


This is the ideal rainy-day garment for the 
school girl. It envelopes the child from top of 
head to shoe tops, and affords perfect protection against 
driving rains, It is made of rubberized cloth in all colors, 
with a roomy hood, lined with plaid. There are imita- 
tions, but they don't possess the BEST YETT£ guarantee 
of: Satésfaction or @ new cape free. Ages 4 to 15. 
Prices $2.50 up. : 

SPECIAL! Handy waterProof School Bag FREE 
with tach BESTYETTE Storm Cape. 


Slicker 
Baahgalb, *¥42" $2.75 up 
For Boys and Girls 

Another great BESTYETTE success. It has 
‘* caught on’’ wonderfully with boys and girls. 
It has the grown-up, mannish look and style they like. And 
it has the durability that children’s’ garments should have. 
Its rubberized double material is very tough and strong. It 
is treated by the BESTYETTE process with live new rub- 
ber, and is absolutely waterproof. Ages 4 to 14. Priced 

2.75 up. eee 

Lf your dealer cannot supply you with BESTYET TE 
garmnts, we will, Write for Style Book. 


NEWYORKMACKINTOSHCO., 20thSt. and Sixth Ave., N.Y. 
Sov-Wester 
Hats 


50c 
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by Same Subtle Attraction 


The plainest woman may weave about. her- 
self an exquisite charm. She can be like a 
lovely flower, alluring with the evasive fragrance 
of the lily, the rose, or the modest violet. Even 
when gone she will hold “him” 
by the memory of this dreamily 
subtle atmosphere. It is a germ 
of romance—this fragrance we call 


RGeE 
FlowerDrops 


Not just a “perfume’’—it is too 
refined for that name. It is made of 
the pure odor of thousands of flower 
Y : It is fifty 
” PAUL times more concentrated than ordi- 

nary perfumes—a drop is too much. 


) i 
BAtOaE| Send for a FREE SAMPLE 
| fiowe r and you'll bea friend forever. Just give your 


t tals — nothing added. 
% = 


mame and address and dealer's name, and 
we'll send the sample, free, or semd 20c for mini- 
ature bottle. 


Price. Money back if not satisfied. 

PAUL RIEGER, 264 First St., San Francisco 

Makers of High Grade Perfumes 
New Yor® San Francisco 





EXACT SIZE 
REGULAR BOTTLE Paris 





Rieger's ‘‘Flower Drops"’ is sold by all deal- 

ers in perfume — $1.50 im pretty cut-glass bot- 

MZ tles. Odors: Lily of the Valley, Violet, Rose, 
Crabapple, Lilac. If you can't get the genuine 
Rieger's, we'll send it prepaid on receipt of 








Fastene 


isa Simple, gold 
finished metal 
device for 
securing 































ribbon bows to 
hair. Keeps bows fresh. One Artistéc 
can be w on different bows. At ribbon Price 
counters. etail dealers supplied b 15¢ 









R 
Marshall Field & Company, Chicago 








Artistic Hair-Bow 
a \\ 





THE RURAL 
SCHOOLTEACHER 


Some Ideas for Her for 
This Month and Next 


By Nan L. Mildren 


Supervisor of Primary and Rural Schools 


HE value of the first few minutes at the 

opening of school cannot be overestimated. 
The opening exercise should be short and to the 
point. It should be timely, of interest to the 
school as a whole, rich in thought, animated 
in expression, cheerful, wholesome and helpful. 
This column is intended to be helpful in the 
wealth of its suggestions to be developed. 


Suggested Plan for the First Week 


Monday—Nature talk by teacher: ‘‘Septem- 
ber’s Treasures’’ (Flowers, fruits, etc.). 

Tuesday—Story told by teacher: ‘‘ Goldenrod 
and Aster.”’ 

Wednesday—Poem read by teacher: ‘‘Sep- 
tember” —HELEN HUNT JACKSON. 

Thursday—September selections by children. 

Friday — Reports on current events by children. 


September and October Nature Talks 


September Days (Weather observations). 
Our Friends, the Trees (Appearance of trees). 
Autumn Flowers: Aster, Goldenrod, etc. 
What We Know About Our National Flower. 
Autumn Orchards and What We Find There. 
Mr. Caterpillar and His Associates (Crickets, 
grasshoppers, etc.). 
Father’s Work in September (Work of farmer). 





October Days (Compare with September). 

October’s Trees (Coloring). 

Seed Cradles (Variety of seed cases). 

Milkweed Babies and Their Friends; How 
They Travel. 

Mr. Squirrel and His Winter Store (Nuts). 

How the Caterpillar Builds His Winter Home. 

Preparation for Winter: Trees, birds, etc. 


Stories for September and October 


Clytie (The Sunflower), ‘‘Nature Myths’’— 
CooKE. 

Goldenrod and Aster, “Nature Myths.” 

The Thistle— ANDERSEN. 

Little Goldenrod, ‘‘ Cat Tales’’>—HOowteston. 

Life of a Butterfly, ‘‘Cat Tales.” 

The Little Green Worm, ‘‘Cat Tales.” 

The Dragon Fly, ‘“‘ Water Babies’”— K1ncSLEvy. 

The Ant and the Grasshopper—ANDERSEN. 

Sleeping Apple, “In Child World’’— Poutsson. 

Apple-Seed John, “Plan Book’”—Martian 
GEORGE. 

The Apple of Hesperides—HAwtTHoRNne. 

Psyche’s Task, “Plan Book.’’ 

The Apple, ‘‘ Winter Sunshine’’—BurrouGHs. 


The Sower and the Seed, Bible. 

Ruth and the Gleaners, Bible. 

The Wheat Fields, ‘Golden Windows”— 
RICHARDS. 

Seed Tramps, ‘Sharp Eyes’—Grsson. 

Seedlings on the Wing, ‘‘ Cat Tales. ”’ 

Why the Ears of Wheat are Small—German. 

Old Grasshopper Gray, ‘‘ Nature Myths.’’ 

Little Chestnut Boys, ‘“‘In Child World.”’ 

Story of Melampus—Greek Mythology. 

The Pomegranate Seeds— Greek Myth- 
ology. 

Story of Bacchus—Greek Mythology. 

William Tell and the Apple, ‘‘Fifty Famous 
Stories” — Batpwin. 

The Lark and Her Young Ones, “Plan Book.” 


Poems to be Recited or Read 


September— HELEN Hunt JACKSON. 

September— WorDsworRTH (Read by teacher). 

Aster and Goldenrod—HELEn Hunt JacKSON. 

Goldenrod—Lucy Larcom. 

The Fringed Gentian— Bryant. 

Extracts from Corn Song. 

Legend of Mondamin, “‘ Hiawatha” (Children 
learn parts). 

Wynken, Blynken and Nod—FreLp. 


October’s Party (In school books). 
October—HELEN Hunt Jackson, 
October—BRyanT. WoORDsworTH. 
October—LONGFELLow. 

Song of Sower (Extracts) —BRYANT. 

Autumn Woods—BryantT. 

Selections from “ Hiawatha” (Children learn). 


Pictures for Study 


September—ZUBER. 

Mother and Child—MAnpame LE Broun. 

Baby Stuart—VAN Dyck. 

Cat Family—ApDAM. 

Distinguished Member of Humane Society— 
LANDSEER. 

Shoeing the Bay Mare—LanDsEER. 

*“Can’t You Talk?’’—Ho.mes. 





The Gleaners—MILLET. BRETON. 
Tired Gleaners—MorGAN. 

The Hay Harvest—LEPAGE. 
Harvest Time—L’ HErMitte. 
Song of the Lark—BreETONn. 

The Balloon— DUPRE. 
Shepherdess Knitting— MILLET. 
Golden Autumn Day—Marcke. 


There are several firms that publish for 
educational purposes reproductions of famous 
Paintings at a penny each, and also pictures 
for Nature work in colors for two cents each. 
The best known, perhaps, are the Perry 
Pictures Company and Brown Brothers. 





NOTE — This department will be published regularly 
during the next year, and Miss Mildren will be glad to 
amswer Questions from her readers who wish informa- 
tion or Suggestions to aid them in their work in the 
rural schools, if a stamped, addressed envelope is 
imclosed to her in care of The Journal, 





. The Ladies’ Home Journal for September, 191 2 


HE “Solace” model is the 
latest Walk-Over achieve- 
ment for women. It is made 
with depressions, or pockets, un- 
der the ball and at the side, to give 
room for the foot to drop easily 
and naturally into place. 
Theresultis a stylish, shapely 


shoe thathascomfort-giving qual. 
ities without sacrifice of style. 


The “Solace” is made with a 
medium, dressy toe, a substantial 
shank, flexible sole and a sturdy, 


shapely heel. 


As one of the regular Walk- 


Over line, known the world 


over, 


it is unsurpassed in quality, fit and 


wear. 


Exclusive Walk-Over stores or 
agencies are established in all 
cities and towns of the United 
States and in the principal cities 


of the world. 


Youcan get fitted to the 
**Solace’’ through the 
Walk- Over dealer in 
your town, 


GEO. E. KEITH CO., 
Manufacturers of Walk-Over 
hoes for Men and Women. 
CAMPELLO 
(Brockton). 
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COAT FOUNDATION 
















| tailor-Make 


with the 
Your Coat at Home Sucen 
COAT FOUNDATION. You get the 
smart, tailor-made effect of the best 
man-tailor—and do it all yourself. 


The QUEEN is a combination of tailor’s 
linen canvas, French hair cloth, and white 
felt, cut, assembled, and made into a 
complete foundation for a woman’s coat, 
including a bias cut collar and a semi- 
attached adjustable shoulder-pad. The 
canvasand hair clotharecold-water shrunk, 
therefore your coat will not sag or wrinkle. 





The QUEEN is a necessity to every woman 
making her coat at home— 
to the man-tailor and 
the dressmaker. It is on 
sale at the lining or notion 
counter of leading depart- 
ment stores. If not at 
yours, send $1 and your 
bust measurement and we'll 
forward you the QUEEN by 
return mail. Write for booklet ‘‘Home 
Tailoring Made Easy.’’ 


Universal Pad Company 
175 Berks Street 
Philadelphia 

















Time to Pla 
The woman who &nows de- 
pends upon C. C. Parsons’ Household Am- 
monia to make housework easier—she has 
time for amusement. So will you—if 
you will insist upon your dealer’s sending 


\CCDarsons 
ouseh 

























Different Sizes—at Grocers 
Beautiful Balancing Bird 
MAILED FREE 

Instructive, interesting toy 
for children, free, with our 
book describing. dozens of 
ways to lessen labor. Address 

Columbia Chemical Works 
Established 1880 
46 Sedgwick St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















Beautify Your Bedroom With Jap-a-lac 


Jap-a-lac will help 


her to realize them. There are delicate Jap-a-lac Enamels— Enamel Green (Pale), 
Enamel Blue (Pale) and Enamel Pink— exquisite tints for the woodwork of bed- 


N WOMAN of refinement has dainty ideas about her bedroom. 


room and nursery. You will perhaps want 
a Pale Blue or Gloss White for the metal 
bed—or Jap-a-lac Gold. 


JIA 


Everything from Cellar to Garret 


You can now get Jap-a-lac in 10c cans—enough to 
finish a small article of furniture—to demonstrate its 
wonderful beautifying effects. Amy dealer can supply you. 
Accept no imitation of Jap-a-lac. Let ussend you our 

k of Jap-a-lac suggestions for home money-saving. 


For Sale at Paint, Hardware and Drug Stores 


The Glidden Varnish Company 
Faderies: Cleveland, Ohio, Toronto, Can. Branches: New York, Chicago 
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Puffed Rice 


How Popping Corn Suggested 
Two Enticing Foods 
The Initial Idea for Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice 


Prof. A. P. Anderson, of Columbia 
University, one day watched the popping 
of corn. 


And he conceived the idea of exploding 
in like way kernels of wheat and rice. 


Digestion requires that food granules be 
broken. That is the object of cooking, 
baking and toasting. 


But none of those methods breaks half 
of the granules. Millions remain unbroken. 
So the dream of food experts for years has 
been a way to burst them all. 


Why Not Explode Them? 


The popping of corn suggested this to 
the mind of Prof. Anderson. 


Inside of each grain lies a trifle of mois- 
ture. Why not convert it to steam? 


Why not literally blast the food granules 
to pieces by an internal steam explosion? 


Why He Uses Guns 


But the foods must not be fluffy, like 
popped corn. The grains must be crisp and 
nut-like— fit for table uses. The coats must 
remain unbroken, despite the explosion. 


So he sealed up the grains in bronze- 
steel guns. Then revolved the guns for 
sixty minutes in a heat of 550 degrees. 


The moisture in the grain was thus 
turned to steam, and brought to tremen- 
dous pressure. 


Suddenly the guns were unsealed. 
The outside pressure on the grains was 
relieved at once. The inside steam was 
exploded. 


Porous, Gigantic Grains 


The grains that shoot out are eight 
times normal size—four times as porous 
as bread. 


Each grain consists of a myriad cells, 
surrounded by thin toasted walls. 

Every food granule is blasted to pieces, 
so digestion can instantly act. Yet the 
grains remain shaped as they grew. 


Thus we get brown grains, toasted 


through and through—thin and crisp and 
melting. 


That is how we create, by Prof. Ander- 
son’s process, the most delightful cereal 
foods in existence. 


Too Good to Seem Scientific 


These are scientific foods, devised by an 
expert. Made to make whole grains wholly 
digestible, as never was done before. 


But they are so delightful, so enticing, 
that their value as foods is forgotten. 


People are eating a million dishes a day, 
just from sheer delight. But they get at 
the same time ease of digestion. 


Taste Like Toasted Nuts 


The terrific heat, applied before the 
explosion, makes the grains .taste like 
toasted nuts. 


The grains are thin and airy. They 
crush at a touch of the teeth. But each 
grain tastes like a nut-meat. 


People use them like nuts in candy 
making, in frosting cake, in garnishing ice 
cream. And children love to eat them 
like peanuts. 


Ways of Serving 


In the morning serve them with sugar 
and cream. Or mix with fruit, to give a 
nut-like blend. 


At dinner use them as toasted crisps 
for soup. 


For luncheons or suppers serve like 
crackers in a bowl of milk. That’s one of 
the favorite uses. 


ese cris oati rains— more 
Th p, floating grains—m 
porous than bread—form delicious morsels 
to serve in milk. 


This is an ideal dish for between meals 
and bedtime, because it is so digestible. 
And because it is whole-grain food. 


In some of these ways you can better 
each meal by using Puffed Wheat or 
Puffed Rice. 





Puffed Wheat, 10c Puffed Rice, 15c 





Except in Extreme West 
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Sole Makers—Chicago 


















We have%ent out 
hundreds of thou- 
sands of sample 
cakes. Write for 
yours today, 











































Write for your 
sample cake 


In this crystal clear soap we 
have caught the real odor 
of violets. Every time you 
wash with this sample cake 
you will enjoy its fresh 
fragrance. 


Jergens 


Violet Glycerine Soap 


Send us a 2c stamp and we 
will send you this sample cake, 
enough to last several days. Your §f 
druggist will supply you when 
you have used your sample cake— 
10c a cake, three cakes for a 
quarter, Get your sample today. 
Address The Andrew Jergens 
Co., Dept. O, Spring Grove Ave., 
Cincinnati, O. 


Smell it 


Hold it to the light 
. Look for the name JERGENS 




























For sale evzrywhere 
















































Save $5.92 on These 
Albrecht Furs 


And Proportionate Amounts i } 
On All 1912-13 Models fhe 









Every order received now re- 
lieves our regular season's rush. 
To induce early buying, we offer 


15% Discount Until 
September 30th, 1912 


from our regular prices, on all .. 
furs listed in our 1912-13 y 
FUR BOOK. 

Here’s an example: Regu- 
lar $39.50 set Model 29X 
= ergy BY not Blended 

uskrat (River 

Mink), for $33.58 
You can secure Albrecht Furs from 
dealers in various places, or we will 
ship to you direct and prepay express 
on cash orders. 


The Albrecht | 
Fur Book 


America’s Authority on Fur Fashions. ; 
‘ 
N 








Shows furs from actual photographs in their 
natural colors. States usual trade names on 
all furs, their corresponding common E nglish 


names. Gives wearing qualities. FUR FACTS 

that will help you to make an intelligent selection and 
get the utmost for your money. The large demand 
for the Albrecht Fur Book last year soon exhausted 
our supply and many were disappointed. Send 4c in 
stamps for Fur Book No. 10, at once. 

The name ‘‘ALBRECHT" on furs is vous assurance 
of the best in material, workmanship and correct styles, 
a guaranty of satisfaction backed by a house of high 


re pute for 57 years. lf ‘*he’’ doesn't buy you Albrecht 
Furs, ‘‘he’’ doesn't buy the best. 
References :— Any Bank or Mercantile Agency. 


E. ALBRECHT & SON 
Founded 1855 
6th and Minn. Sts., Station ‘‘A,’’ Saint Paul, Minn. 


KQows: 
























An indispensable convenience in the care of Baby. Used inside 
the cloth diaper and destroyed when soiled. Soft and pliable— 
medicated to prevent chafing—shaped to fit. Endorsed by physi- 
cians, nurses and mothers. Sold by dry goods and drug stores, 
stationers and infants’ outfitters, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price—$1.00 per hundred. 


WHITELAW PAPER GOODS COMPANY 
201 Washington 8t., Monticello, Ils. 





BEAD Make Purses, Belts, Dress Trimmings, 

Hair Ornaments, Necklaces, Lampshades 
and hundreds of other pretty things to wear, to sell 
and for the home. catalogue for a stamp. Address 


United Beadwork Co., 17 W. 45th St., New York City 








“MY BEST RECIPE” 


Selected by 
Marion Harris Neil 


Up-to-Date Gingerbread 


1 Cupful of Molasses 
1% Cupful of Sugar 
44 Cupful of Butter 
1 Teaspoonful of 
Powdered Ginger 
1 Teaspoonful of 
Powdered Cloves 
1 Teaspoonful of Pow- 
dered Cinnamon 


1 Teaspoonful of 
Powdered Allspice 

2 Teaspoonfuls of 
Baking Soda 

3 Cupfuls of Flour 

2 


Eggs 

1 Cupful of Boiling 
Water 

1 Teaspoonful of 
Baking Powder 
EAT the butter and sugar to a cream, then 
add the molasses, flour, spices, baking 

powder, the soda stirred in the boiling water 

and the eggs well beaten. Turn intoa buttered 

and floured tin and bake in a moderate oven 

until ready. 


Surprise Pudding 


114 CupfulsofPreserved 14 Cupfuls of Flour 
Black Currants or 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Raspberries Sugar 

1 Cupful of Chopped 1 Teaspoonful of 
uet Baking Soda 
1 Cupful of Sweet A Pinch of Salt 
Milk 
IFT the flour, salt and soda into a basin, add 
the sugar, suet, milk and fruit; mix well, 
pour into a buttered pudding-mold, cover with 

a buttered paper, and steam steadily for two 

hours. Serve with any sweet pudding sauce. 


To Make Vegetable Rarebit 


¥ Peck of Onions 1 Tablespoonful of 
1 Quart of Canned Butter 
Tomatoes 1 Tablespoonful of Lard 
1 Teaspoonful of 1 Pint of Boiling Water 
Sugar Some Hot Biscuits 
¥% Pound of Cheese Salt and Pepper to Taste 
EEL and slice the onions and put them into 
a frying-pan with the water, butter and 
lard. Allow to cook slowly for at least one 
hour, stirring often. Add the tomatoes and 
allow the whole to cook for fifteen or twenty 
minutes with the frying-pan uncovered so 
that the water in the tomatoes may evaporate. 
Turn into a buttered baking-dish; slice the 
cheese and lay it on the top. Put the dish in 
the oven and bake until the cheese has melted 
and has become browned. Serve on hot split 
biscuits. This recipe will serve six people. 
With potatoes and perhaps another vegetable 
no meat will be needed. 


A Recipe for Cheese Salad 


4 Pound of American 1 Tablespoonful of 
Cheese, Grated Powdered Gelatin 
1 Pint of Whipped 4 Tablespoonfuls of 
Cream Boiling Water 
Salt and Paprika to Crisp Lettuce Leaves 
Taste Boiled Salad Dressing 
ISSOLVE the gelatin in the boiling water, 
strain, and add the cheese and whipped 
cream and seasoning of salt and paprika. Pour 
into a wet mold and allow it to become firm. 
Turn out, cut in slices, place each slice on a 
crisp lettuce leaf, and serve with a good boiled 
dressing. This salad will answer for twelve 


persons. 
Lentil Meat Roast 


2 Cupfuls of Cooked 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
Lentils 1 Teaspoonful of 

1 Pound of Top of the Powdered Sage 
Round Steak 2 Tablespoonfuls of 

1 Small Onion Butter 


2 Eggs lg Cupful of Chopped 
1% Cupful of Bread- English Walnut 
crumbs Meats 


1 Cupfulof Sweet Milk Pepper to Taste 


UB the lentils through a colander into a 
basin; put the steak through a meat- 
chopper and add it to the lentils, together with 
the onion chopped, the eggs well beaten, the 
butter melted, the breadcrumbs, milk, sage, ‘salt, 
pepper and nuts. Mix and make into a neat loaf. 
Dredge over with flour and lay on a buttered tin. 
Bake in a hot oven for one hour. This loaf 
should be basted well with melted butter while 
cooking, and should be served with a good gravy. 


A Good Clam Soup 


25 Clams and Juice 1 Tablespoonful of 
1 Quart of Water Butter 
3 Pints of Milk 6 Rolled Crackers 
\{ Teaspoonful of 14 Teaspoonful of Salt 
Pepper 
HOP the clams and put them into a sauce- 
pan with the strained juice; add the water 
and let it come to the boiling point; skim it 
and add the milk, which has been heated. 
Boil for ten minutes, then add the butter, 
seasonings and rolled crackers. Serve very hot. 


A Chocolate Birthday Cake 


14 Pound of Unsweet- 
ened Chocolate 

!'4 Cupful of Butter 

1 Cupful of Sugar 

2 Eggs — 

1 Teaspoonful of 
Vanilla Extract 

4 Teaspoonful of 
Almond Extract 

1 Cupful of Milk 

2 Teaspoonfuls of 
Baking Powder 

| EAT the butter and sugar to a cream, add 
the eggs well beaten, the chocolate melted, 

the vanilla extract, the milk, flour and baking 

powder. Mix and divide into deep buttered 

and floured layer tins. When ready and while 

still warm put the raspberry jam between the 

layers. Put the white of egg into a basin, add 

the almond extract and the lemon juice, and 

then add gradually the confectioner’s sugar. 

Beat thoroughly until creamy, then spread on 

the top of the cake. Decorate with the candles 

and the rosebuds. 


2 Cupfuls of Flour 

White of 1 Egg 

1 Teaspoonful of 
Lemon Juice 

4 Cupfuls of Confec- 

tioner’s Sugar 

Some Pink Rosebuds 
and Birthday 
Candles 

Some Raspberry Jam 


1 


NOTE —Each recipe here given has been often ‘tried 
by the housewife who contributed it to this depart- 
ment—in fact itis her best recipe. This department is 
open to every housewife. Have you nota recipe that 
would be good for use on a page like this? Any kind 
for any dish, but send just one: yourbest. If we like it 
we will send you a dollar, but we cannot return what we 
cannot use, and all such will be destroyed. Address 
The ““Best Recipe” Editor, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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_ Not Every Woman Can 
~ Have OCCIDENT Flour 


| BECAUSE less than 10 per cent 
of all the wheat grown could - 
pass the exacting inspection of ,; 
the OCCIDENT Mills, and 10 
per cent of our wheat crop 
can not feed everybody. 
















is made entirely from First 
Choice of the hard, glutinous 
Spring Wheat of North Dakota, 
: the best bread-making wheat in 
| | the world. 


Bread madefrom OCCIDENT Flour 
has more real nourishment and is 
purer than any other bread you can 
bake. And it stays moist and sweet 
longer. It is whiter, lighter, tastier. 


OCCIDENT Flour is always uni- 


form. It’s high standard never varies. 


























. Awnd every sack sells on a Binding 
Guarantee to give you better bread 
and more bread to the sack—to 
satisfy you for all baking more 
than any other flour or your money 


will be paid back. 


Write for our Free Booklet “‘Better ° 
Baking.” Every housewife should 
read it. 






ee ee 


Costs More 
—Worth It! 
In every sack is | 
our written money- 
back guarantee. 


Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, U.S. A 








SILVER POLISH NOT 
nome 


Me NGI () : best No 
With ax Tr Wha 
the 


| 
Removes the tarnish and restores | 
} 








| Rapich Fireless Cooker 
I am making a special 
FACTO RY Factory Priceon 10,000 
Cookers. My Rapid cooks 
everything deliciously. 
Saves meat bills, fuel bills 
and makes cooking easy. 


30 Days Free Trial 


Complete outfit highest 
grade aluminum cooking 
utensils with every Rapid. 
My Free Recipe Book tells 
how you can cut down 
grocery bills. Write 


WM. CAMPBELL CO. 
Lg _ Dent 13 Detroit, Mich. 


ARDS 


Samples upon request. Our book 
on Wedding Etiquette FREE. 
Address. 2 South 11th Street. 


EY ON fiacinia. 















the original lustre of your Gold and 
Silver, by itself. Eliminates | 
assembling the silver in one 
place to be cleaned and also dirt 
and drudgery. Saves time and la- 
bor and does not injure your hands. 
It outlasts one dollar's worth of 
ordinary polish. Our guarantee | 
with every cloth or money re- 
funded, At al/ Department 
Stores or sent on receipt of 
25c and your dealer's name 
éy Cary-Dane Mfg. Co. 
100-102 West 101st St.,N.Y. 
AGENTS WANTED 


NG RAVED 


The name“ Everett Waddey Co.” has been asso- 
ciated for a generation with th the highest quality 
edding Invitations at reasonable prices. 


VERETT 
















EDDING 


100 Engraved Invitations, $7.00; 
each additional 100, $2.00: deliv- 
ered anywhere in the United States. 


ADD 








Makes It Easy to Clean 


( edar Mop Those Hard-to-Reach Places 











Reduces housework and insures 
absolute freedom from germ -laden 
Puts a high, hard, durable lustre on 
hardwood floors and other varnished, painted 
or finished surfaces. 
Try O-Cedar Polish, the vegetable compound, 
Jor brightening and cleaning all polished 
and finished surfaces. Use a few drops 
ona cheese-cloth dampened with water. 
25c to $2.50 stzes at your dealer's, 





Sich 


It puts an end to the back- : dust. 
















breaking task of dusting and 
polishing hardwood floors, lino- 
leums, oil-cloth, etc. It saves the 
trouble of climbing on chairs and 
the dangers of step-ladders to clean 
the tops of doors, closets, moldings, etc. 

It collects the dust everywhere and holds 
it until it is shaken or washed out. It saves 


the moving of beds and heavy furniture to clean 
under them. 


Try It at Our Risk 


Your dealer will sell you an O-Cedar 
Polish Mop for $1.50, with the understand- 
ing that if it is not absolutely satisfactory 
after two days’ trial, he will refund your 
money promptly. We send direct, charges 
prepaid, on receipt of price, where dealers 
do not carry O-Cedar Polish Mops. 


Channell Chemical Company, ***éatcaco "” 





’ Handle 
54 in. 
long. 
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ana | " 
Decorate 
Your 


Walls 


remember the endless 
annoyances when calcimine 
is used. 

The muss of washing off 
the old colors, the streaks that 
show through the new, and 
the worry of new colors drying 
‘‘off shade’’— 

How the children leave the 
marks of their chubby little hands 
on walls that cannot be washed— 

How every accidental touch 
leaves an unsightly scratch or mar— | 

How these annoyances must be i] 
endured until soon it is time to |) 
‘“decorate’” again. 

But this is all wrong. The right, 
| the modern way is to decorate with 








Lowe Brothers’ 


| ~TMleteatone, 


the most beautiful of all wall finishes. 
5 Its colors, ‘‘soft as the rainbow tints,”’ 
4 mnke possible the most artistic decora- 
tion, and it is washable, sanitary and 
fadeless. Finger marks can be instantly 
removed; walls decorated with it do not 
~ easily scratch or mar, and you keep your 
| house beautifully decorated at all times, 
» atacost which in the long run is cheaper 
than for calcimine or wall paper. Send 
for booklets and color cards. 


Get These Valuable Free Books 
Ask your local “‘high standard’’ dealer. If you 
' don’t know him, drop us a card and we will 

introduce you. Also let us send you “‘Har- 

mony in Color,”’ “Paint and Painting’? and 

“Homes Attractive from Gate to Garret,’’ 

all without charge. Tear out this 
ad., and write us today: 


The Lowe BrothersCo. 


483 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio 
Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Kansas City 
Lowe Brothers, Limited 
Toronto, Canada 
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FLAT COLORS 


_OUIVE GREEN nots 






















The World’s Greatest 
Condiment 
A flavoring that is known the 
world over, having qualities that 
no other sauce possesses. An 
appetizer and a digestive. 


/LEA«PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Deliciously flavors Soups, Fish, Hot 
and Cold Meats, Stews, Hashes, 
Gravies and Chafing Dish Cooking. 


JoHN DuUNCAN’s SONS, 
Agents, N.Y. , 





Pockheets Make 


From Your 








Feathers 


Write for 
Prices 


Send us your old Ostrich feathers and 
from them we will make a magnificent Willow 


dealer at three or four times the cost. 





\ and Curling department cannot be equaled. 
Peckham’s, 602 Washingion Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


Willow Ostrich Plumes | 


Plume, faultlessly curled and dyed your favorite shade— 
guaranteed to look as well and to hold its shape and color 
and wear as long as any Willow Plume you can buy from a 
If prices are not satis- 
factory feathers will be returned at our expense. Reference: 
National Bank of Commerce. The work of our Dyeing, Cleaning 
Write for prices. 











WHATLAS NEMFOR 
THE KITCHEN 
By Marion Harris Neil 





A Steamer That Won’t Form a Crust 


LL the utensils shown on this page are aids 
to good cooking. The double boiler illus- 
trated aboveis one of the most practical ever 
invented. It cooks quickly by steam and it is 
particularly adapted to foods that have to be 
cooked for a long time and are apt to become 
scorched. The food is entirely inclosed and 
surrounded by steam so there is no crusting on 
the top, and it is cooked evenly. The cooking 
is facilitated by the introduction of steam into 
the food compartment through holes in the 
rolled rim of the food- -pan. Vegetables are im- 
proved by the steaming, which preserves the 
flavor. The pans are also of practical use as 
separate utensils owing to their broad flat 
shape. The double boiler has large heating 
surface so the food will cook quickly, and it 
has a large water 
capacity so it will 
not boil dry. 
This noodle- 
cutter is practical 
and useful. It has 
twelve sharp cut- 
ters in the form 
of wheels which 
fit into a steel plate. This plate makes smooth 
the dough when noodles are made and cuts 
them quickly and cleanly. It is manipulated 
by being run easily over the food to be cut 
into strips. It may be used also for cutting 
vegetables and shredding fruits. 





Up-to-Date Noodle-Cutter 


HE “No Burn” kettle bottom is a simple 

invention for the prevention of burning in 
cooking. It is an aluminum disk with a row of 
buttons embossed on each side to prevent its 
resting flatly on the bottom of the pan or 
kettle. It will fit into any pot or pan, can be 
used either side up, and meats, fruits and 
vegetables can be cooked without burning 
several minutes after they are dry. The boil- 
ing of the juice below this disk warns the house- 
keeper of the danger before the contents of the 
saucepan have been spoiled. This device is a 
most useful one as it prevents the annoyance 
experienced by burning 
things just as they are 
about ready to remove 
from the stove. 

The double-folding 
aluminum skillet shown 
below combines all the 
advantages of the usual 
stove and oven utensil. 
It cooks two kinds of 
food over one burner, 
thus saving time and 
half the fuel. It is ideal for baking fish, for 
no taste nor smell remains in the pan and no 
grease spatters on the stove. It is unsur- 
passed for doubling an omelet and is one of 
the best utensils for French-fried potatoes. 
When it is full it can be closed nicely and the 
food browned. It can be used as a covered 
baking-pan, or utilized in many other ways. 


LLUSTRATED at the bottom of the column 

is a wire rack which is intended for a bacon 
drip. It allows the fat to drip to the bottom 
of the pan and prevents the bacon from being 
soaked in grease. This mode of cooking bacon 
leaves it dry, tender and full of its rich flavor. 
The strips of bacon are placed on top of the 
rack. Put the pan in a hot oven until the 
bacon is soft or crisp, as best suits the taste. 
Do not turn it. If you have no oven and do 


Prevents Burning 


your cooking on a gas stove or on an oil stove 


place the pan on top of the fire. The result 
will be the same as 
with an oven. 
The uncovered 
roaster is eco- 
nomical and easy 
to handle. It has 
no cover to burn 
the fingers or to 
fall off when hot. 
The tenderness 
and savoriness of roasted meat depend upon the 
slow, permeating influence of a slightly moist 
heat properly applied. This should be vapor, 
not steam under pressure as in a covered 
roaster. The ‘‘ water well”’ of this roaster pro- 
vides just enough vapor to surround the outer 
surface of the roast and help it retain its appe- 
tizing, nutritive qualities. The raised concave 
center on which the prepared roast lies catches 
in its depression all the rich juices that make 
the gravy delicious. Since the juices do not 
mix with the water in the “well’’ they retain 
their fullstrength. The liquid should be thick- 
ened with flour and the roaster placed over 
an open cover hole or gas flame. Thus the 
making of the gravy can be finished in the 
roaster. This roaster bakes apples and cooks 
chops just as successfully as it roasts meats. 





The Best Pan for Omelet 











Economical Uncovered Roaster 
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Good Butter Makes 
a Good Breakfast 


Here is a typical American breakfast: 
Oatmeal, with Butter (or cream) and sugar. Toast, buttered. 
Soft Boiled Eggs, with a lump of butter. Griddle Cakes, with butter. 


Millions of men begin their day’s 
work on such a meal—BSutter with 
every course. If the butter is not 
first class, the meal is spoiled, because 
the butter is everything. All the 
other good things depend upon it to 
make them appetizing. 


Meadow-Gold 
Butter 


meets every requirement. Its fine 
flavor never fails to tickle the palate, 
and you know it is pure and whole- 
some, because it is made from good, 
rich cream that has been pasteurized. 
Three times wrapped in _ air-tight, 
water-proof papers to preserve its 
2oodness. 


Makers and Distributors 
THE FOX RIVER BUTTER COMPANY 


Albany Baltimore Chicago Jacksonville New York Richmond Scranton 
Atlanta Birmingham Charleston Memphis Norfolk Rochester Syracuse 
Augusta Boston Cincinnati Newark Philadelphia St. Louis Tampa 
Aurora Buffalo Cleveland New Orleans Pittsburgh Savannah Washington 


The Continental 
Creamery Company 
Oklahoma City. Okla. 
Pueblo, Colo. Topeka, Kans. 


The. Littleton 
Creiméry Company 
Denver, Colo. 


To Dealers: 
Meadow-Gold But- 


ter is fast becoming 
the Butter of the 
Nation. Trade grows 
naturally. Write for 














Beatrice 
particulars to nearest sig i Aa ma 
distributing house. Dubuque, Ia. Lincoln, Neb. 









teres ase Your Income 












































We will tell you how you can 


earn not only a handsome 
income, but at practically no cost 
to _ secure your new suit 
and coat. You will be greatly 
interested in our special co-opera- 
tive plan by which you can share 
in the profits on the many orders 
which you can easily obtain right 
within your own community and 
among your family and friends. 


Send for Free Style Book 


It contains forty of the greatest 
suit and coat values ever offered 
and forty beautiful samples of 
all-wool fabrics. It shows the 
superiority of our man-tailored 
garments in point of style, fit 
and workmanship. It offers you 
clothes that are tailored to your 
form and personality—give style, 
grace — distinctive individuality. 


Special Offer—$16.50 


This Suit Made to 
Your Measure 


The model herewith pictured 
is $16.50. It is a fair exam- 
ple of the special values we 
offer. You cannot dupli- 
cate this suit at your tailor’s 
for less than $25.00.. This 
we guarantee. 


We specialize in the making 
of women’s suits and coats 
exclusively. Thus by con- 
centrated skill our fash- 
ions express the highest 
typeof NewYork custom 
tailoring. All of our 
goods are sold at whole- 
sale prices, and our 
catalogue explains the 
co-operative selling plan 
which enables us to offer 
you garments at the price 
ordinarily paid for merchan- 
dise of inferior quality. 

You can possess the key to 
our great tailoring service and 
not only save money on your 
personal purchases, but also 
reap a harvest of profits on 
the orders of others which you 
send to us. 


If you intend getting a new 
suit or coat this Fall, be sure 
to send for our style book and 
samples. They will be for- 
warded upon receipt of your 
request, Free of Charge. 


New York Garment 
Company, Inc. 


Broadway and 28th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Send for Book of 
Styles TO-DAY. 








= WRITE FOR OUR NEW 


H i B k 
: Tells how every 

woman may en- 

hance her own 

attractiveness 


without cost. Many pa 


from life. Describes a hundred aids 
| tobeauty and alsolists all the newest 


” Paris Fashions 
in Hair Dressings 


PARIS FASHION Co, 
CHICAGO 








at guaranteed lowest prices. Make your 
selection and let us send you the goods ON 
APPROV. Pay when satisfied—no money 
in advance. These goods are guaranteed 
quality, to match any ordinary shade. 


STRAIGHT SWITCHES | WAVY SWITCHES 


1% og. 18 in. $0.95 20 in. $1.95 
2oz.20in. . 1.35 22in. . . 3.00 
2oz.22in. . 1.75 24in. . . 4.00 
24402. 24im.. 2.75 26in. . . 5.95 
3oz.24in. . 3.45 30in. . . 8.00 | 
Featherweight Stemless Switch, 

22 in., Natural Wavy . . $4.95 
Crescent Chignon, First quality 

Natural Wavy Hair... . 4.95 
Coronet Braid, 34% oz., Wavy . . 4.95 | 
200 other sizes and grades of } 

Switches. .. ... 50c to $50.00 | 


Wigs, Ladies’ and Men's. $5 to $50.00 7 

Send long sample of your hair and describe 
article you want. We will send prepaid ON 
APPROVAL. If you find it perfectly satis- 
factory and a bargain, remit the price. If not, 
returntous. Rare, peculiar and gray shades 
are a little more expensive; ask for estimate. 

Write forour NEW HAIR BOOK TODAY. 


PARIS FASHION CO.., Dept. 19, 209 State St., Chicago 





ABSLACH, 


Face Powper 
AS SUMMER PASSES 


Woman’s delicate complexion is again exposed 
to sudden, trying weather changes. The use 
of LABLACHE prevents ill effect from cold 
or heat, wind or sun. Protects 
\. the complexion, retains 
the delicate bloom and 
velvety softness desired 
bywomenofrefinement. 
Refuse Substitutes 

They may be dangerous. 
Flesh,White, PinkorCream 

. a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two million 


boxes sold annually. Send 
zo cents for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO., 
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WHAT OTHER WOMEN } i PG 
HAVE FOUND OUT | re were 


Some Suggestions for School Luncheons 





may not be out of place at this time, when f ~Y A | APYT rAA 10) AP 


AY\ 


the schools are opening. Whole-wheat- PROCTER & GAMBLE C\NCINN 
bread sandwiches—the filling, a paste made a We 

of three figs chopped with the meats of six 
English walnuts and seasoned with a tea- 
spoorful of lemon juice—are very good 
indeed; also white-bread sandwiches made of 
thin slices spread with butter, and half a hard- 
boiled egg, chopped and seasoned. Some 
children are fond of adobe sandwiches, which 
are made in this way: ‘Two crackers are 
buttered; one is sprinkled with brown sugar, 
the other with finely shaved sweet chocolate; 
then they are pressed closely together. Such 
sandwiches take the place of cake. Celery 


is good asa part of the luncheon, as are also Cc a de e d 

cheese and fruit. ALBANY. u n n on 
Placing a Watch Under a Tumbler e 

near the bed of a sick person will give him 

relief from the ticking, which is often very 1S aun ress 

trying to sensitive nerves. If there is no 

timepiece near, a sense of loneliness may be | eel 

felt, but if a watch is laid under a tumbler, 


even close to the bed, the ticking is almost 
inaudible. 1k. 








i 


You can be sure that the hardest out hard washboard rubbing. Ac- 


wa ee ee part of the work will be done for you; tually makes the clothes beautifully 


use a bread-knife with saw teeth. It will 


cut the slices thinner, and you can do the that every garment will be washed clean without boiling. Actually 
work more quickly than with an ordinary sweet and clean; that nota piece will washes greasy overalls as well as 
i cy Sei ci esinan: o> Dinette show asign of wear from the washing. eee ge ig aon anaes 
when bottling ketchup or fruit juices: boil aR oosens e qairt withou arm} 
the corks in water for about twenty minutes. You can be sure of all this when the clothes 
bo ane poe = soft and Tare you trust to that modern laundress : 
an ey may then be easily inserted an . . ‘ . oe 
driven into the necks of the bottles. No —P, anD G.—The White Naphtha = Simple directions inside the blue 
wax need be used for sealing, as this metho ee 
makes the bottled ingredients TC Soap, because: wrap - er in ae a th “i oe 
PAC. ne soap to work. Follow them a 
Blotters Kept in the Kitchen Ist. It is intended todo the thor- y 4 will have no worry, no disap- 
will be found useful for a number of = ough, careful cleansing for which =< om 
ee es eee, ee ee women ot sé iin Ce The soap will do your 
otters, and, when fruit juice or grease is Oo 1Z a . : : 
spattered on clothing or table, apply the P P work and do it to your entire satis- 
edge of a clean blotter and most of the 2nd. Thousands of women al- faction, no matter how particular 
liquid will be quickly absorbed. Grease . ° 
spilled on the floor may be taken up in the ready using it say that it does what you may be. 
same way. . Ss oe (ene 
To Clean Threads From a Carpet it is intended to do. Get acake today at your grocer’s 
after sewing dampen a whisk broom and P, AND G.—The White Naphtha —P. AnD G.—The White Naphtha 
brush around where the threads are. The et i a 
broom will quickly pick them up without Soap actually does the work with- Soap, 5 cents. 
raising dust. .W. 


Launder a Roll of White Pieces 
and keep them for patching lingerie waists 
and underclothing. If new material is put 
in for a patch it will shrink, and the garment 
will have a puckered effect. In such a roll 
keep pieces of different qualities, all of 
which have been washed and ironed. 





Pack Bottles in Your Overshoes 
when going away on ashort trip with a suit- 
case. There may be a tooth-wash bottle, a 





cis olten aprobiem where such things wl be Cooked right on the table—that one hot 

Siiisis Whe crvertinane tip tha actes toguthen } dish which breakfast needs or the savory 

and put paper around them. N. W. tré t k ] h l m ~ nd 
aii: ties ee, | entrée to make lunch a real me ar 


a good color scheme for blue rugs is to sew 
the rags in the following order: dark blue, 
light blue, dark blue, white. The rugs will 
not be too light colored to be serviceable, 
yet will ‘be satisfactory for a blue room. 
Have all the rags of uniform width (about 
one inch) and also of nearly uniform length. 


many other ways to use the 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


a Radiant Grill 


. ; as ad Think of the convenience of that becoming a permanent feature of 

and fill it with finer rich earth. Plant little —for the bachelor girl, the busy the modern home. 
geranium slips (if previously rooted, so much por mother, the dainty hostess. The heat of the G-E Grill is so 
the better), little asparagus ferns, and any Chops, small steaks, fish, eggs, quick, so steady, so intense, because 
other small plants you find in the garden toast, pancakes, may all be cooked of the famous heating metal 
= ae ae = pa > the — on the table with the G-E Radiant ** Calorite”? used only in G-E appli- 
te "teas ben < phat aay be reeaaae Grill— ora little side dish all hot ances. Thismakesthe G-E Grill per- 
at any time to fill a pot or table center- for the invalid or for the hungry manently better than other devices. 
piece. Parsley seed, if planted in such a school children—and all with no Insist, therefore, on the G-E 
box, will keep one supplied with parsley all waste heat, no ashes, no waiting. trademark—then you are sure of 
J. F. W. The expense is but trifling—the absolute reliability. 


winter. 
electricity used costs but Electric shops, stores carrying 
Two or Three Cents a Meal electrical goods, or any lighting 


Any electric lamp socket supplies © Company can supply you. 


Plant a Window-Box Now 


so that you may have something pretty for 
your table later, when flowers are scarce or 




























When Covering Jelly-Glasses With Paraffin 
take an empty spool, such as cotton thread 
comes on, and hold it in the middle of the 
surface of the jelly while you pour on the 
































melted paraffin to the required thickness. the current for the G-E Grill, while Send today for our handsome 
When the paraffin hardens around the spool its construction and operation are book, ‘‘ELEcTRIc HEATING AND 
you will have a handle with which to lift the so simple that anyone can use it. Cookinc’’— 64 pages of interesting 











paraffin cover and put it back at will. 


CoLorR ; 
If Yoo Wish Plants to Branch ~°27™4"° 


as geraniums and begonias, tie a piece of 
sponge on the leaf scar where you would like 
the branch to be. Keep the sponge moist- 
ened and the new shoot will soon oe 


Because its field of usefulness is information about electricity in the 
so great, electric table-cooking household—with many beautiful 
with the G-E Grill is rapidly illustrations in color. 





















































GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
The World's Largest Electrical Manufacturer 
(Dept. 16-H) Schenectady, New York 














It is a Help When Makin2 Jelly 
to have a swinging hook, such as is used to 
suspend bird cages. Fasten the hook se- 
curely to the wall or woodwork, so that the 
jelly-bag will hang from it directly over a 
bowl placed on the kitchen table. When not 
in use the hook may be turned back against 
the wall, out of the way. M.L. F. 
When Shoes are Packed in a Trunk 
the legs of old stockings will be the best and 
softest protectors for them. Slip a shoe in 
the leg of each stocking. Use black stock- 
ings for black shoes and white stockings for 
white shoes. ENGLAND. 
NOTE—This department is an “Exchange” of 
ideas—of any helpful hint, whether it concerns the 
family, the kitchen, the nursery, the sewing-room, or 
any Other part of the house—to which any Journal 
reader is cordially invited to contribute. A crisp dollar 
bill is paid for any idea accepted. But no manuscripts 
can be returned; unused ones will be destroyed. Write 
very briefly: just the hint itself, to The Editor of 
“* The Journal’s Exchange,’’ The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 














The Guarantee of Excel- 
lence on Goods Electrical 








This trade mark in- 
sures reliability in any- 
thing that generates, 
transmits or utilizes elec- 

tricity. It protects you on house- 
wiring materials, it is on all Edison 
lamps, and it identifies the most 
highly perfected electric flat-irons, 
fans, cooking devices, small and large 
motors and apparatus. 
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How to Decorate Your Home 























So That Every Room Will Keep Its Freshness and Charm 


You want to express your taste in the 

tinting. You intend your walls to be 
different—a little more artistic—a little 
more exclusive than other people’s. You 
realize that there are tints to be avoided, 
if you wish furniture, rugs, pictures and 
hangings to appear to advantage. 


T: IS the coloring you think about first. 


Then the next thing to be considered is 
this: How long will the new decorating 
keep its freshness and charm? You must 
not go to the expense and trouble of deco- 
rating and have little to show for it in two 
or three months. You must not spend 
that money and time and be compelled 
to look daily upon walls that are streaked 
or chipped. Then why not try the way 
which has proved unfailingly successful for 
many years to many thousands of people ?— 
the Alabastine way. 


60,000 
Alabastine Men 


There are more thousands of artistic 
homes decorated with Alabastine than with 
any other decorating material. There are 
60,000 decorators, painters, architects and 
dealers in the United States who use and 
recommend Alabastine because it can be 
depended upon absolutely to do a good 
job. The beautiful water color tints are 
rich and impressive on the walls. Most 
colors look well in a sample book. Ala- 
bastine looks best on .the walls. It has 
the soft-hued, velvety texture that the best 
architects insist on. 


Far Superior to Any 
Kind of Kalsomine 


Do not class Alabastine with any kind 
of kalsomine. In every way it is far supe- 


rior. An Alabastined room is as near per- 
fect as is possible to produce. There are 
no laps, no streaks, no spots. Alabastine 


does not rub off, and when properly applied 
does not chip off, or peel or scale. No 
other decorating material keeps in good 
condition longer than Alabastine. 


You may have considered using wall 
paper. Let us tell you why Alabastine is 
more artistic, more healthful, and more 
economical. Go into the newest homes, 
the most artistic apartments and bunga- 
lows. You'll find plain walls—different 


tints in the different rooms, all blending 
harmoniously. You will find in the dining- 
room a stencil design distinctly appropriate 
for the dining-room. You will find a dif- 
ferent color scheme in the living-room. In 
the hall another tint and design, and each 
bed-chamber has its Own exclusive and 








individual touch of color and pattern. This 
is shown in the illustration above. It makes 
the home your home. If you use wall 
paper, you must take one of the stock 
patterns made by the thousand yards. 
When you use Alabastine our designers 


furnish original color plans suiting your 
own individual taste and expressly adapted 
to your home. Our experts are posted on 


the most creditable decorating done in the 
best homes in every part of the country 
from mansion to cottage. 





The Beautiful Wall Tint 


Alabastine is far less 
expensive than wall 
paper, while more 
artistic, and is abso- 
lutely sanitary. Wall 
paper collects and 
hides germs. 

That is why wall 
paper has been con- 
demned for schools 
and hospitals. 

Alabastine is the 
easiest material to 
use and put on the walls. One pound of 
Alabastine goes farther —covers more wall 
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used on your interior walls in connection 

with Alabastine makes a perfect and com- 
plete combination for house decoration. Ala- 
basco is made in the same soft-hued water color 
tints as Alabastine. We recommend Alabasco 
for use in places that are apt to be finger-marked. 
For example, along the stairway where children 
put their hands, the lower part of the bathroom 
where water is splashed, 
in the nursery and in 
the dining-room below 
the plate rail, also 
for kitchens and cup- 
boards. The colors can 
be selected to match 
the Alabastine tints 
above. It is far supe- 
rior to the old method of 
painting which is expen- 
sive. At very little extra 
cost you can have Ala- 
basco applied in such 
places as we have named 
which are exposed to 
finger-marks. Walls 


Aieseion is a washable paint. Alabasco 





space—than any other decorating material 
you can buy; therefore, it is the most eco- 
nomical pound for pound. It comes in 
packages, and for large jobs is put up 
in bulk quantities, all ready to put on the 
wall, using the regular 7 or 8 inch wall 
brush. It requiresno mixing with expensive 
oil, or hot water muss. Is easily and quickly 
mixed simply with cold water and can be 
put on the walls at once. 


Full Five Pound Packages: 
White, 50c.; Regular tints, 55c. 
Look for Red Cross and Circle Package. 


painted with Alabasco—in any tints—can be 
washed off with soap and water. 

Alabasco does not fade, or peel or crack off 
when properly applied. It is the most durable 
interior wall paint produced and the most success- 
ful for the decorator to use. It comes in liquid 
form and is applied in the same manner as other 
paint. There are so-called washable wall paints 
that are really imitations and which have proven 
unsuccessful and disappointing. Alabasco is guar- 
anteed to be absolutely all that is claimed for it. 

The combination of Alabastine and Alabasco 
forms the ideal decorating for the home. 

Alabasco is being most successfully used 
in preference to all other kinds of decorating 
material in churches, schools, apartments 
and public buildings. 

We have been acknowledged experts on 
all methods of interior decorating for forty 
years. Our name has become a Guarantee of 
good results to owner and painter. 


Alabastine and Alabasco meet all the 
requirements of modern decorating. 


ALABASTINE COMPANY 


614A Grandville Road 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Desk 14A, 105 Water Street 
New York City 








Get This 
FREE 
Book of 
Twenty 
Modern 
Rooms 


~ Gives actual exam- 
ples of large and small homes, new and 
old, decorated in Alabastine. Send for it. 


We’ll Send Free 
Color Plans For 











Any Rooms You 
Wish to Decorate 


We will send you samples showing 
ceiling, frieze, side walls and stencils 
specially planned foryour home, carrying 
out your ideas. “This is the work of 
our expertsand there is no charge to you. 


We Will Send 
Our Book Show- 
ing Free Stencils 


Three Of Our Free Stencil Designs. 
oy) ES Ss Ge EE Es GS ae eS es 
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added 


PRORUHUNIAANANT 
INVNVOOVUC 


If you have a new home to decorate, 
if you are planning to re-decorate your 
old home, or any room in it, let us 
send these Free Books and Color Plans. 


If your local dealer does not carry either Alabastine 
or Alabasco, write us mentioning his name and we 
will see that you are supplied. 
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One of the finest prop- 
erties of this modern 
wall covering is the 
unrivaled adaptability 
of the plain tints to 
decorative effects. 
Sanitas affords an 
ideal background for 
art stencil work—sin- 
gle or multi-colored. 


ANTTA 


THE MODERN WALL COVERING 


Borders and comer patterns in 
colors give wonderfully artistic re- 
sults—better than with any other 


wall covering. 


Sanitas stencil 


work does not crack or lose its 
lustre, and the splendid qualities 
of Sanitas itself are —_ suf- 


ficient to com- 
mand its use— 
throughout the 
entire house. In 
the wide line of 
Sanitas there 
are styles and ‘ 
patterns for 











every room in dive hotebe— inchad. 
ing the bathroom and cordors. 
Sanitas is sanitary: dust and dirt 


proof and washable. 
A damp cloth cleans 
it. Colors and patterns 
absolutely fadeless. 






Ask your decorator, or write 


(; ip 


us 
your requirements and we'll see 
that you are suited. 


THE STANDARD OIL CLOTH CO. 
320 Broadway Dept.W New York City 


















































of genuine “Aurora” is per- 
manent and will last as long 
as the curtains are used. 
Imitation fabrics lack this silk-like 


sheen and become even duller in 
use. Your dealer can show you 
the genuine “Aurora” or will send 
samples. 

Make a comparison before you buy. 
Look for the name “Aurora” woven at 


the to 
Yard 


of Curtains or on the end of 


oods. 
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Light- Weight Sesscsles 
The beautiful silk-like finish 
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Wear Your Heels Straight 


No rundown heels with Heelstrates inside your 
shoes. Especially necessary for high heel shoes 
—Fit all sizes. Satisfaction or money 
Pair Postpaid 25 cents. Agents wanted. 


Without C. ASCHENBACH, 195 Elmwood Ave.,E Orange, N. J. 
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IS THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL A FAILURE? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 


another, or take from a committee, the same 
algebra and grammar and science that have 
been perpetuated without investigation of 
results for hundreds of years. 

So when the personal products plan gets 
started one should warn teachers against 
achieving ‘‘the storage of the memory with 
fundamental truths of Nature” only from such 
butterfly and bird lists as have killed the chil- 
dren’s natural love of Nature. One must look 
further, all through the world, until he can 
establish pretty well that he has found some 
things that children’s minds can suitably be 
stored with. 

In the planning for the training of a think- 
ing person one would have to require the 
teachers to show that they know what thinking 
is. Do you? We have had such an abundance 
of schooling that Lord Northcliffe says we 
don’t know how to think, we merely assent or 
dissent. It will be necessary in our schools 
for the teachers to be quite sure that they can 
identify thought when any happens; that 
they can evoke it and increase it and test it 
in others. 


Personal Products Must be Delivered 


HEN we teachers are made to see that we 

must deliver personal products we shall 
drop this utterly absurd manner we exhibit 
in school—an invention of our own neither 
dignified nor commanding, but mock-heroic, 
serving no good purpose except to give the 
children something to make fun of when they 
play school. We shall deliver up that ridicu- 
lous schoolroom voice and the awful correctness 
of our speech, with its “‘You may pass,” and 
other peculiarities of professional dialect; and 
we shall, please God, act naturally when among 
children. 

When we get our lost central idea back, 
instead of the stilted formality of the bar- 
racks, the Colonel walking through, we shall 
have a community in a schoolhouse living 
the best piece of selected life experience the 
head man or woman can devise. There will be 
no principal sitting in an office making reports 
and examinations to frighten women and chil- 
dren. There will be some sort of grading for the 
sake of convenience, but nevermore this prohi- 
bition from learning an interesting thing be- 


cause it belongsin the grade above. There will . 


be home study only for the child that teases for 
it, but no absurd shortening of the sleep of 
children through fear of being left back. For 
there need be no cutting and stretching of the 
dear ones to make them fit a system. 

It will be forbidden to use the word “sys- 
tem” at all. We teachers are weary of it al- 
most to the death. We went into what our 
young ambitions told us would be a charming 
occupation with intellectual companions and 
happy children. We have found ourselves 
tethered in a treadmill, repeating the same 
dreary round year after year; and not for the 
benefit of the children, for they need—in place 
of us—active, alert, enthusiastic, radiant per- 
sonalities to direct them. 

The mechanism and the sameness of our 
systematized duties prevent us from becoming 
the kind of companions to children which they 
ought to have. We are not purposely unat- 
tractive. It is the result of our daily travel on 
the same prescribed path. We are not artists 
working out the big conceptions of life. We 
are hired men, hired girls, factory hands, doing 
a piece of a long and rather useless job called 
‘the course of study.” 


All That Makes Manhood is Teachable 


IVE us back the pristine purpose which our 
first mother felt within her when she estab- 
lished teaching in the world: to train up men 
and women. Do not wag your heads, school 
organizers, and cry that to conceive the parts 
of manhood and to reach perfection of them by 
training is a wild dream. The masters of life 
from the beginning of the world have known 
that all that makes manhood is teachable. 
Courage is a lesson learned, as every fire chief, 
police captain or colonel of a regiment knows. 
No quality of human excellence can be con- 
ceived but that by suggestion, thought and 
practice it may be increased. 

What, in general, intelligent parents hope 
their children may become is the main business 
of those who take charge of these little ones 
for part of the time. What lines of growth can 
best be nurtured by these foster parents in a 
schoolhouse is a problem solvable to a working 
basis in a few hours by any company of teachers 
armed with pads and pencils. What occupa- 
tions are best, wherein the different children 
can be brought toward the kind of persons we 
would wish them at any age to be, must be 
selected by the teachers and the master. If I 
choose lessons for courage, for sound body, 
for training the senses, compelling thought be- 
fore answer, getting the right habit of work, 
refining the sense of humor, strengthening 
self-control, awakening appreciation of beauty, 
promoting the love of truth and virtue, they 
are not of necessity to be imitated by another 
teacher. That is the grand malady of educa- 
tion: the grasp of the form, the loss of the 
spirit. 

The newness of the plan here offered need 
not bewilder; it is as old as life. Its complex- 
ity need not dismay; it is more simple than 
the headless thing now offered under the false 
name of education. It is only old common- 
sense: a return to the purpose which was dis- 
tinctly enunciated by the American pioneers 
who authorized the management of education 
by the public. 

NOTE— This series of articles, * “Is the Public School 


a Failure ?’’ will be continued in the next issue of The 
Journal (for October). 
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Mother’ s Kitchen 





Timely Helpful 
Suggestions 


T THIS season of the year more than any 
other, the problem of the daily menu 


perplexes the housewife. With the 
prices of meat so high, it is advisable to have 
desserts that are not only dainty and appetiz- 
ing but which also possess actual food value. 

Kingsford’s Corn Starch desserts are a 
specially happy conception in that they are 
extremely tasty and pleasing and wholesome 
and nourishing as well. 

With Kingsford’s as basis you can prepare 
a wide variety of tasty dishes that delight 
the palate and supply much needed food 
elements. 

Kingsford’s Fruit Blanc Manges are a 
standby with a multitude of discriminating 
housewives—the fruits and sauces varying 
with the changing seasons. 

Kingsford’s Corn Starch is so delicate in 
flavor it combines perfectly with any fruit 
and is served with whipped cream or a syrup 
made from the juice of the fruit. 


These Kingsford’s desserts are especially | 


easy to prepare. The one thing the house- 
wife has to be most careful about is the purity 
of the corn starch. That is all important. 
Kingsford’s has been standard so many years, 
its extreme purity is beyond question and to 
avoid inferior starches it is best to insist on 
the old favorite. 

Here are two corn starch recipes you will 
want to try: 


Dandy Pudding.—Dissolve four tablespoons Kings- 
ford’s Corn Starch in a little cold milk. Put one 
quart milk in double boiler with one-half cup sugar. 
When it comes to the boil add yolks of three eggs 
and the corn starch. Flavor with lemon and put in 
individual glasses. With the whites of the three 
eggs and three tablespoons powdered sugar, make 
whip for the top of each glass. 


Corn Starch Pudding.—Three cups scalded milk, 
six level tablespoons Kingsford’s Corn Starch, one- 
quarter cup cold milk, one-third cup sugar, one- 
quarter teaspoon salt, two eggs, oneteaspoon vanilla. 
Mix corn starch with cold milk. Stir the scalded 
milk into this mixture, return to double boiler and 
stir constantly till it thickens. Cook eight minutes. 
Beat the eggs slightly, add sugar and salt. Add 
corn starch mixture and cook one minute longer. 
Take from fire and add vanilla. Serve with cold 
cream and sugar. (Serves six persons.) 


For other splendid corn starch recipes 
write to Kingsford’s, New York, for their 
free cook book. 


Laundering Dainty 
Lingerie Waists 


ANY women consider dainty lingerie 
M waists and under-garments an ex- 

travagance, not because of the initial 
cost but because their first trip to the laundry 
(even the home laundry) takes away the 
dainty, crisp, chic freshness which was the 
delight of the original garment. 


Too many ruined garments are blamed to 
the painstaking and careful laundress; it is 
not always true that she did not thoroughly 
wash the garments nor that she did not give 
the usual scrupulous care to the ironing— 
the fault, many times, is inthe starch. There 
are many kinds of starch on the market—there 
is one clean, pure package starch, Kingsford’s 
Silver Gloss Starch, that never fails to give 
entire satisfaction. 


Kingsford’s Silver Gloss Starch is abso- 
lutely pure and free from dirt or chemical 
action that will spot or stain the daintiest 
muslin—neither will it fade the daintiest colors 
as do many of the cheap bulk starches. 


The “colored clothes” are often the most 
troublesome and “fading” is very often not 
due to the soap or sun but to a cheap starch 
with strong chemical reaction. 

Clothes starched with Kingsford’s Silver 
Gloss Starch iron up with a dainty finish 
that cannot be obtained by the use of cheap 
starches. 


Consider your time against the difference 
in cost between cheap starches and the abso- 
lutely reliable Kingsford’s Silver Gloss Starch 
and you will again prove the old adage, “The 
best is cheapest.” 





In canning season be sure to have 
KARO (Crystal White) at hand 
For canning of Fruit, Jelly Making, 
Jams and Preserves, part oO 
(Crystal White) and part sugar 

makes the perfect syrup. 

Send for free booklet on 
Canning and Preserving 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
Dept. A, Box 161, New York 
































CORN STARCH 


Standard since 1848 


ELICIOUS ice cream made at 

home—a real treat for all and 
a pleasing satisfaction to the house- 
wife who serves it. To make sure 
of the smooth grained and firm ice 
cream that moulds so nicely and 
dishes well, follow this recipe: 


Kingsford’s Ice Cream.—Sift together one-half 
cup sugar, one-half teaspoonful salt, one level 
tablespoonful Kingsford’s Corn Starch. Add one 
pint milk and stir over hot water till it thickens. 
Cover and cook twelve minutes, stirring occasion- 
ally. Into one-half cup sugar, gradually beat the 
yolks of three eggs already beaten. Stir into the 
hot mixture and keep on stirring until it thickens. 
Pour into freezer when col@— flavor to taste and 
add one pint cream, and freeze as usual. 

Use Kingsford’s wherever corn starch is 
required—in Blanc Mange, Pastries, etc. 
Kingsford’s is refined with extreme care and 
is perfectly pure. Ordinary corn starch costs 
as much and will not give the results you 
desire. 


Send your name on a post card for Cook 
Book A — 168 of the best recipes free. 


T. KINGSFORD & SON 
National Starch Co., Suc’rs. Oswego, N. Y. 





Clothes pure white and crisp — lingerie 
waists dainty and light — fine undergar- 
ments satin-finished and pliable—these are 
the results you get with 


yINGSFORD > 


SILYER GLOSS 
STARCH 


Good washing alone won’t produce them. 
Cheap bulk starches will stiffen a fabric, but 
they often leave tell-tale spots and stains. 
Kingsford’s, the pure natural lump starch, is 
perfectly clean — used by careful housewives 
for three generations. Insist that the dealer 
send it. Direct the laundress to use it. 
Sold in 1 lb., 3 lb. and 6 lb. boxes. 


T. KINGSFORD & SON 
National Starch Co., Suc’rs. Oswego, N. Y. 
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The vogue 
of SILK Hose 
has swept Nets 






country. Smartly 









































dressed men 
and 
women 
find a double appeal in the re- 
markably hatte teltts quality and 


the Saitstelts economy of 


PHOENIX 
SILK HOSE 


€ 4 - alr Box 
guaranteed 
h. 
three months. "0 : 

MEN? MEN'S 
Made of the finest pure dye thread 
silk. Seamless; reinforced toes; high 
spliced heels; garter tops. 
Men’s No. 284, 50c pair—4 pair box $2 
Women’s No. 365, 75c pair—4 pair box $3 


For fall and winter wear try these 
exceptional values 


Men’s extra heavy, No. 281 
75c pair—4 pairs $3 
Women’s extra heavy, No. 370 
$1 pair—4 pairs $4 


PAN an Zell ane (rl Ca ake)ane lacie ates receipt 
of price and style number. 


Phoenia Knitting Works 
The Phoenix Muffler Makers 
206 Broadway 

Milwaukee 




















Correct dress on all 
occasions requires stylish 
shoes. Yet fashionable 
footwear is often closely 
associated with foot misery. 
Comfort is sacrificed need- 
lessly for the sake of 
appearance. 


DrGdison ° 


(wstt0N SHor 


Looksgoodandfeelsgood—bothstyleand 
| comfort. Themodels includethe season’ s 
vi most fashionable lasts —correct every- 
4) where. Othersare fashioned on common- 
sense lines — ideal for the woman who 
enjoys out-of-door activity and exercise. 
Dr. Edison Cushion Shoe assures freedom 
i of action, and an absolute relief from tired, 
E aching and cramping feet. 
It is the one shoe that 
meets the demand for 
complete comfort and 
faultless style, 


Boots, $4.00 and $4.50 
Oxfords, $3.50 and $4.00 


Our Style Book, showing the 
A} stylish Fall models and ex- 
y| plaining the comfort feature 

mk of these shoes, will be sent 
3 f| to any woman on request. 

; We will also tell you what 
: dealer in your town sells 

these shoes. 


UTZ & DUNN CO. 
152 Canal St. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
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Indian Moccasins from Idaho 


as worn by the Shoshone Indians. The most 
9 durable, most comfortable, most perfect 
fitting and most practical house shoe in 
the world, Ideal for invalids. 





Sent Buck Sizes Squaw Sizes Papoose Sizes 
post- formen for women for boysand 
paid. (5 to 11) (2 to 7) girls (9 to2) 
Money $2 $1.90 $1.75 
refunded , ° : 

if not Indian Curio Company 


Satisfied. Box H, Boise, Idaho 





A GIRL WHO SAW 


MARVELOUS THINGS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


and deliver it from the Anarchists. Marat 
demanded the names of the seventeen, saying 
that the guillotine should have them all. And 
thereupon Charlotte drew from inside the fichu 
of her white gown a knife she had bought that 
morning and plunged it to the handle in 


Marat’s right breast. 


He cried out and the portier came running 
to him, followed by a man who had just come 
to the house. This man threw Charlotte down 


and beat her with a chair. 


He was prevented 


from killing her by the arrival of the guard, 
who handed her over to the police commis- 


sioner of the district. 


She was taken into an 


adjoining room for a lengthy examination. 
She was still being cross-examined when I 
reached the house and was ordered by David 
to make a model of Marat’s corpse. I can 
never forget my first sight of her, as I looked 
up from my hideous task and saw her brought 


back to the death chamber. 
for anything so lovely and so calm. 


I was unprepared 


The Beauty of Charlotte Corday 


T WAS two in the morning when they took 

her away. For hours acrowd had been gath- 
ering outside the house, and their howls of 
rage sounded as, it seemed to me, the roar 
of the wild beasts must have sounded to the 
Christian martyrs about to die in the arenas 
of old. It was evident from her expression 
that she expected to be rent in pieces. But 
she was well guarded by those who still hoped 
to make her implicate others; and they hur- 
ried her through the mob and into a carriage, 
directing to be driven to the Abbaye prison, 


which is hard by. 


It is said that in the car- 


riage she fainted from revulsion of feeling, 
having nerved herself for death and not 


expecting protection. 


Terror reigned in the streets all night. No 
one slept. The air was full of shouting and 
lamentation. Up and down in every quarter 
marched the armed patrol, calling out: ‘‘Citi- 


zen Marat has been murdered!”’ 


And upon 


hearing this men, women and children poured 


into the streets in confusion. 


My uncle was 


at the Jacobin Club, where the other leaders 
of the Revolution looked at one another and 


trembled. 


At nine o’clock on Tuesday morning Char- 
lotte was taken before the Revolutionary 
Tribunal. Her trial lasted all day, although 
she already stood confessed of her guilt. The 
long effort was to make her acknowledge herself 
atoolofthe Girondins. It failed. She was sent 


to the Conciergerie. 


Wednesday morning, at eight, she was again 
brought before the Tribunal in the Palais de 
Justice. She was dressed in the same white 
dress she had worn when she killed Marat, and 
from under a Normandy cap of white muslin 
the light brown curls fell loose upon her shoul- 
ders. There was a great crowd in the court- 
yard, assembled to see the assassin of Marat. 
And when the beautiful girl appeared they 
who had come to hoot could only fall back, 
gaping. I was there, awaiting my opportu- 


nity to. fulfill David’s commands. 


M. Hauer 
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_ Every Woman 
this Book f REE, 


Sa The largest, most com- 
SS plete and most 
SS costly fashion 
book published 
with superb art 
cover litho- 
graphed in full 
color and contain- 
ing every authen- 
tic style. 

Thousands of Dollars 
have been spent to 
make this the most 
magnificent fashion 
book ever published — 
you cannot afford to be 
withoutit. Write Today 

For a Copy, Sent 


A 


Famous 


Bedell 
Style Book 
FREE 


Sent for a post 
card request 


JUST OUT 


Bright and fresh 
from the press 
— bringing to 
you every au- 
thentic style. 


Remenher 


Genuine Bedell Garments Se ve Rue 
Are Sold Only by Bedell Stores ee 


Shop in New York FREE 


Women ev ier se are fashionably and economically 
dressed through this Bedell Style Book. It brings the most 
exclusive fashion center to your home, and you may have 
all the advantages of a shopping tour to New York. You 
enjoy the same low prices as the fashionable women who 
patronize famous Bedell New York retail apparel shops. 
You should write for this book today. It is FREE. 


Express Charges Paid Everywhere 
to your home, which means a big saving to you. 
It Costs Nothing to See These Bargains 
Bedell cheerfully sells on approval, if you 
are not satisfied your money refunded 



























































































































An opportunity to secure your new Fall 
Suit for much less than you expected to pay 


Mannish Serge Suit 1 5” 













This 
Serge 





English Hunting Model— 























Suit 
Customary $22.50 Value $15.00 
Exactly Like Picture — Express Prepaid. Pater 


Suit No. L-41. Your new Fall suit is now ready for you here. 
A pleasant surprise awaits you in the price, as we want to 
impress you with Bedell values in your first order of the season. 
An original new design —the finest and most dependable mate- 
rial— and our highest grade tailoring — yet a bargain price. 
A model of ultra-high style in every detail. The coat is in the 
new length with correctly shaped regulation coat collar and 
lapel, carefully tailor stitched. The mannish straight cut is 
smartly modified at high waist line by a stitched belt joined 
under the arms and finished with button. Two deep patc h 
pockets at hip depth add another detail to the English air predomi- 
nating in this stylish suit. The sleeve is severely tailored and finished 
at cuff depth with a groupof bone buttons. Magnificently tailored 
throughout and lined with rich guaranteed satin. The skirt reflects 
the trend of the new Fall fashions by having 
comfortable width supplied by a deep plait 


r aes a _ from knee depth in the side gores. The stylish 
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panels, front and back, have a wide lap 
at each joining. Stylish high waist line 
with empire finish. The material is an 
excellent quality of winter weight Eng- 
lish serge, especially woven for our 
extra suit offering and warranted to 
give the most satisfactory wear. 
Colors, black, navy and brown. 
Send’ your order to-day, $15.00. 
























had been sketching her during her trial, but 
I awaited her return. 

Throughout the hour and a half of our sit- 
ting, while he painted and I modeled, she 
talked to us as calmly as if she were a young 
Queen submitting to portrait artists in her 
devoted subjects’ behalf. 

We had scarcely finished and were still put- 
ting away our materials when the door opened 
and Sanson appeared with his two assistants. 
They were carrying the red gown with which 
murderers are robed for execution. 

She was in the tumbril when I had my last 
sight of her alive, wearing an unearthly radiance 
which the red robe strangely and exquisitely 
emphasized. 

And sharp above the howling of the mob 
crashed a terrific thunder-peal. The storm 
broke. Blinding lightning-flashes, salvos of 
thunder, drenching downpour of rain; these, 
and the screaming of the underworld of Paris, 
were the death march of Charlotte Corday. 


The Last of Marie Antoinette 


Thursday, October 17, 1793. 
T IS all over—for her. On Monday morning 
they brought the Queen of France, calling her 
“the widow Capet,” to trial. It was fourteen 
months since they took her, a prisoner, to the 
Temple; nine months, lacking a few days, 
since she was widowed by the guillotine; ten 
weeks last Friday since they tore her from her 
children and Madame Elizabeth, and thrust 
her into a low, dark cell in the Conciergerie— 
the oldest prison in Paris. There she has lan- 
guished, alone, through all the cruel heat of 
August and September and into such chill as 
that Monday morning when they arraigned 
her. Against the protests of my family I was 
there, in the crowd of fishwives, chimney- 
cleaners, lamp-lighters, butchers, bargemen, 
and their sorts, before whom the Queen of 
France was “‘tried.’”’ I was determined that 
in the Assembly where final injustice was done 
her there should be one heart that beat in 
passionate sympathy for her. 
In a great, stark, newly whitewashed hall of 
the Palais de Justice the mockery of a trial 
was held. At a long table beneath a green 
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Send bust, waist measurement and 
skirtlength. We guarantee tofit you. 


Serge Costume 






























= The high collar and fit- 



















Dressy 





$ RT ’ 
Exactly Like Picture— 
Customary $8.00 Value Express Prepaid 


Dress No. L-42. Our foreign representatives brought us nothing quite so 
pretty — so altogether winsome and lovely in their entire collection as 
the charming dress we are offering you here at this extraordinary 
bargain price. It is anexact copy of the extravagantly priced Parisian 
model and will delight you at once. Designed for either street or 
in-door wear, it has the new high milit ary collar, fastening close at the 
nec k withsmall novelty panné velvet buttons, matching thesmart,turn 
down roll of this rich fabric. A very smart inlaid tab of same orna- 
mented with buttons and a jaunty bow form a very unique and smart 
trimming effect. The new shaped, close fitting sleeve has the rolled 
back effect of the fancy striped panné velvet and buttons to match 
collar. A smart inside pocket is bound with velvet and finished with 
hand made silk arrow heads. The skirt joins the waist at the youth- 
ful empire line with tailored welt and stitching and is the new two 
piece design with slender fit over the hips and gradual flare below. 
The front fastening shows groups of ornamental buttons of 
self material and velvet centers. The fabric is an excellent 
wearing quality of finely woven serge in colors of black, 





—— navy and brown with trimming of novelty striped panné 
“<4 «velvet in contrasting colors. Extra special bargain, $5.98. 
~ wy Send bust, waist measurement and skirt length. 
We guarantee to fit you. 


Si i oplin 
ilk Embroidered Poplin $4 00 
W: e Exactly Like Picture eee 
aist Express Prepaid 
Waist No. L-43. Your first Fall need 
will be a stylish colored waist for 
general wear and here is your 
chance to secure it ata 
wonderful bargain price. 
It is made of beautiful, 
mercerized poplin with 
rich satin stripe in self- 
color and exquisitely ap- 
pliqued with silk em- 
broidery in an artistic 
pattern that adds such 
style and richness that 
it will serve nicely asan ¥ 
informal evening waist. 


Customary 
$1.50 Value 






ted cuffs are finely pin 
tucked while half inch 
tucks at shoulder give 
the required fullness. 
Colors, black, navy or 
Copenhagen blue. 
Priced special at $1.00. 


West 
14th Street 
New York 
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The guarantee of reliable furs 


ORevillon Freres 


dovn ven i2¢D, 


Fars 


A leading merchant in every large town han- 
dies these beautiful and trustworthy furs. 
Send for our Miniature Catalogue showing 
new Fur Fashions for 1912, and name of the 
Revillon dealer nearest you. Address Dept. B. 


Revillon Freres 
19 West 34th Street, New York 
Paris London 



















and secure unbroken 
sleep for yourself, 


The Dr. Denton Gar- 
ments cover body, feet 
and hands. Feet are part 
of the Garment. Hands 
are covered by cuffs that 
turn down and close with 
draw-string. Made from 
our Elastic, Knit, Mixed 
Cotton and Wool Fab- 
ric, specially devised to 
give most healthful sleep. 
The knit fabric carries off 
perspiration, maintain- 
= ing even warmth if bed 

HES — pe ot ip = 

. , : revent colds which often 

TRADE “MARK: ; lead to pneumonia and 

other dangerous ailments. 

Made in eleven Sizes for children up to ten years old. 
Prices, 50c. to $1.10, according to size and style. 


Soft and Durable. Do Not Shrink. 


Write for booklet giving Dr. Mary Wood Allen's 
practical ideas on ‘‘Healthful Sleep for Children.”’ 
Be sure you get the genuine Dr. Denton Gar- 
ments. Our trade mark, shown above, is attached 
to each garment. If you cannot get them of your 
dealer, write us and we will see that you are supplied. 


Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment Mills 


500 Dean Street, Centreville, Michigan 


wr BE A NURSE 

















If you wish to hecome an up-to-date nurse 
§ you may earn $12 to $30 a week ; we offer you 
4 advantages not given by any other school; 
the oldest school ; lowest cost; home study ; 
five courses from which to choose; you 
start at any time; Tienced instructors; 
diploma recognized by best doctors; NO MORE STUDENTS 
ENROLLED THAN CAN BE PROPERLY TRAINED. Beginners, 
practical nurses and hospital graduates accepted. You are entitled to 
the best. Write today for booklet telling all about nursing, sent free. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING, 710-21 E. Van Buren St, Chicago 











eo GIRL WHO SAW 


MARVELOUS THINGS 
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canopy the five judges sat—to their left the 
jury; totheir right the counsel for the defense; 
in front of them the public accuser—the 
infamous Fouquier-Tinville. 

A breast-high balustrade shut off the Court 
from the crowd; and on the Court side of 
this a long passageway led to a door which 
opens at the head of a narrow staircase. Up 
this staircase, that raw October morning, and 
through that door, there was brought from 
the filthy dungeon of the Conciergerie below 
a woman: a shrunken and shriveled woman 
with snow-white hair and a look of age such 
as hardly any length of years could impart. 
She wore a patched and threadbare gown of 
rusty serge, and about her shoulders a fichu 
of frayed muslin. Sick, almost fainting, with 
pity, I could scarcely believe that this was 
she who had once been the so radiant Marie 
Antoinette. 

They read the indictment against her, accus- 
ing her of every fiendish crime that ever was 
heard of in all history: ‘‘an adept in all sorts 
of crimes,” so they phrased it, and went on to 
prove some of the crimes—such as having 
served her son with honor as if she considered 
him since his father’s deaththe King of France; 
as having listened while the King read to her, 
in private, a certain speech the republicans 
objected to; as having endeavored to hold 
loyal to the defense of her family the Garde du 
Corps, and so on. A ruffian of the tenth of 
August mob swore that on that day, when he 
was sacking the Queen’s chamber, he found 
empty wine bottles. It was well known that 
the woman Capet was strictly abstemious; 
therefore she must have given the wine to the 
Swiss, to incite them to slaughter the popu- 
lace. A woman who had once been a chamber- 
maid at Versailles testified that some one 
about the palace had told her the Queen sent 
vast sums of money to her brother, the 
Emperor of Austria, to help him wage his wars. 
Thus and thus! And the bargemen and the 
fishwives execrated such wickedness. Ah, but 
it was hideous! I could not endure it to the 
end. 

It was half-past four Wednesday morning, 
they say, when the sentence was pronounced 
upon her and she was led down to her dungeon 
to preparefor death. ’Tis said her calm never 
deserted her, not even whenthe ragpickers and 
the beldames of the fish-markets crowded close 
about her as she was being removed from 
Court, shrieking their curses in her very face. 


Antoinette’s Head is Brought to Me 


S EARLY assix o’clock a messenger came to 
our house and brought me an order of the 
National Assembly: I was to be present in the 
afternoon in the cemetery of the Madeleine, 
and there to model her head ere it was thrown 
with her body into the pit of quicklime pre- 
pared for it. This ghastly office I had been 
compelled to perform on January 23, for 
King Louis; and again on July 17 for Char- 
lotte Corday. Each occasion had seemed as 
horrible as human nature could be made to 
endure. But this was more hideous than 
either. It seemed entirely beyond any 
strength I could hope to summon. And yet 
to disobey would mean death not to me only, 
but to mine. 

At seven o’clock all Paris was under arms. 
Cannon were set in all public places and at the 
foot of every bridge between the Quai de Con- 
ciergerie and the Place de la Révolution. Solid 
ranks of soldiery flanked the entire line of 
march, which was along Quai d’Horloge, over 
the Pont au Change, past the Prison du Grand 
ChAtelet into the Rue St. Honoré, to the Rue 
du Chemin du Rempart, and thus to the Place 
de la Révolution, formerly the Place Louis XV, 
where stands the guillotine. 

That I might behold her once more in life I 
went to the house of a friend in the Rue St. 
Honoré. From énd to end of that street every 
window and roof was filled with onlookers, 
and struggling mobs filled the steps of St. 
Roch’s Church to the very doors of the sanc- 
tuary; it was from these steps, I am told, that 
a beldame spat upon the Queen as she passed 
on her way i. the scaffold. Farther on the 
slow procession passed the house of Duplay, 
the carpenter, where Robespierre lodges, and 
that Cabaret du Saint Esprit where gather, as 
the tumbrils pass, those to whom death is a 
carnival. It was near there that I stood, 
waiting. 

But when I saw her, robed in white, her hair 
cut short for the knife, her hands tied behind 
her back, riding in a tumbril, the executioner 
beside her, I fainted; and it was with the 
greatest difficulty that my frightened friends 
who knew what I must do restored me to con- 
sciousness and hurried me to the cemetery of 
the Madeleine to await that which was to be 
brought me. 


The Downfall of Robespierre 


July 28, 1794. 
[orcas in the cemetery of the Madeleine 
I modeled from the head of Robespierre; 
and immediately thereafter it and his body 
were cast into the same pit of quicklime which 
had received the remains of Louis XVI eighteen 
months ago. 
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It works 
hike a 
Kodak. 





The 2A FOLDING 
POCKET BROWNIE 


You can make good pictures with a Brownie. 


There are nocomplications to confuse; every step in the picture 
making is simple, easy. And the 24 Folding Pocket Brownies com- 
bine, with this simplicity, a compactness that makes them in reality, 
pocket cameras. They have every feature that is required for making 
good pictures with cameras of small size: — Meniscus achromatic 
lenses of tested quality, automatic shutters for snap shots and time 
exposures, aulttomatic focusing locks, reversible finders, two tripod 
sockets. Load in daylight with Kodak film cartridges for six or 
twelve exposures. Covered witha fine quality of imitation leather, 
if we told you it was genuine leather you would believe it after 
seeing them, have heavily nickeled fittings. Durable, honest in 
every detail of construction and look well, handsome. 


Pictures, 214x44 inches. Price $7.2. 


Other Brownies $1.% to $12.92. Catalogue of Kodaks and 
Brownies free at your dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., Rocuester, N.'Y., The Kodak City. 
























Jerky 
Dragging 
Garters 
are 
Injurious 


Wilson 


Hose | 
Supporters | 


have suspender cord 
and slides that yield 
toevery move, giving 
absolute comfort. 
Never pull, jerk or 
drag. | seo hosie! 
Promote healt 
others are en- 
mm _thusiastic. Physi- 
| cians approve 





AFormand Corset Combined 


Has no padding, hooks, 
steels, clasps, eyelets, | 
strings, norheavy steels. | 
The construction makes deep % } 
breathing easy and natural, \ 
and erect posture becomes a 
comfortable habit. No com- .\}j 
pression at shoulders be- 
cause straps do not cross. 


Price $1.00 
z Extra meely os 
‘S15 50 Hi 
Hose eee iii i 
eS fe 
The name SAHLIN on each garment 


guarantees satisfaction or mortey re- 
Junded. Made in medium and light 

















For girls ind boys 2 to 14 years—shoulder style or pin- 
ae —_ black or =e — 25c. Give age. 


| 
| 
| 
4 cord and | 











and misses, havin weights. Give actual pee 
~on, bust measure desired and length from 
slid Be Silk a ‘a ome der style, armpit to waist line. 


extra easy, a boon for tM wear, 5 


If not at dealer's we mail postpaid on ” receipt of 
price and his name. Wear them a week, then if not 
the best you ever had, return and we’ll refund money. 


A. M. WILSON CO., 101 Main St., Cherokee, Iowa 
ORIGINAL—GENUINE Delicious, Invigorating 


HORLICK’S *ieirecae 


Better than Tea or Coffee. 
Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. A quick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at home. 


3] Avoid Imitations —Ask for “HORLICK’S”’ — Everywhere 


ASK YOUR DEALER. If he cannot 
supply you, order from us, adding 14c 
postage. Write for free fashion booklet. 


The SablinCo., 1402W. Congress St.,Chicago, Ill. 























This Trade-Mark and This Can 


identify ‘‘ELASTICA’’,—the one 
perfect floor varnish. 


*“ELASTICA” is easily applied, dries hard over 
night and is proof against mars, scratches and water. 


Book No. 85 with valuable floor information free on request. 
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29 Broadway, gay mm men ~ 
San Francisco, 
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Toronto, Canada. 
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Be well gloved! 


Long gloves are conspicuous. 
Good taste anda care forappear- 
ances will insist that they be 
faultless in style and fit—and 
handsome. 


To search for these qualities in 
just “any” glove is an unneces- 
sary task; you will invariably 
secure them in 


IW NE 
GLOVES 


Leaders in style for 135 years. Six 
generations of glove makers have con- 
tributed to their reputation for perfect 
fit and economical service. 

In buying gloves, it pays to say 
“FOWNES”— and it costs no more 
to say it. 

All lengths, sizes and shades — at good 
dealers. Always stamped with the 
name FOWNES. 

Should you have difficulty in securing 
the genuine FOWNES gloves, send us 
the names of the shops visited and your 
address; we will see that 


m & va o, 
you are supplied. 


(Ge 


Fownes Brothers & Co. , 


119 West 23rd St., New York "Saag? 


— Health, Style, Comfort — 


are perfectly combined 
for all ages in 


H & W waists 
100 STYLES 


Illustrated Booklet on Request 

EASE dum MATERNITY 

The H. & W. (MARMO) gaa H W 
& 



















MATERNITY CORSET WAIST 
gives a trim and styl- 
ish figure—without the 
slightest endanger- 
menttothewell-being ,; 
of either the mother 
or child. 

Soft and pliable 
withlacingson either 
side, adjustable to 
the comfort of the 
wearer. Allsteelsre- 
movable. 

Particularly de- 
sirable in convales- 
cence or after surgical 
operations, Button or 
clasp front. 


Sizes 20 to 36: Price $2.00 
at all dealers—or sent pre- 
paid om receipt of price. 


Other Popular H. & W. Styles 


\: 
































“No, 390 
50c. 5c. $1.50 
Atall dealers—or sent prepaid on receipt of price 


H. & W. Co., Newark, N. J. 


H. & W. Waists are made for all ages—Women, Misses 
and Children—Insist on H. & W. and accept no substitute. 


Illustrated Booklet on Request 


inA ic b f b . 
1 Want Every Woman in America to on Og muy beauti 
men (2 


No. 548 
$1.00 


No.43 we 2 











ful feathers. Extra 
wide silken fibers, male stock direct from 
the farm, 16 in. long $3.00 (worth 
$5.00); 18 in. long $5.00 (worth §7.50); 
\ 20 in.long $7.50 (worth $10.00). 
Willow Plume 8. 3-ply, 
guaranteed hand tied, as broad as 
} long: 18x18 inches, $5.00; 19x19 
in., $6.25 ; 20x20 in., $7.50; 22x22 
in., $10.00, Because of these low 
prices, Cash Must accompany Or- 
ders, If youare not delighted | will 
promptly return yourmoney. Your 
feathers, nomatter how 
worn ,madeinto lovely willow plume or 
Frenchfeather. Write for particularsand catalogue of high grade 
feathersand hair goods. ANNA AYERS, Dept.450, 21 Quincy St., Chicago. 


















A GIRL WHO SAW 
MARVELOUS THINGS 
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I suffered no pity in this that I did today. 
On the contrary I could not restrain thanks- 
giving, for it is hoped that now the Reign of 
Terror is at an end. And that those friends 
whom I left, shuddering, behind me in the 
prison of the Carmelites might know of their 
hope of deliverance I besought a woman of my 
acquaintance to go past there on her way home 
(it was toward eight in the evening when the 
execution took place), and seek to convey the 
news. For it isto one of those who was a pris- 
oner there with my mother and my aunt and 
me that the downfall of Robespierre is ascribed: 
Madame Fontenoy, loved by Tallien and pro- 
scribed by Robespierre. To save her from the 
knife Tallien had to risk his own head by de- 
nouncing Robespierre. Support, it seems, was 
awaiting such a movement. 

On Thursday night, at the Jacobins, Robes- 
pierre received an ovation. On Friday morn- 
ing, in the Convention, Tallien drew a dirk 
upon him, and led in his arrest. Last night 
there was a terrific storm. As it crashed and 
pealed Robespierre and those arrested with 
him tried to destroy themselves. In vain! At 
three this afternoon they were carried before 
the Revolutionary Tribunal. At eight tonight 
they were dead. ‘Tallien had saved Madame 
Fontenoy. But lest she, in her joyful haste of 
leaving prison, might not communicate the 
news of hope to others, I asked a woman who 
lives close by the Luxembourg to stand in 
the Rue de Vaugirard and make signs to any 
prisoner she might see at a window: shaking 
her robe, picking up a stone (Pierre) and point- 
ing significantly to her neck. For ah, how well 
do I know what such intelligence will mean to 
those who wait within wait their 
summons to the scaffold! 

Concerning one in particular, who was our 
fellow-prisoner, I am hopeful that the woman 
for whom Tallien dared so much will do some- 
thing toward her release. For she showed 
warm friendliness to this Countess Josephine 
de Beauharnais whose husband was guillotined 
only on Wednesday last. 


My Fellow-Prisoner Becomes Empress 


March 18, 1800. 

NCE more the Tuileries is alive. On 

February 19 the First Consul removed 
there from the Luxembourg, and yesterday I 
was Summoned thither to make his portrait. 
My order was to be there at six this morn- 
ing; and at first I was a little disappointed, 
fearing that at so early an hour I should not 
see Madame Bonaparte, my fellow-prisoner 
of nearly six years ago. But she was there to 
greet me, and was as affable, as kind, as she 
had been to me and to every one in our dread- 
ful prison under the shadow of the guillotine. 
It is said that her meeting with Bonaparte 
came about through her having sent to him 
her young son, Eugene de Beauharnais, to 
request the sword of his father, who had been 
guillotined under the Terror; that General 
Bonaparte was so agreeably impressed with 
the boy he made a visit to the mother, fell in 
love, wooed her tempestuously and married 
her after a short courtship. It is difficult to 
imagine him an ardent suitor. He speaks sel- 
dom, in short sentences, and rather abruptly. 

When I was about to put the liquid plaster 
on his face I begged him not to be alarmed, 
assuring him that there was no pain attendant 
upon the operation. 

“Alarmed?” he exclaimed. “I should not 
be alarmed if you were to surround my head 
with loaded pistols.” 

But Madame Bonaparte begged me to be 
very careful, as her husband had consented to 
have the portrait made only on her entreaties. 
My impression is that he is a most impatient 
man, and that she—who is considerably his 
senior and no longer young—is rather obviously 
eager to hold the affection of this marvelous 
young husband of hers. 


Epilogue 


TIS the year 1833. In Baker Street, Lon- 

don, she who was Marie Gresholtz, and had 
in 1794 become Madame Tussaud, has found 
a permanent home for her interesting exhibi- 
tion of wax-works. After more than thirty 
years of touring the British provinces she has 
settled in London, where, aided by her two 
sons, she runs a big establishment destined to 
become world-famous. She is past threescore 
and ten now, but keen, alert, seldom absent 
from the seat of custom in her establishment. 
As they came to the old place in Paris, so now 
here come many notables. There are not many 
illustrious folk of her long day that Marie 
Gresholtz Tussaud has not seen and talked with. 

This afternoon, it being sunny and not too 
warm, an elderly gentleman has walked from 
Hyde Park Corner, up Park Lane and along 
Oxford Street to Baker Street. A good many 
persons have looked after him as he went on 
his way; to some he is a familiar figure; to 
others, seeing him is one of the events of 
a lifetime. 

Madame Tussaud knows him well, for he 
comes here often. He chats with her for a few 
moments, then passes in to the exhibition. 
Presently, when she has got one of her sons to 
take her place in the ticket office for a few 
moments, she goes to look for the old gentle- 
man—and finds him, as she had known she 
would, before her figure of Napoleon on his 
deathbed in St. Helena. 

And there, gazing on the shrunken features 
of him who had so nearly been the conqueror 
of all Europe, they stand and talk about him: 
the little old lady and the tall old gentleman 
who can never hear enough about the Corsican 
and his rise to fame in those days that Madame 
Tussaud remembers so vividly. For the tall 
old gentleman in the military cloak is none 
other than “the Iron Duke,” the Duke of 
Wellington, before whose superior strategy 
the mighty Corsican went from the pinnacle 
of power to die in exile ona bleak, seagirt rock. 
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THIS BOOK 


OF 160 PAGES 
New York Fashions 


Is For YOU 


Write for it 


TO-DAY 
ItisF REE 


and it will do for YOU 
what it is doing for 
a million American 
women right along — 
clothe you and every 
member of your 
family in the latest 
and best fashions at 
moderate expense. 
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No matter how much 


or how little you can afford to expend 


NEW YORK’S LEADING FASH. 


ION CATALOGUE 
FOR FALL AND WINTER, 1912-13 (Ready August 26th) 


offers the greatest assortment of everything to wear for Women, Misses, Boys, Girls and 
Infants, of best quality and at lowest prices 
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Cut This Coupon 
and Mail TO-DAY 








a aoe and decidedly 
snappy new Fall Suit Model 
for Misses and Small Women— 
and just $10.50 brings it to your 
home all express charges paid by 
us. Hard to beat, isn’t it? Quality, 
style, fit and workmanship are Al 
in every particular. Made of a 
splendid grade pure wool chev- 
iot, with semi-fitted coat in the 
new long hip length that is fashion- 
able this Fall. Coat measures 31 
inches long. Regular smart man- 
nish effect. Entire coat is bound 
with black silk and mohair braid, 
as pictured. Jaunty braid-bound 
handkerchief pocket. Trimmed 
with fancy buttons at closing and 
on sleeves. Back trimmed at lower 
right side with strap of braid and 
four buttons. All lined with fine 
guaranteed gunmetal gray satin with 
ancy pocket in lining. Skirt newest 
5-gored effect with stylish girdle 
top and black silk braid binding 
along edge of fold down front. Has 
straight panel gore down back and 
one plait let in at lower part of each 
side gore to give right swing and 
fullness. Suit comes in navy blue 
or black. Sizes 14, 16, 18 years; 
32, 34 or 36 bust measure; 36, 
38 or 39 skirt length. Samples 
sent if desired. Positively can- 
not be equaled 

at this figure. $ 50 f 
Special price 


Express Prepaid 


Lome Pex 
Poa 


MISSES’ SUIT L3312 $1050 


Express Prepaid 


L3213— The New Norfolk Sweater that is the hit of the present 
season. Prettiest style ever brought out and just the thing for the up-to- 
date athletic girl fond of outdoor 


sports. Knit of a beautiful thick, 
fleec 


Single breasted. Hip length. 


large pockets. Turnback gauntlet cuffs. 
Smart snug-fitting high military collar. 
Comes in white, Oxford gray, tan, or 


red. Closes with matching bone 


tons. All sizes from 32 to 44 inches 
bust measure. The style is certain fo 
to more than delight you, and f 


aside, the sweater is a fine, serv- 
iceable, warm garment in every 
way. Just the right medium 
weight that can be worn under 
a coat in the severely cold 
weather. Belt may be easily 
detached if you do not care for 


Norfolk effect. $198 


Splendid value. 
Express Prepaid 















Express 
Prepa 


SKIRT L3411 $395 


Express Prepaid 


hb? A ae all-wool 
Chiffon Panama Cloth 
Skirt. Exceptionally pret- 
ty 6-gored style with newest 
square knee-length panel 


depth. Straight panel gore 
down back with plait set in 
at each side of lower part, 
so there is ample fullness. 
All finished with belt of self- 


Fs 











blue or black. Sizes 22 to 36 inches waist; 37 to 43 inches front length. e 95 
Samples sent gladly. Nothing cheap or shoddy about this skirt. Looks well, is made well and will wear well. You 
would easily pay $5.00 for a skirt of similar quality elsewhere. — 


worsted in broad cord stitch. 


NORFOLK 
SWEATER 
L3213 


" $198 


L3410—SUIT $12 00 


best values we have ever been able to 
offer to our customers. It is new, decidedly 


smart and the kind of a style that is becoming to 
all. Made of fine quality pure wool, genuine 
Lymansville Cheviot, a rough-finished winter 


w 
ice. Coat is semi-fitted mannish model with fash- 


ionable cutaway effect front; measures about 32 
inches long. This is the length coat decreed cor- 
rect for the new season. Made with jaunty breast 


pocket, and all lined with fine quality 
guaranteed satin ina pretty shade of gun- 
metal gray. Perfectly tailored. Back and sleeves 
button-trimmed. Skirt is a splendid model, 4- 
gored, with up-to-date girdle top and pretty but- 
ton-trimmed groupings of fan plaits at each side 
of bottom to give nice fullness. This suit comes 
in all sizes from 32 to 44 inches bust measure. 
Skirt about 40 inches long but has 3-inch basted 
hem so it may be easily adjusted. Suit comes in 


trimmed with satin loops and navy blue or black. We positively guarantee it to 
buttons down front Plaits be just exactly as we illustrate and describe it to 
at each side stitched to knee be, and we will pay all the transportation charge 


in sending itto you. Nothing 
like it is being sold for the $1200 
1oney. Special price. 
Express Prepaid _—— 
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Express Prepaid 
This Woman’s suit is one of the very 


eave that cannot be surpassed for wear and serv- 





material. Comes in navy 
Basted 


Another of our great specials. 


hem that may be easily adjusted. 


Express Prepaid 





Our Catalogue 


authentic Guide on every- 
thing to wear for Women, 
Misses and Children. 








is the most complete and -— 


We Guarantee 
SATISFACTION 


YOU TAKE NO RISK 





or Refund Your Money 


You Pay Nothing Extra 


for Postage or Express. 
We prepay these charges to 
YOUR HOME 

















Write 
To-day 
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' Address 
SIXTH § AV. IG2TOZO2STREET, ¥? NEW YORK. : 
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DOLLY ‘. 
MADISON 
2-WASHINGTON 
SAMERICAN BEAUTY 
4 LAFAYETTE 
51M PERIAL 
BEFORE BUYING 
SEND FOR OUR ae 
BOOKLET “W128” 
EXPLAINING i / 
STERLING SILVER INLAID %, / 


A 2 





THE HoLMES & EDwarpDS SILVER Co. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. successor 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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Ke WATERPROOF 


BABY PANTS 


ATTENTION, MOTHERS! 


We babies won’t cry so much if 
you let us wear these cute pants. 
They keep us warm and ‘‘ comfy”? 
and protect the clothing, when worn 
over usual diaper. 


Can be washed and ironed. 
Three sizes: small, medium, large. 






















Single Texture, 25c. 
Double Texture, 50c. 


Sent by mail, on receipt of price, 
if your dealer hasn't them. 


I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co. 


721-23-25-27 Broadway 
New York 














Corticelli Sil 





I Trust You Ten Days. Send No Money. $2 Hair Switch Sent on Approval. 
Choice of Natural wavy or straight hair. Senda lock of your hair, and 
I will mail a 22 inch short stem fine human hair 
switch to match. If you find it a big bargain 
remit §2 in ten days, or sell three and Earn 
Your Switch. Extra shades a little more, 
Inclose 5c postage. Free beauty book showing 
latest style of hair dressing—also high grade 
switches, pompadours, wigs, puffs, etc. 


Anna Ayers, Dept. A722, 22 Quincy 














HOUSEKEEPING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


general cleaning day. These four processes 
required many kinds of motions and the use 
of different utensils, such as broom, duster, 
mop and pail. Particularly they required 
change of position. That is, first I swept, 
standing upright; then I ran for water and 
window-rags, and cleaned windows, sitting. 
Then dropping these tools I wiped floors with 
water or with an oiled rag, on my knees; and 
last I stood up or bent over to do the dusting. 
I lost time whenever I laid down or picked up 
utensils, or whenever I changed my “shift” 
from one task to another; and it took some 
time to change my speed from sweeping to 
scrubbing, for instance. 

What did I do? The simplest thing. First 
I changed the window cleaning to a different 
afternoon entirely, as it is an unrelated task 
and need not be loaded on to the general clean- 
ing day. Then I did the sweeping of all the 
rooms first, and carried the utensils in that 
work to the kitchen. Next I wiped all the 
floors and carried the pail, etc., to the kitchen. 
Last I dusted one room after another. By 
specializing these tasks in this simple way I just 
naturally speeded up on each one and finished 
the work more rapidly, by at least twenty 
minutes, than if I had cleaned each room and 
done each task separately. 


Time Saved in Washing and Ironing 


DO my own washing, so I tried to see if I 

could make improvement in this task as well. 
I am speaking now of washing as it is done in 
most homes, without a washing-machine and 
with only acommon boiler. I used to open and 
hold up every article as I took it from the blue 
rinsing water. ‘‘Why do I lift each piece up 
like that?’ I asked myself. Of course the 
answer was that I had to see if it was a piece 
to be starched or not. 

After a little experimenting I soaked the 
starched pieces in one tub and the unstarched 
pieces in another tub before washing. Then I 
boiled all unstarched white pieces first, then 
rinsed them and placed them in a basket to be 
hung up. Then I washed and boiled all starched 
pieces separately, and rinsed and hung them 
up. I saved more than fifteen minutes by 
washing the two different kinds of clothes 
separately, because it previously took me that 
time to hold up each piece and decide whether 
it was to be starched or not—just lost motion. 

This was an improvement in method, you 
observe, which cut down the time of work. Of 
course the use of better tools in this particular 
case, such as a washing-machine or an improved 
boiler with a revolving wheel within, would 
have cut down the time more than a third. 

In ironing I found that my board was not 
the right height. It was so high that I couldn’t 
obtain enough purchase on my iron without 
extra effort. I simply lowered the board, made 
it very steady, and thus helped my efficiency. 
Even today so many women use the poor and 
inefficient method of supporting an ironing- 
board upon the back of a chair and the table, 
where it is always shaky, instead of using a 
good board on a stand capable of adjustment 
to various heights. 

In ironing I followed the same idea of 
specialization: all starched pieces first, all flat 
pieces last. It is this separation and special- 
ization that enable the worker to ‘‘speed up”’ 
as no other plan allows. 

I noticed that when I sprinkled clothes I first 
piled them all on a table, dampened each 
piece, rolled it and stooped to lay each separate 
piece in the clothes-basket at my feet—an 
unnecessary motion for each of the dozens of 
pieces! I now place the basket on a high chair 
beside me, level with my table, and never stoop. 

I found I was making the same mistake when 
I hung up the clothes, stooping for each piece 
in the basket to hang it up. I found I could 
stand between two lines and fill both alter- 
nately without waste motion. The clothes- 
basket I wheeled about in an abandoned 
go-cart—motion, effort and time saved—which 
kept the basket at the level of my waist instead 
of my feet. 


Causes for Ihefficiency of Housewives 


FTER closely studying myself and others 

at work, and noticing the motions we al 

perform in the household tasks, I grouped the 

causes which make for the larger part of the 
inefficiency of housewives as follows: 

1. The worker does not have all the needful tools 


or utensils at hand before her when she begins work. 
Therefore 


2. She wastes time and effort walking to, hunting 
for, or fetching ingredients, tools or materials she 
neglected to have at hand when she began the task. 

3. She stops in the middle of one task to do 
something else quite unrelated. 

4. She lowers the efficiency of good work by 
losing time putting tools or work away, generally 
due to poor arrangement of kitchen, pantry and 
closets. 


5. She uses a poor tool, or a wrong one; or works 
at a table, sink, ironing-board or molding-board of 
the wrong height from the floor. 


6. She loses time because she does not keep 
sufficient supplies on hand, and because she does 
not keep her tools and utensils in good condition. 

I believe that all causes of inefficient work 
in the home would fall under these six heads. 
Any woman can improve the efficiency of her 
work by seeing that she does not violate any 
of those causes. 

Just see, for instance, how much time a 
woman wastes by using the wrong tools. It 
used to take me seven minutes to chop a pound 
of meat with a knife and a bowl. Just consider 
the waste motion: A woman using a chopping- 
knife raises and lowers her knife as she chops, 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 71 
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Big Taste 





HEN the Big Hunger gets you—the big hunger of out- 
doors—here’s what to do: 


Open a can of Underwood Deviled Ham. 


Big Taste. 
Put them together and 


Scoop out the 


Spread it thin on slices of fresh white bread. 


Taste The Taste 


Then forever after you’ll back up the Big Taste. 


It will 


head the ticket for picnics, motoring, boating, hunting trips — 


all outdooring. 


Also for luncheons, teas, parties, spreads — 


anywhere where you’ll relish good smoked ham with every 
atom of the ham taste of salt and sugar and hickory smoke 


kept in by careful cassero/e cooking. 


Ground fine and mixed 


with the piquant—not hot— Underwood Deviled Dressing. 


Home-made in a sunny, white New England kitchen, where 
no other product but Underwood Deviled Ham is ever made. 


The following recipe is de/icious. And we’ve a whole book- 
ful more just as good. Write for these famous Little Red Devil 
Recipes. We’ll send a copy free if you mention your dealer’s 
name and say whether he keeps Underwood Deviled Ham. 


Or send 15c for small can to try. Very inexpensive. 
can makes 12 to 24 sandwiches. 


Small 


Every day is the day to taste the Big Taste, so order some 
Underwood Deviled Ham from your grocer today. 


Made by Wm. Underwood Co., 64 Fulton St., Boston, Mass. 
Try Recipe No. 35—A Great Appetizer 


Spread some thin crackers with Underwood Deviled Ham, not too thick. 


Press the 


crackers together in pairs, and toast to a delicate brown, in a hot oven or over a hot stove lid. 


UNDERWOOD DEVILED HAM 


“Branded With The Devil But Fit For The Gods” 





FOR HOME MADE GARMENTS 


Use the fabrics made only by the 


King: Philip Mills 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambric 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 
Refuse the ‘‘just as good’’ and insist upon having the 
KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS 
Samples FREE on request 
King Philip Mills, 29 Thomas St., New York City 


| 








Correct Social 


Stationery 


for weddings and all select 
occasions on 





Crane’s Best Papers 
Invitations, A ts, Calling Cards, Monograms, 
Crests, Coats-of-Arms, Crane’s Correspondence Papers. 
Each style of engraving cut by a specialist. 
Our prompt service, reasonable charges and artistic 
work please the discriminating. Write for samples. 


ESTABROOK, 188 Summer St., BOSTON 














LYON & HEALY 
25-98E. AdamsSt., CHICAGO 


will mail, free, newly enlarged 
Catalog of Band Instruments. 








Hundreds of Fine Illustra- 
tions, describing every article 
for Bands or Drum Corps. 


BIG BOOK Free 


Contains instructions for Amateur Bands, 
Exercises and Scales, By-Laws, Selected 
List of Band Music. Write today! 
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Every Home Should Have 







S1ICK-RQOM and 
HomeNECESSITIES 


Important to Family, Write for 
to Doctor,to Nurse. __it to-day. 


MEINECKE& (CO. ‘*82e82n¢ 













BABIES 
NEED 








Saxony Brand Shirts and Bands 


Medium weights in silk, silk and wool,wool, merino, and cotton now ready. These gar- 
ments fit the little body perfectly and are so elastic that they do not hinder the child’s 
slightest motion. Are made of the best material under sanitary conditions that mean 
so much to your baby. We wash and bleach all our goods with artesian water to ensure 
the best results. Carried by the best dealers. Prices from 25 cents upwards. Ask your 
dealer for Saxony Brand. For your dealer’s name we will send your children a most 
interesting fairy story, in four colors, called ‘‘The Wise Little Hen.”’ 


SAXONY KNITTING MILLS, Hunnewell St., Needham Heights, Mass. 


Address 














GIVES A DELICIOUS FLAVOR AND RICH COLOR TO SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, ETC. 


USED BY LEADING CHEFS AND 
EMINENT TEACHERS OF COOKERY 





BLSAMPLE FREEJS 


THE PALISADE MFG. CO. 
85 Clinton Ave., West Hoboken, N. J. 











Says Home Oil 


Tommy: 







The Best Caster Oil 


When casters grow tired and stubborn, a drop or two of HoME O1L 
will quickly make them right. Or, if it’s a clock, lock, hinge or sew- 
ing machine, Home Ot will oil it just as quickly and effectively. 
No fussy directions—just go ahead and oil. 


YON OW 


is the safest and best all 'round lubricant for indoor and 

outdoor use. Best every way. Most oil for your 

money. Greatest efficiency in every drop. Can- T ial 

not gum, stick or turn rancid. Il 
Write today for a free trial bottle and learn 

what a really good oil Home Ott is. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 
322-I Liquid Veneer Building 





Made by the 


LIQUID VENEER 
People 











Bottle 


Buffalo, N. Y. Free 
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One of the 1600 
Useful Articles 
Given With 
Larkin Products 










Cabinet 
Is Given You 


Do you want a kitchen cabinet? 
You can get this one as a profit- 
bonus on your purchases of every- 
day household supplies, such as teas, 
soaps, spices, food-specialties, etc., 
/ from Larkin Co. It represents what 
"you gain by dealing with us—the numer- 
ous ‘‘costs’’ and ““profits’’? you avoid 


by Larkin 
Factory-to-Family dealing 


There are 1600 articles of good qual- 
ity that you can obtain the same way— 
furniture of all kinds, clothing, carpets 
and many other things you need. A sen- 
sible way to deal, isn’t it? Especially when 
you consider that these articles mean so much 
extra value to you without increasing your 
living expenses at all! 

We send both Products and Merchandise 
to you on 30 Days’ Free Trial. You pay us 
no money until you have seen and tried them 
for yourself. Could anything be fairer? 


Large New Catalog Free 


Our fall edition No. 41 is the largest cat- 
alog we have ever printed. Overa thou- 
sand illustrations — many new offers. 

Send coupon and learn how to furnish 
your home 
without 
extra ex- 
pense. 


























Latkin Co 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
Send me your large 
fall Catalog No. 41. 


Name 


Address ac 
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FELTOID 


Casters and Tips 


will not scratch, mar, or a 
stain hardwood floors,— 
or injure costly rugs. 

Made of indestructible material — 
nviseless — wears indefinitely. 
Ask to have “FELTOID” 
Casters or Tips put on all 
the new furniture you buy. 
See that “FELTOID” is 
stamped on every wheel and 
tip. Send postal anyway 
for booklet K. 


THE BURNS & BASSICK co., Sole Manufacturers 
Department K, Bridgeport, Conn. 











Shirr-Ruffle Bust Form 


New Model 
A Perfect Figure for $1. 


If you are not satisfied with 

your figure, not fully de- 

veloped as nature 
intended, wear the 


Shirr-Ruffle Bust Form 
Makes a Woman Charm- 
ing and Attractive 


Produces that perfect, 
natural form every 
% woman covets. Fills 
hollows in front and 
*& underthe arms. Gives 
», full, shapely bust. 
Light, sanitary, refin- 
| F ed. Closes high in back, 
} forming corset cover. 


Ruffles Launder flat. 


Thousands of delighted 
women praise it. kk 
for the label—refuse cheap imitations. At your deal- 
ers, or prepaid for$1. When ordering give bust measure. 


Shirr-Ruffle Co., 215 E. Spring St., Lima, Ohio 

























THE NEW 
HOUSEKEEPING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE’70) 


and half the time she is not chopping meat, 
but is chopping air. Now my meat-chopper 
of family size grinds three pounds of meat in 
one minute. That is because it is grinding meat 
all the time and grinding air none of the time. 

The right tool, the tool that will do the work 
in the shortest time, is almost as important as 
are methods that will save time and labor. I 
say almost as important, because the right 
methods and working without waste motion 
are the more essential part of any efficiency 
progress. No matter how useful a labor-saving 
device may be, if a woman doesn’t plan her 
work, doesn’t know how to work so that she 
can use that tool the right way, so that she can 
get the most out of that tool, the value of the 
device is lessened. 

Too many women put too much emphasis on 
the tool and too little emphasis on themselves. 
If the woman is inefficient how can she use 
a tool except in an inefficient way? I believe 
that woman’s liberation from drudgery in 
housework lies not so much in tools and de- 
vices as in her own improved advancement in 
methods of work. 


Tools Not So Important as Methods 


NOTHER reason why the tool is not so 
important as more efficient working 
methods is that while some women can afford 
a vacuum cleaner or an electric motor, or other 
excellent tool, thousands of women cannot 
afford these devices, even though they wish to 
use them. But any one of these thousands of 
women can reduce the drudgery of her work by 
better planning and more intelligent system- 
atization and by observation and experiment 
with her work. 

In improving my method of dish washing 
I did buy several tools to render the work more 
efficient. But the important thing, after all, 
was the way the dishes were handled, the’ 
position of the sink, the height of the sink, the 
method of sorting, etc. 

Some will say that it is useless to reduce 
dish washing to a science, because there are 
mechanical dish-washers which will eventually 
replace all hand washing. But how many 
families can afford such a device? I know I 
can’t. Moreover no matter how perfect a 
mechanical labor-saver may be, human hands 
must bring the dishes to it, take them out, lay 
them away—in short, operate this device or 
any other; and, whether the worker performs 
all the operations by hand or operates a 
machine, the principles of efficiency are here. 
Still more important, the more deftly a woman 
handles her tool, the better her work is planned, 
the greater are her speed and output. 


Some Labor-Saving Devices 


F COURSE good, right tools have a very 

important place, and the market certainly 
affords ample choice of. countless labor-saving 
devices and equipment. The housekeeper has 
only to choose those of which she has real need 
and which her purse affords. 

Take only the devices which are operated 
by gas and electricity. The list of these is 
very long, and includes many forms of chafing- 
dishes, toasters, hot plates, percolators, electric 
irons, washing-machines, etc., all most excel- 
lent. A trip to a house-furnishing store base- 
ment, or a close scrutiny of the current maga- 
zine pages, is tremendously educative to a 
woman. Here, for instance, is a simple and 
incomplete list of labor-saving devices as such 
a trip recently taken by myself through a 
department-store basement disclosed: 


Stationaryclothes-drier Silver-cleaning box 
Vacuum cleaners Frying-pan with cover 
Dish-washers to avoid odor 
Bread-mixers Omelet-pan 
Cake-mixers Corn-boiler 

Rubbish burner Asparagus-boiler 

Fireless cookers Laundry mangle 

Washboiler with spigot ‘‘LazySusan’’table-tray 
outlet Wheeled cart for table 

Washboiler with rotary service 
inside wheel Meat-roasters 

Washing-machines Steamer or cooker 

Set of triple measuring- Mayonnaise mixers 
spoons Covered garbage-pail 

Nut-cracker; cracks Sink-drainers 
shells without break- Cream-whips, egg- 
ing nut meats ° beaters 

Adjustable dish-cover Upright bread-boxes 

Broomholder Ironing-board cover- 

Dustless dusters stretchers 

Dustpan with handle Clothespin bag (im- 
and cover proved) 

Dustless mops and Combination round and 
brushes for oil or square can-opener 
water Egg-poacher 

Kitchen ‘‘memo’’ clock Parsley-cutter 

Knife set Folding pails and 

Dish drainer or drier buckets 

Vegetable-cutters Improved pails and self- 

Clothes-sprinklers wringers 

Pot-cover racks Paper napkins and 


Pineapple-snips doilies; paper roller- 
Dish and plate scrapers towel 
Loose-bottomed cake- Marble or glass tops for 
tins kitchen use - 
Waffie-iron Polishing-cloth forsilver 
Meat-chopper Combination teakettle 


and cereal cooker 

Toilet-cleanser mop Measuring-spoons 

Radiator-brushes Grapefruit corer 

Wire and bristle pot- Casseroles, ramekins, 
brush baking-dishes 


Baking testers 


But even if a woman has the finest tools or 
newest devices to help her she must plan for 
and arrange her tasks in a very definite manner. 
She cannot get the greatest worth from the 
most perfect tool unless she has planned the 
right time to use it in relation to other tasks. 

And it is this great question of the best way 
of dispatching housework and having it run 
on a schedule, just as a train does, that I want 
to show in my next article. I worked it out, 
I do it, and it works like a clock. And every 
other woman can do it. Next month I shall 
show her how. 


























BEECH-NUT 
PEANUT BUTTER 


EVER refuse a child Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. The child’s nature 
longs for it, and the child naturally demands it. 

Peanut Butter flavor has an affinity for air, but Beech-Nut Airless Sealing 
claps a lid on the glass jar quick and tight, and holds the flavor till you 
spring the lid off. 

You'll like it like the ‘¢ kids ’’ do, on bread or crackers, etc. Nourishing, 
too. Nothing in it but peanuts and salt, ground toa creamy golden brown butter. 
Try a1$c jar from your grocer today. But insist on Beech-Nut brand. 


For Children After School, Fine. 


Made by the makers of famous Beech-Nut Bacon. Visit the clean, sunny Beech-Nut plant 
in the picturesque Mohawk Valley. Beech-Nut Packing Company, Canajoharie, N. Y. 



































old” Hand 
Pin, Baréaue ‘Pearl 


Tomar eweures. 


Handy Pin, Plain 


Engraved 
SEND FOR oun FREE CATALOG 





DIRECT FROM WORKSHOP | : 
YOU SAVE ONE THIRD Birthmonth Bin 
waNcvember 


3 ; 
Solid Gold , 
Handy “Pin, Feather tioacnten ‘500 Waist Pin. Pearl 


. Ae -NorTH Co. 
Provence, Rove Istanp. *”: 


WILL BUY ALL MY GIFTS FROM BAIRD-NORTH CO. 


BECAUSE a dollar saved isa dollar earned. 
Buying direct from the workshop | pay factory 
prices~one-third less than retail. 

BECAUSE |! shall receive goods that are 
high in quality~that are unconditionally guar- 
anteed. 

BECAUSE they deliver free and guaran- 
tee the safe arrival of my order. 

BECAUSE it is easy to shop from their 
catalogue. One list of goods, one remittance, 
and my shopping is done. 

BECAUSE |! will receive prompt service, 
complete satisfaction and big value for my 
money. 

BECAUSE they are reliable. They will 
satisfy me or return my money~-nobody 
can do more. 

BAIRD-NORTH CO. 
600 Broad St., Providence, R. |. 
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No more Button-holes 
to make ! 


At the 
Notion 
Counter 


Wicke’s me 
Eyelet Tape 
2 yard Packages—10c 


Used for fastening dainty, lingerie dresses 
and waists—children’s frocks and under- 
garments. This new and time-saving method 
of finishing eliminates tedious button-hole 
making, and the sewing on of hooks and 
eyes, and gives greater satisfaction than 
either on garments that launder. The fin- 
ishing task has been a dreaded one until 
made easy by 


Wicke’s Eyelet Tape ) 
2 yard Packages—10c a 
A package of Wicke’s Eyelet Tape in your | 


work basket provides you with the ideal 7 
fastening for your lace or lingerie waists. { 





or machine, and adjusted for a blind clos- 
ing, or to display the dainty crocheted or 
pearl buttons as desired. 


Sewed on in a Minute 


Think of the time saved in making button- 
holes for the children’s frocks and 
your shirtwaists—also for corset 
covers, night dresses and slips. 
You will never be without 
Wicke’s Eyelet Tape 
after once using it. 


The Eyelet Tape may be sewed in by hand 














If your dealer can- 
not supply you— 
send direct to 
us, giving his 
name with 10c 
—and we will 
see that you 
receive asam- 
ple package 


__g’ RIBBON CO. 
/ 36E. 22nd St. 
New York 
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at once. Enclosed please find 
Fs 10c for package of Wicke’s 
Eyelet Tz " 
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RIBBON - a Aly Name 
36 East 22nd St. , wiiretd 
NewYork +” 
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A Piisuas dive Dust 


Every speck is absorbed —cannot be 
shaken out—no dust is raised. 

The B-B Dustless Dry Mop is so 
treated that it picks up and holds 
every particle of dust it touches. 
Our treatment kills germ life. No 
germ can live in a B-B Mop or Dust 
Cloth. Once a speck of dust has 
been touched it can only be re- 
moved by washing the mop with 
warm water and soap. Washing 
does not impair its efficiency. 
Fits any handle. 


DUSTLESS 
F MOP 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Price 50c 


Good Faith Offer 


If your dealer will not supply you send us his name 
and we will send you these B-B Specialties: B-B Mop, 
B-B Dust Cloth, B-B Bric-a-Brac Duster. Use them 
ten days. Send us $1.00 if you like them— otherwise 
return. Please write plainly your name and full address. 

All black mops are not B-B Mops. The genuine 
has here and there a yellow thread. Avoid substitution. 


MILTON CHEMICAL COMPANY 
163 Binney Street Cambridge C, Mass. 








FIRE | TAPESTRY 


PLACES 


Illustrated Book FREE 


Shows many new designs in the most 

beautiful fireplace material in the world. 

PRICES FROM $15 UP. Write for the book today. 
FISKE & CO., Inc. 


Promotersand Designersof Artistic Bric k Work 
Sole Manufacturers of ‘“‘Tapestry’’ Brick 


1828 Arena Building, New York 








LADY WANTED 


To introduce Dress Goods, Hdkfs. and Petticoats. Quick sales. 
Big profits. Best line—lowest prices —sold through agents only. 








No money yrequired.— New Fall Bei Ses pow edy. Samples and 


case eed 





THE GIRL AT THE 
SPRING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


is gettin’ that girl mighty nigh plumb worth- 
less. Allus a-follerin’ her aroun’ an’ a-totin’ 
her load when he ain’t a-settin’ and a-tellin’ 
her about the city.” 

“Jack always was attentive to the ladies,” 
murmured the spokesman politely. The tall 
man muttered something under his breath. 
Then, remarking hurriedly that the view from 
the clearing was very fine, he moved about as if 
seeking a still better point from which to ob- 
serve the landscape. When he finally paused 
as if satisfied with his position he stood where 
he could see also the only other door of the 
house. 


EANWHILLE the girl had climbed halfway 

up the rude stairs to the loft. ‘‘ Jack, oh, 
Jack!”’ she called softly. There was no answer, 
and she went on up the remaining steps to 
the room under the roof. 

All her life the girl had known that room 
under the roof. Until he came it had been her 
sleeping-place. The bed in which he slept had 
been her bed, and every day since his coming, 
as before, she had made it up with her own 
hands. Every rafter and crack in the roof, 
every chink and crevice in the log walls, every 
board in the rough floor—all were familiar to 
her. But that afternoon when she had gone 
to do her work the place seemed new and 
strange, and she had lingered, trying to devise 
other tasks to keep her in the apartment that, 
save for the bed, a broken-backed chair and 
the boarder’s satchel, held nothing. She even, 
that afternoon, had found a strip of worn rag 
carpet and placed it beside the bed for the 
boarder’s feet. It was the only thing that she 
could find to do. 

Forgetful now of her errand, she stood look- 
ing at the place where he slept. Softly she 
went to smooth the shabby comfort and to pat 
the hard pillow, as women do—his pillow—her 
pillow. 

Turning at last to look lingeringly about 
the room before returning to her mother and 
the waiting men below, she missed a familiar 
object. His satchel! Why! What! Where 
could it be? 

Standing on the strip of carpet, swiftly the 
girl’s eyes searched every corner of the loft. 
Stooping she looked under the bed. Reaching 
out she moved the broken-backed chair. Her 
heart was as if it would burst—-then seemed 
suddenly to stop. _Her face went white and 
into her eyes came the look of a wild creature, 
terrorstricken. She clasped her hands in 
agony, stifling an impulse to scream. “Jack!” 
she whispered. ‘‘ Jack!” Then again and yet 
again: ‘‘Jack!” 


ies in the dusk under the rafters, where 
the roof comes down almost to the floor, she 
saw a spot of white. On her hands and knees 
she reached it. Going quickly to the little 
window in the gable end of the loft she looked 
to see by the waning light what she had found. 

It was a single sheet of paper with the picture 
of a man and some boldly printed words. 
There was no mistaking the, to her, handsome 
face, though his hair was so closely cut and his 
dress so odd. Above the picture the words, 
in huge letters, seemed to shout at her: 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS REWARD 


Beneath the cut, in smaller type, were 
several names—one of them the name she 
knew—with a description of her lover and a 
record of his crimes. 


A woman at the spring stood looking at the 
distant ridge that marked the boundary of her 
world. Down the valley the bright stream 
made its way to the gateway in the hills—to 
the land where tall ships lie at rest after their 
long journeys. But the woman did not see 
the stream. 

A man with the marks of the backwoods 
all over him watched the woman with hungry 
eyes. i 

““Mar-r-r-tha! Mar-r-tha!” The call came 
sharply through the trees with suggestive 
emphasis. 

The man spoke. ‘“Can’t things be as they 
was, honey, can’t they?” he asked. 

She turned slowly, wearily. Already her 
form stooped as though she carried a burden, 
and in her voice was that which was in the 
voice that came from the house above. 

“No, Bud, things can’t never be as they 
was—but I reckon—I reckon they needn’t 
allus be as they are now.” 

““Mar-r-r-tha! Mar-r-tha!” 

She took her pail from the flat rock and 
lowered it into the pool, to lift it again dripping 
full. 

The man started forward eagerly, triumph- 
antly, and made as if to take the pail from her 
hand. 

“No!” she said sharply, “‘you don’t need 
to. Hit’s my load an’ I don’t reckon there’s 
any call to make you tote it. You kin come 
along though.”’ 


O THE man went with her up the steep, 
zigzag path under the dark trees to the 
clearing and the deadening that looks so like 
a ragged patch on the lean flank of the 
mountain—to the log house that is so nearly 
the color of the ground. 
But the woman did not walk as the girl had 
walked that afternoon. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for September, 1912 
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that it isn’t a problem. 


The wonderful success of 
















Have you read this Heat Primer? 


HE peculiar thing about the house-heating problem is 


The Primer tells how simple 


itis. The size of a house, its arrangement, its construction | 
and its location are no excuse for insufficient heat or 
extravagant coal bills. The Primer sets aside such excuses. 


The way steam heats and the way hot water heats are 
little known to house owners. 


The Primer explains. 


@ 
Pj Boilers and 
@ 
I@TCEC Radiators 
in meeting every heating need, keeping down fuel bills, 
providing healthful and adequate heat in every kind of a 


house in the severest weather is also well worth knowing. 
The Primer gives the details. 














Mfg. Co. 


246 James Street 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Showrooms in 
principal cities 


We send the Primer free on 
request. Whoever is building or 
planning to change from an old 
fashioned equipment toa modern, 
healthful, trouble-and-fuel-saving 
system should read this Primer 
and then talk with his heater man. 


Pierce, Butler & Pierce 
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HAMS and BACON 


Always Delicious—All Ways 


Fried or broiled it is a delicate, tender dish— 
substantial and wholesome. For a boiled 
dinner — sliced cold in sandwiches — minced 
and creamed — any and all ways, Hormel’s 
Dairy Brand Ham and Bacon is a feast for 
the fastidious. 
Made of the meat of young porkers, the 
finest, juiciest grown—famous for taste and 
tenderness. And that savory touch comes 
from the curing—over slow-smoking hickory 
and maple. 
Then Hormel’s Dairy Brand Hamsand Bacon 
are packed under government supervision 
in the cleanly, wholesome “Hormel Way.” 
Dairy Hams —20 cts. per pound 
Dairy Bacon—30 cts. per pound 
If not at your dealer’s order direct from us at above 


prices, f.o.b. Austin. Send draft or money order. 
Dainty recipe book with every order. Address 


GEO. A. HORMEL & CO., Austin, Minnesota 














A Fly in the 
Milk May Mean 
a Baby in the Grave 


Flies are the most dan- 
gerous insects known. 
They are born in filth, 
live on filth and carry 
filth. Flies carry mil- 
lions of death-dealing germs and 
leave them wherever they alight. 
Flies are attracted by milk. A fly 
alighting on the mouth ofa milk bottle 
or falling into the milk leaves a trail 
of disease germs. Germs multiply 
with appalling rapidity in milk at a 
temperature of 50 degrees or above. 
Thermos keeps infant’s milk cold, 
clean, germ and fly proof. Bacteria 
cannot develop in cold, puré milk. Ask 
your doctor. Thermos is sealed so flies 
cannot get nearthecontents. Itcannot 
collect germs and dust from the air. 
Thermos keeps liquids ice cold for 
3days or steaming hot for 24 hours. 
Thermos Bottles $1 up 
Thermos Carafes $5 
On Sale at Best Stores. 
There is only one’ genuine 
Thermos. If your dealer will not 
sell you products plainly stamped 
Thermos on the bottom of each 
article we will ship you express 
prepaid upon receipt of price. 
Write for catalog. 


American Thermos Bottle Co. 
Thermos Bldg., New York 
Thermos Bottle Co., Toronto, Can. 
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100 Engraved Announcements $5.40. 
Invitations $6.75, 2envelopesfor each. 
Each add’! 2c. 100 engraved calling 
cards, $1. Write for samples and cor- 
rectforms. Royal Engraving Co., 814 Walnut, Phila., Pa. 





Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
£ -:: in script lettering, including two 
sets of envelopes, $2.50. Write for 


GF sere 100 Visiting Cards, 50c. 
L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1021 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














SILVER LAKE CLOTHES LINE 


is made of pure white, braided (not merely twisted) cotton—so strong that it outlasts other 
lines by many times. No stained or roughened clothes; no articles blown away; 
no scratched hands—if you hang your wash ona Silver Lake Clothes Line. 
Sample on request. Soldby dealer or direct from us. (50 ft.40c. delivered.) 
SILVER LAKE COMPANY, 60 Chauncey Street, Beston, Mass. 


“ Braided lines last years.” 





















END for sample panel finished with 
‘61°? Floor Varnish and hit it 
with a hammer. You may dent the 
wood, but the varnish won’t crack. 
Heel-proof, mar-proof and water-proof. 
Easy to apply—hard to wear out. 
Bookletfree. Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 


75 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada, 
17 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 
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SILK HOSE 
The dainty feet of 
well-dressed wom- 
en everywhere have 
profited from the Aonest 


quality and artistic skill in 
the products of Thos. E. 


Brown & Sons’ famous Radmoor 
Mills, backed by a century and a 
quarter of successful hose- making 
in England and America. 


Pure Silk 


Radmoor is a// pure silk, pure-dyed 
and woven into an iron-strong, sheer, 
beautiful fabric, making silk hose az 
every-day economy and pleasure. 


Every woman who tries this 50c silk hose, 
with special high-spliced heel, adopts it for 
steady wear. In long-wearing features 
and in its 10 threads of pure body silk it 
is an absolutely unrivalled 50c_ hose. 
Upper half fine silk lisle. 


Our guarantee: If these stockings prove 
unsatisfactory, we ask you to return them 
and get new ones. We leave it to your 
sense of fairness. 


Sold through dealers 
everywhere; if your 
dealer cannot supply 
you, order direct from 
us. Trial box of 4 
pairs, $2 (order No. 
9713). All Pure Silk 
Hose, trial box of 3 
pairs, $3 (order No. 
9101 D.T.). Also 
MEN'’SSilk Hose, 
trial box of 4 
pairs, $2 (order 
No. 9515). Men's 
Glorieta Silk 
Lisle Hose, 6 
pairs §2 (order 
No. 2973). 


Thos. E. Brown 
& Sons 

2d and West- 

moreland Sts. 


Philadelphia 
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€— New Style Book 
of Dutch Furniture 


This valuable booklet 
it illustrates over 300 patterns of 





is free— 


an j Holland Dutch Arts & Crafts, 
the ideal furniture for every room 
in your home. Itcontains several room scenes 
in colors and tells an interesting story about 
this Dutch furniture and the clever Dutch 
Craftsmen who impart a distinctive touch and 
individuality to every piece they produce. 
Our trade mark, a means of identification 
and our guarantee of excellency, is branded 
into every piece. We will send you the address of 
our Associate Distributor nearest you where our 
goods can be procured—call on him and ask to 
see Limbert’s Arts & Crafts Furniture. 


Charles P. Limbert Company 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Dept. L. Holland, Mich. 


















































































but sold for 25c at your dealers or by mail. 






This pleasant 
and profitable pas- 
time is easily learned 
with the aid of the new 
Columbia Book of Yarns 
(13th edition). -Shows 

every step in making nu- 
merous useful and beautiful 

articles. 228 pages with 172 
illustrations. Worth adollar, 

















Columbia Yarns 


are unequaled for softness, durability, and bril- 
liant, lasting color. They will double the satis- 
faction in your work. Our “Columbia Princess 
Wool’’—yarn wrapped with silk — produces 
rich and beautiful effects in infants’ afghans 
and other dainty articles. k 

for the Columbia trade-mark 
on label around every ball. 


Columbia Yarns 
Dept. A, 
Philadelphia 


















WHICH ONE? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


You do?” she rallied. ‘‘Then you have 
my permission to retire, Mr. Quitter.” 

“You will not come without being com- 
pelled?” 

“T’ll come quick enough, provided ——”’ 
She stepped back, dimpled and smiling. ‘‘ Let's 
call it a-tournament. The gallant knights 
battle for the favor of the fair damosel. Are 
you willing to break a lance for me, Sir 
Lancing?” 

“Rosemary, do you not realize what it 
means?” he begged. 

“Tt means that one of you is going to quit— 
for good,” she replied. She arched her brows 
at him and asked with an ingenuous smile: 
“Don’t you think it is always best to settle 
these matters as soon as possible? ”’ 

‘“‘Hearthat?” taunted Connors. ‘‘ You can't 
crawl out of it this time. Now leave or stand 
up and fight it out.” 


ANCING made a last attempt to awaken 
Rosemary to a realization of what she was 
requiring of him. “Listen, dear,” he said. 
**Don’t you know that civilized people no 
longer do these things? ”’ 

“T don’t care!” shecried. ‘‘ I hate a coward!”’ 

“Very well,” he replied, and he turned 
gravely to Connors. ‘‘ How far will you want 
to go before considering the matter settled?” 

“To a finish!” snapped Connors. 

“Very well. There is an open spot behind 
you.” 

Connors stripped off his coat and collar. 
Lancing did the same, and they stepped out, 
face to face, as cool and quiet as if about to 
take part in some mild game. 

Rosemary came forward and stopped be- 
tween their coats, her eyes sparkling with 
joyous animation. Her expression told Lanc- 
ing that she regarded the contest simply as an 
exciting game. She really felt herself to be a 

‘*fair damosel” at the tourney of her “gallant 
knights.” 

“Ready?” asked Connors, crouching and 
extending his left arm. 

“Ready,” said Lancing, as he raised his 
hands. 

“Here's a starter for you!” taunted Con- 
nors. He stepped in swiftly and jabbed 
Lancing’s cheek with his knuckles. 

The engineer countered with a blow that 
would have ended the fight if it had landed. 
Connors ducked under it and swung right and 
left to the solar plexus. The second blow 
forced a gasp from Lancing and drove him 
back a step. Connors sprang to repeat the 
double play and caught a right swing on his 
shoulder that knocked him spinning for half a 
dozen yards. Lancing rushed, but Connors 
dodged under his heavy fist and danced away 
from him. 

“Oh! Who's afraid?’ bantered Rosemary. 

Stung by the jest Connors faced about and 
began to jab with a swiftness that Lancing 
could not meet. Within a minute his face was 
cut or bruised by the sharp, bare knuckles in 
a dozen places. But he pressed in with such 
steady persistence that all the jabs-lacked 
weight. Regardless of the stinging -blows-he 
advanced step after step, with a cool determi- 
nation that would have disconcerted many a 
professional boxer. Yet Connors faced. him 
no less cool and determined, ducking or side- 
stepping all his blows and warily keeping clear 
of close quarters. 


W! 1EN for the second time he came backing 
/ around past Rosemary she could no longer 
restri iin the expre sssion of her disapproval. 
‘*Whose name is Dennis? You don’t call that 
fighting, do you?” 
‘Not yet, but soon’!’’ rallied Connors. 

He feinted for the eyes, and, as Lancing 
raised-his right arm, he sprang in and whipped 
an uppercut to the chin. Lancing reeled and 
fell heavily on his back. 

“Knockout!” yelled Connors. ‘‘ Hey, Miss 
Billie, how about it? You're the referee.” 

‘Goodness!” cried the girl, inan awed tone. 
“Ts he really ——”’ 

“No!” gasped Lancing. 

He rolled over, clutched dizzily at the sod 
and staggered up. The instant he was on his 
feet Connors came at him with a rush and 
rained merciless blows upon him, every one 
aimed ata vulnerable spot. The collegian had 
failed of a complete knockout and he must 
settle matters by landing another such blow 
before Lancing could recover. Too giddy and 
dazed to strike in turn Lancing reeled back 
before the fierce assault, with one hand across 
his waist and the other shielding his jaw, his 
face ghastly white. 

“You're beat, 
advised Rosemary. 

“You're beat!’ exulted Connors, swinging 
a blow to the heart. 

Lancing gasped and struck back convulsively. 
It was more a push than a blow, but it caught 
Connors in the throat and flung him backward, 
wheezing and disconcerted. He had thought 
the fight as good as won. Lancing stood 
motionless, unable to follow up his slight 
vantage, but fast recovering from his giddiness. 
Connors noted the change and came _ back 
warily. As at first, he sought to sting the 
older man into exposing his jaw by jabbing his 
face and body. But Lancing kept one arm 
raised and endured the “grueling” punish- 
ment with grim patience. Then Connors 
feinted for the eye and again swung a blow for 
the solar plexus. Reckless of any defense 
other than of his jaw, Lancing started a 
counterblow as Connors feinted. Caught off his 
guard, Connors failed to block or side-step, 
and the engineer’s fist landed over his heart 
with a jarring smash that staggered. him. 

Lancing rushed. Connors sought to side- 
step, but though still nimble he was a fraction 
of a second too slow in dodging Lancing’s 
swing from the shoulder. Instead of grazing 
his neck or passing over his head it caught him 
squarely behind the ear. He sprawled sidewise 
and fell limp and inert. Lancing had no need 
to look twice at the fallen man to know that 
the fight was ended. 

.Hurrying to the spring rill Lancing dipped 
up all the water he could hold in the hollow 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 74 


Frank! Better stop!”’ 
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“First Pick” 


what they should cost you. 


BOTH SIDES OF 6th AVE. 


No connection 
with any other store. 











We prepay 
ail and 
press 
Charges 


Send for this Book. 


J.B.GREENHUT Pres. 


NEW YORK CITY 











We Guarantee 

to please you 

or refund your 
money. 
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GREENHUT BUILDING 





These Two Great New York Stores Unite for Your Service 


E place at the command of the American public a new and perfected Mail 
Order Service, which continues and enhances the service heretofore given by 


Siegel Cooper Co. of New York and Greenhut & Co. of New York 


which concerns are now united under our ownership and management. 

This consolidation of two of the largest and best known stores in New York pro- 
vides us with an equipment, an organization and a power in the market certainly 
unsurpassed in the country, perhaps unequalled. 


Send for this Book, and See How this Power 
and Advantage are Placed to Your Profit 


This is the most beautiful and complete Style Book we have ever issued. 
of the Fashions of New York and Paris, in Garments Distinctive, Stylish 
and Tasteful, in Fabrics Guaranteed for Satisfactory Wear, and all at lowest prices. 

It will prove a reliable guide to the approved New York styles, and a guide also to 
Just write a postal to 


It shows the 


GREENHUT-SIEGEL COOPER ©. 


18th AND 19th STS. 


No connection 
with any other store. 




































WE GIVE DOUBLE S. & H.GREEN 
TRADING STAMPS FREE 





We prepay 
ail and 
Express 
Charges 











$18.00 for this suit it would be a good buy 


with a wide lap, bound with silk braid. 








69M69— Never before have we offered such ; 


wonderful value as this smart suit. If you paid 


$12.75 it is an opportunity which you should not 
miss. The model isthe latest French vogue, the ma- 
terial a fine all-wool imported Cheviot, the lining 
Skinner's guaranteed satin, the cut, fit and tailoring 
perfect in every detail. You never saw a suit like this 
for such a low price. Severely mannish cutaway coat 
with three buttoned single breasted closing ; bound 
all around with fine silk braid which gives a smart 
finish. Skirt has five correctly cut gores and the 
stylish ee top. The right front gore is finished 
Panel back 
finished with stitched plait ; which with the tailored 
side seams are left open below knee depth, giving 
graceful side plaits. Colors: Navy blue or black, each 


bound with black silk braid. Sizes 
32 to 44 in. bust measure, skirt $1 2 75 
length 41 in. with basted hem. bd 


71M71- 


misses’ fashions. 


The revers are of serge 


This chic dress is the very last word in 
Wecallit“The Armyand Navy” 
dress because it 


so successfully combines the 
jaunty Middy style with the smart and becoming 
Norfolk style. This dress would be a good value at 
$10.00, at our low price it isan unmatchable bargain. 
Made of best quality all-wool navy blue serge; the 
charming blouse is a slip-on Middy with high-neck 
shield ; sailor collar of red flannel outlined with silk 
braid and with embroidered emblems in the corners. 


caught together in front 


with a chic sailor knot of black Ottoman silk. Regu- 
lation Norfolk back and front, with front yoke and 


convenient breast 
patent leather belt. 


with wide plaits at each side. 


pocket ; 


fullness confined with 


Set-in sleeves have buttoned 
cuffs. Smart skirt with panel back and front, finished 


junior girls from 13 to 20 years; skirt 


lengths, 31 to 38 inches. 


only — 


Navy blue 





Sizes to fit misses and 


$7.95 
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See how this ‘‘fill- 
ing” expands when 
you open the box, 





Write today for this sample 


-of the wonderful Maish Comfort ‘‘fill- 
ing!’? See how thick it is—yet how, light 
and buoyant —how it expands to twice its 
height the moment you open the box! It 
is this unique filling, made into a downy 
one-piece : ayer, the exact size of the fin- 
ished comfort which gives that luxurious 


**warmth without weight’’ 


for which Maish Comforts are famous. It 
is this filling that makes Maish Comforts 
twice as thick as the ordinary kind, as warm 
and light as the most expensive Eiderdown. 

Write for this sample today. With it we 
will send samples of the aish coverings 
in new designs of surpassing loveliness 
also the Maish booklet and name of your 
nearest Maish dealer. The Chas. A. Maish 
‘o., 1125-1135 Bank St., Cincinnati, O. 

Three covering materials: Maisaline, Maisateen 
and Maisilk. Prices: Baby Comforts, $1.25 to 
$2.50. Crib size, $1.50 in Maisaline to $3.50 in 
Maisilk. Full size, $3.50 in Maisaline to $10 in 
Maisilk. Extra large, $4.75 up. 


For sale by good dealers everywhere 


Laminated 
S CttonDown 






























“Mum” 


preserves the sweet- 
ness of a clean skin 
**from bath to bath’’ 
by making perspira- 
tion odorless 


25 at drug and department stores If your 
dealer hasn't **Mum’’, send us his name 
and 25 cents and we'll send you a jar postpaid. 


‘““MUM** MFG CO 1106 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 





Factory to You 
Shipped completely 
tinished and assem- 
bled but without 
glass, thus saving ex- 
pensive packingandhigh 
freight. Quarter Sawn 
White Oak, choice of 
eight finishes. 


Big Money Back Book Free 


Writetoday forour money- 
saving catalog, showing 
400 other bargains for 
cash, also porch furni- 
ture, lamps, curtains, 
rugs, etc. Address 


Come-PacktFurniture Co. 
916 Fernwood Ave. 
Toledo, O. 
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. ORNAMENTALFENCE 
25 Designs—All Steel 


Handsome, cost less than wood, 
more durable. Dom’t buy a fence 
until you get our Free Catalogue 
and Special Prices. 

We can save you money. 
Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 
408 North 8t., Kokomo, Ind. 
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of his palms and staggered back to bathe the 
gray-white face of Connors. 

Rosemary came timidly over beside him, 
her eyes wide with wonderment and terror. 
“Ts he—is he dead?” she whispered. 

“*No,”’ answered Lancing harshly. 
better go home now. 

*““T won't! 

“What! you’d still go with him?” 

“Of course not. Look! He's waking up.” 

The Sophomore’s eyelids fluttered and lifted. 
He tried to raise himself, but sank back prone. 
Then he took Lancing’s outstretched hand and 
drew himself up toa sitting position. “Crickey! 
talk about stars!” 

“You'll soon be all right now, 
Lancing. 

“Right? I’ve lost out!” 

“You put up a good fight. 
me going that time.” 

“If | could hit half as hard as you!” 
muttered Connors enviously. 

“We couldn’t both win.” 

“That’s true. You won fair and square. 
You proved yourself the better a 

“T don’t like you any the less, Denny,” 
condoled Rosemary, 

‘Forget it! It’s time for me to make my 
exit. Whee! that was the scrap of my life. 
Well, I'm on my way. Here goes.” He 
staggered to his feet. Lancing fetched his 
collar, coat and hat. He took them in his 
hand. ‘ No,” he said in reply to Lancing’s 
gesture, ‘LI won’t stop to’‘put them on now. 
Good-by, Miss Billie! You’ve given me the 
gaff other days, but it’s been a square deal 
today. I’ve that to remember. Good-by!” 

‘““Good-by,” replied the girl carelessly. 

“Vou're a cool one!” he grumbled, and 
started off down the swale at a rapid though 
unsteady gait. 


“Vou'd 


”” reassured 


You nearly had 


ANCING went across to bathe his bruised 

« face in the spring rill. When he looked up 
Rosemary was standing beside him. 

‘What will you do?”’ she asked. 
got blood down your shirt front.” 

“T can button my coat over it.” 

“You can't. button it over your face 
though.” Her look and tone were alike naive 
and serious, yet the words stung. He felt 
certain that she was mocking him. 

“T must say I can’t understand you,”’ he 
said bitterly. ‘I know little about girls, but 
I never knew nor heard of one that shifts 
around as you do.” 

“Don’t you like me?” This time there 
could be no doubt of her artless sincerity. 

“Like you!” he cried. ‘“ You ask that when 
you saw me get up from that blow? Why am 
[ standing here instead of going away and leav- 
ing you? You're either a heartless coquette, 
or you're possessed by an imp, as Jane be- 
lieves. But you’ve told me and showed me 
you love me; you've forced Postlethwaite to 
take back his ring because of me; and I’ve won 
you from Connors. You're mine! I’m going 
to keep you—hold you!” He sprang forward 
and grasped her arms, which she flung out to 
repulse him. 


‘“No, no, don’t you kiss me! 
<9 


“Vou've 


I won’t have 
she cried, struggling frantically to escape. 

The resistance served only to harden his 
determination, He swept her into his arms, 
bent over her backward-flung head and de- 
liberately kissed her below her chin and on her 
red lips and on her eyes. At the last kiss 
her tense body relaxed. Her eyelids remained 
shut and she lay in his arms, quivering and 
subdued. Stricken with sudden shame of his 
violence he released her, but she made no 
attempt to escape or to stand alone. Had he 
not kept his arm about her shoulders she 
would have fallen. 

“Dearest!” he whispered. 
It was brutal!” 

“No!” she murmured with a tenderness and 
passion that thrilled him with the —* 
that he had reawakened her love. ‘“‘ No, dez 
you could not be brutal!” 

“Darling!” he cried. <A glorious blush 
flooded her face, and her long lashes lifted and 
disclosed the lovelight that glowed in the gray 
eyes. “You do love me!” he murmured. 

“Love you!” She flung up her arms and 
clasped him about the neck. 

“Darling!” he repeated. ‘You did not 
really mean to run away with Connors. It 
was only a test.” 


HEE rich color ebbed away and she closed 
her eyes as if aggrieved. “Run away 
with Aim! How could you think it?’ 

“Because I was weak enough to doubt. I 
was certain you were in earnest. Connors was 
no less sure. So you see, darling, it’s well you 
compelled the test. It has settled matters and 
it has settled Connors. The boy was spoiling 
fora fight. You saw that.” 

“The impudence of him—to think he could 
fight you! 

“Think? You absurd child! Look at my 
face.” 

“It ds bruised — dreadfully —fighting for 
me!’ She drew his head down and kissed the 
bruises. ‘My champion! My hero!” 

“Rosemary! whatever else may happen 
my wife to be!’’ he vowed. Again a deep 
blush suffused her face and she averted her 
eyes. ‘‘When shall we be married, dear?” 

“Not until a—a long, long time.” 

“A week?” 

“Oh, more—much more than that.” 

“But my face will be all right in three or 
four days.” 

“Your poor face! 
bathe it.” 

He reluctantly freed her and_ stretched 
himself on the turf with his face thrust out 
over the bank of the rill. She knelt beside him 
and bathed his injuries with her lacy handker- 
chief. Cool and pleasant as was the water, its 
soothing power was far exceeded by the touch 
of her fingers. Under their loving caress the 
smarting of his cuts and bruises ceased as if by 
magic, and when her hand came before his lips 
he could not resist kissing it. 

She hovered over him, uttering soft little 
dove-notes of love and pity. He watched her 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 75 


“Forgive me! 


Kneel down and let me 
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are better than marking ink for wearing apparel, 
household linen, etc. Your name can be inter- 
woven with a fine cambric tape in Fast Cotors. 
12 dozen full name $2.00, 6 dozen $1.25, 3 dozen 
85c. Other prices on application. Have your 
friends’ names woven. 


AN IDEALGIFT. Essential at Boarding Schools 
Send for Samples to 
J. & J. CASH, L’t’'d, 606 Chestnut St., South Norwalk, Conn., U.S. A. 


Orders can be placed through your dealer. 
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& o Frederics Scientific Pearls with 102 


C) Artificial Diamond Clasp. ar 
Ss 1912 Illustrated Catalog sent on Request 


Manuneturer FREDERICS — Seweier 
5-D-West 37th Street, New York 


Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
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Women Agents Wanted! 


You can be independent and have your own 
bank account by spending your spare time 
showing your friends in your own town our 
line of fancy and staple wash goods, waist 
and suit materials, skirts, handkerchiefs, etc. 
Write now for beautiful free samples and 
exclusive territory. 


MITCHELL & CHURCH CO., 326 Washington St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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tions are not at all like it. 


For Infants 


and silk. Also in merino (half wool). 
wool. Prices run from 25 cents up. 


can’t supply. 





This shirt is our invention and our sole production. 


Rubens Shirts 


Sizes for any age from birth. Made in cotton, wool 
Also in silk and 


Sold by dry goods stores, or sold direct where dealers 
Ask us for pictures, sizes and prices. 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 20 N. Market Street, CHICAGO 
(25) 


Let Baby Wear 


This Shirt 


It has no buttons—no open laps. It is 
snug-fitting and comfortable— 
fect protection. 

It goes on like a jacket, 
thickness over all the front. 

A million infants now wear it. 

No other garment made for infants’ wear 
was ever half so popular. 

Sold at little prices—at a trifling profit— 
so every mother can afford it. 
day at your store. 


' 1 

' ' 

_Ask for Rubens Shirts, and be sure that y i , ! 
this label appears on the front of each garment. : 
t ' 
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Makeshift imita- 





No Buttons No Trouble 
Patent Nos. 528,988 — $550,233 
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If Your Food Ever Burns | 








To An Onyx Ware Vessel Scrape It 
With a Knife—You Can’t Hurt It 





Accidents in cooking sometimes happen. 


Itiscomforting to know that no matter howse- 
verely the food is burned the dish is unharmed 
and can be quickly and easily cleaned. That 
is only one of the great advantages of using 


ONYX WARE 


** The World’s Best Enamel ’’ 


It stands more use or abuse than any 
other kind of ware. You do not have to 
handle it with gloves on for fear it will be 
injured. With ordinary usage Onyx Ware 
is practically everlasting. It is heat proof, 
rust proof, acid proof, scratch proof, will 
not dent, corrode, flake or chip. 

Onyx Ware has a beautiful, smooth onyx 
hard surface. It is made with heavy steel 
base, perfectly coated with tough, vitreous 
enamel, and fired in our furnaces at 2000 
degrees Fahrenheit. We use two base coats 
and separate firings with a third or decora- 
tive white speckled coating on brown. 


Try ONYX at once. If you cannot get it from your 
dealer write us. Don’t be satisfied 
with substitutes. They ordinarily 
pay the dealer greater profits. Look 
for the ONYX trade mark on label. 


FREE — "teresting Illustrated 
Booklet, ‘‘ Kitchen Trade Mark 
Wisdom,” mailed FREE on request. Write today. 


Columbian Enameling & Stamping Co. 


19 Beach St. Terre Haute, Indiana 


DUST WITH 
SIN-ONE OIL 


; Try this on your buffet, din- 
ing table, parlor table, chair, 
piano—any varnished surface: 
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Siame Smit SseMs 


Moisten a soft woolen cloth 
or cheese cloth with a few 
drops of 3-in-One. Then wipe furniture 
just as if you were dusting. 


You'll be astonished and delighted at the 
result! Every bit of dust and soil, greasy 


oil and a littie rubbing, and mars, scars and 
stains willdisappear. All the original beauty 
and lustre of the finish will be restored. 


3-in-One contains no grease or acid to soil 
or injure. Has no disagreeable varnish odor. 


Household size, 8-oz. bottle, 50 cts.; 3-oz., 
25 cts.; trial size, 10 cts. All stores. 


FREE.—Write for generous free sample 
and valuable booklet — both free. 


3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
NEW YORK 






41 Broadway, 





Hose 
Supporter 


Standard supporter for women. 


New Styles with 


Rubber Cushion Loops 
25 cts. per pair 


Other Styles 
50 cts. to $1.00 


‘‘The name is on the Buckles.”’ 


If your dealer cannot supply you— 
remit direct. 


Arthur Frankenstein & Co., 
__ 514-516 Broadway, New York _ 





finger marks, etc., will vanish. A little more. 
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in adoring wonderment. That this was the 
same girl who had forced him into the fight, 
who had exulted at the fierce blows he had 
given and received from Connors, « seemed 
impossible. Yet he could not doubt his own 
eyes. She was no longer the impish, mocking 
child, but a woman aquiver with passionate 
tenderness and devotion—and for him! 

At last, fearful that she might tire herself, 
he pressed her wet little hand to his lips and 
sat up. ‘‘There, darling,” he said. ‘‘Now I'll 
put on my coat and you can put on those 
kisses you washed off.”’ 

Blushing furiously with the sudden reawak- 
ening of self-consciousness, she sprang to fetch 
his hat and collar and tie and coat. When she 
came darting back he had risen to follow her. 
With sweet imperiousness she signed him to 
kneel down for her to fasten his collar and tie. 
When the tie had been knotted she stepped 
around to hold his coat for him, and then 
back before him again to button it across his 
stained shirt front. 

“See,” she said. ‘It is all covered now.” 

“You've done everything except give me 
back those kisses you washed off,” he replied. 


\ \ JITH instant response she bent toward 
him, but instead of stooping down she 
clasped his head between her hands and drew it 
against her bosom. ‘‘ You dear, abused boy!” 
she whispered. “There!’’ She sprang back to 
stand with downcast face and averted eyes. 

He gazed at her with rapture. “My kisses! 
Come, my kisses!”’ 

“*Please!”’ she implored. ‘‘Not now! My 
heart is throbbing so hard! Please wait!”’ 

“But my ring!” he said. ‘‘ You'll put it on 
now.” He drew the ring from his pocket, and 
she ventured near enough for him to reach her 
outstretched hand. But she kept her eyes 
averted and drew her hand away as soon as 
he had slipped the ring on the finger. 

For her sake he forced himself to speak in a 
calm tone. ‘‘Now we are betrothed, Rose- 
mary—betrothed, not merely engaged. I ask 
no more now. You are exhausted. I will see 
you back within sight of your aunt’s home and 
leave you.” 

“Leave me?” she murmured. 

“Only till this evening, dear. Do not tell 
them anything. I will come back this evening 
and explain to your mamma and the others 
what has occurred. I shall give no unneces- 
sary details, though I’ll have to tell about 
fighting Connors. He left too many marks for 
that item to be suppressed.”’ He caught up 
his hat. ‘‘Shall we go now?”’ 


She ventured a single swift glance that set _ 


his heart to throbbing again; then she started 
off hurriedly up the swale. He followed her 
through the brush, two or three paces in the 
rear. When they approached the first houses 
they saw a number of persons coming down 
the path. Lancing remarked that, as his face 
would be certain to cause comment, it would 
be well for him to turn aside. With ready 
appreciation Rosemary turned and pointed 
toward the bay, as though directing a stranger. 
He raised his hat, and she covered their 
parting glances with a bow. 


XVII 

Y CUTTING across the fields Lancing 

avoided being seen at close quarters until 
he came to the bay front to board the ferry. 
After that he was indifferent how many persons 
stared at his battered face. His purpose had 
been merely to prevent his appearance from 
causing comment at ‘‘The Heights.’ Upon 
reaching the city the same motives caused him 
to go at once to a hospital and subject himself 
to several hours’ treatment of his bruises. So 
the end of the afternoon found him in condition 
to pass along the city streets without attracting 
general attention. 

He hastened to his hotel for a change of 
clothes and an early dinner, and was off again 
on his return to ‘‘The Heights” shortly before 
sunset. Twilight had begun when he swung 
into the bungalow path. He looked to see the 
graceful little form of his sweetheart waiting 
in the vine-clad veranda, but the place was 
deserted. Not so the house. Within the 
parlor lamps were already glowing. 

As he sprang up the veranda steps he heard 
the strident voice of Jane in exasperated 
admonition: “It’s wicked and useless to lie, 


especially to your relatives. It’s no use keep- - 


ing up this pretense of innocence. You know 
where you got it, and we know you know.” 


‘= last harsh words found Lancing at the 
screen door. Theinner door wasopen. He 
saw at a glance that Rosemary was being 
assailed even more energetically than when he 
had come in the morning, only now Mr. Jingh 
was absent. Lancing rapped sharply and 


stepped inside with a curt apology: ‘‘ Excuse 
me. Good-ev ening. ‘ 
“*Oh, Frank!” cried Mrs. Willet. ‘‘I’m so 


glad to see you! They are driving the poor 
child distracted. They will not listen to me.” 

“Tt is an unmistakable case of obsession,” 
declared Mrs. Harper. “I have thought it 
from the first, since Rosemary arrived.” 

“And there stands the obsessor!”’ de- 
nounced Mr. Postlethwaite, pointing at Lanc- 
ing. ‘Can you deny, sir, that this is your 
ring on Marie’s finger?”’ 

“Of course it’s my ring,” said Lancing. He 
crossed to the weeping girl and faced them 
with his hand placed protectingly on her 
downbent head. ‘There, darling! I’m here 
now. Don’t be afraid. You ought to have 
told them that I was coming to explain. But 
it’s all right now.” 

‘*No, it’s not all right,’”’ disputed Mr. Postle- 
thwaite. ‘I forbid you to hold your hand on 
Marie’s head.”’ 

“Your behavior, Mr. Lancing, is highly 
presumptuous,” said Mrs. Harper. ‘‘I would 
have spoken this morning, but - wd 

“‘T beg your pardon,” said Lancing, bowing 
coolly to Mrs. Harper. ‘It should have been 
explained that I have had Mrs. Willet’s con- 
sent to win her niece. But even that was 
needless, as Rosemary is of age and can marry 
whom she pleases.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 76 
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Get 
Your Free Jar 


E want to give you a fruit 
jar. We think you will be 
glad to get it. Because this jar 
is a great hedp in preserving —it 
is more certain and sanitary. 
See coupon below. 




















Be sure that your vegetables and fruit are put up in 
all glass—the day of tin-topped, metal-capped, 
wrist-twisted jars is past / 


Atlas E-Z Seal Jars are ‘‘all glass’’—the top is all 
glass—no metal to taint the fruit. The seal is a wire 
clamp—it closes with a touch and opens with a tilt. 





‘‘Home-Jarring”’ is easy and safe when you use 


ATLAS E-Z SEAL JARS 


When January comes, wouldn’t you like to surprise 
your family with fresh, luscious, tempting peas, 
beans, corn and tomatoes—peaches, pears, plums, 
cherries and berries? 


And what housewife wouldn’t choose to preserve 
her own vegetables and fruit rather than 


Do not let the good things of summer go "to 
waste— preserve them in E-Z Seal Jars. 


Free Jar and Free Book 


Take this coupon to your grocer. 
He will give you a free jar. #” 


a 


FREE 


, a o In order to secure free jar, 
Write us and we will send you a free gf present this coupon to vour 
. . cones a Y properly filled out. ere a 

book of recipes and nah eae instruc a HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS CO., 

tions. Two things to do today. rie Wheeling, W. Via 
This is to certify that I have received 
Pa one Te Atlas”? L-Z Seal Jar free a all 
HAZEL-ATLAS o cost or obligation, This is the first coupon 
a 


presented by any member of my family. 


GLASS CO., I sin 


a 


° 2” Address 
Wheeling, @ TO THE DEALER:—Present this to jobber from 
W. V: P whom you recieved I -Z Seal Jars. All coupons must be 
e a. 4 signed by you and returned before Nov. 1, 1912 
ran DEALER'S. CERTIFICATE. lhis is to certif that I 
a ave one ‘‘Atlas’’ E-Z Seal Ja the person whose signature 
Pf appears above 


ee *” YDealer's Name 


=~ 
Yi Address _— 
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Would you not like a | 


LYON & HEALY PIANO? 


Write to Lyon & Healy for the name of the nearest | 
of the 258 dealers who seil and recommend the Lyon & | 
Healy Piano, and we will send you free a large roll of 
new high-class piano music. The LYON & HEALY PIANO, man- 
ufactured by the world’s largest music house, from the best of 
material, is just what you would expect it to be. By examining this 
piano, you willlearn what you should insist uponinany pianoyoubuy. | 

Easy Monthly Payments if desired. 


given for testing the piano no matter | | 
whether you buy or not. So write to- | 


SWISS 


Embroidered 
Robes and Waists 


Highest quality. Newest designs 


Direct from the manufacturers 


Samples and Fashion Plates 


Sent free on request 
E. Vollenweider & Co.,104 Fifth Ave., N.Y. City 


FACTORY: St. Gall, Switzerland. 











day for catalog and mention the music. 


23-68 E. Adams St. LYON & HEALY 





Chicago 





















= fR\Mizpah’ Valve Nippl 
; Mizpah’ Valve Nipples 
y Make Nursing Easy | 
Patent valve and inside ribs prevent col- 1 Oo Cc E N T Ss P E R R Oo L i, 
lapsing. No swallowing air; no wind in ALL SIZES 
stomach; nocolic. 10cat all druggists. Where Mien PRINTS, BROWNIES, 3c; 
infant foods are used a larger puncture in the x3%4,3%=x 4, 4c; 4 x 5, 3a, 5c. 


\ nipple is required. In ordering state whether 
i for milk or infant food. 

1 FREE: A ‘‘Mizpah”’ Nipple to any mother sending 
4 ¢ us the names of 3 friends who have babies, 


The Walter F. Ware Co., Dept. H, Philadelphia , 


Send BE a o negatives and we will print them without 


charge as a sample of our work; we are film specialists 
and give vou better results than you have ever had. 
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Gai wos an crak atch a 


F you whoare grieving over the sufferings which the 
heated season has caused your baby, could read what experienced 

Doctors write us about the effect of Ridge’s Food on just such ailments, 

you would take new heart and hope. The following, for example, came to us 


all unasked. Read: 


From Dr. *, Derby, Vt.:—‘‘I have used the samples 
you sent me of Ridge’s Food, and can advise that it 
seems to be just what has been wanted in Summer- 
Diarrhoea in infants and young children.”’ 








From Dr. *, St. Joseph, Mich. :—** 1 have just had 
excellent results in feeding twin eighteen months’ old 
boys with Ridge’s Food during a severe dysentery.’’ 

A Detroit Doctor* says:—‘* During the past 30 years 

A Worcester Doctor* writes :—‘‘I have every confidence 1 have frequently prescribed Ridge’s Food and it bas 
in Ridge’s Food both for infants and invalids. Have never belied my faith in it as a perfect food for chil- 
used it ever since it was introduced into America. It dren. It does not cause gastric disturbance as it is 
has always proven a success in my use. It saved the non-irritating, is tasty and easily digested.”’ 


life of a child last summer during the severe heat of m 
(*Names given on request. Not printed here because we have 





1911. It saved the life of my daughter when an infant 
nearly forty years ago.”” no right to burden wur friends with uninvited correspondence. ) 





Right feeding is the one important baby problem; on it de- 
pend his happiness, growth, comfort and sleep. Natural food, (L. H. J.) RIDGE’S FOOD CO., Boston 
or a truly scientific substitute for nature’s diet, is generally 
all that is needed to bring back health and strength. Ridge’s Mrs 
Food is rightly called ‘‘ The Correct Milk Modifier,’’ because ; 
added to fresh cow’s milk it makes a food which meets every 
natural need. Send the coupon for large free trial package. Address - 


RIDGE’S FOOD CO., 242-258 Dover St., Boston, Mass. 


— 
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193 pleasing designs of 
Heisey’s. 


Trade Mark 


Glassware 


together with its 
crystal-like clearness 
always make the 
table inviting and 
Snr? add savor to the 


393 
SUGAR food. Quality and 


393 
CREAMER 















is the lowest priced glass- 

ware made. It is for sale 

only by the best crockery 

and department stores. 

Write for a free copy of 
our “Handbook for the 

LONG STEMMED 

ICE -_ Hostess. 


nr h A.H. Heisey & Co. 
{ Dept. 31 Newark, Ohio 
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No More Dread of 
Dressmaking Days 


O more tiresome dressing and 
undressing a dozen times a day 


for “try ons.’’ You can rid yourself 
for all time of the vexations of dress- 
making by owning a 


Seea Form 


The Pneumatic Dress Form 







Makes home dressmaking a 
pleasure. The most simple, 
sensible and serviceable dress 
formever devised. Reproduces 
any form with looking-glass 
fidelity. Telescope Standard 
Rod adjustable to any height 
for draping skirts. When not in 
use, the little box base holds 
it all. Weight complete, 10 Ibs. 
Write for new, interesting booklet, ‘‘It’s You,’’ 
containing fuli description and prices. 


The Pneumatic Form Co. 
750 Pneu Form Building, New York 


557 Fifth Avenue, near 46th Street 
Sold in many first-class stores 


EIS FOUNDATION 
GUMBAC “scavvops 


" FOR HAND EMHROIOT HY 


You 






















Experienced 

For the ynexperiencea Needlewoman 

Byth want to save money. Both want to 
savetime. ReisGumbacScallopsdoaway 
with stamping and padding and basting. 
Made of insoluble chemical composition 
which will not discolor or injure the most 
delicate material. Launders perfectly. 
Does not turn yellow, does not break 
apart, does notlose shape. Lasting satis- 
faction. You can get any size or stvle of 
scallop you wish, 26kindsinall. Moisten 
the gummed back, press in place, button- 
hole stitch over. No danger of shifting 
while working. No longer chance-work 
in getting your scallops even and clean- 
cut—nor is trained experience necessary. 
Send for sample strip of Scallops and 
your initials in Foundation Letters for a 
2 cent stamp and your dealer’s name. 


G. Reis & Bros., 636 B'way, N.Y. City 
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‘She was mine; she is still mine!’ persisted 
Mr. Postlethwaite. ‘‘ Marie! I implore you 
to disclose the truth! Am I not right?” 

““Remember, child, duty above all else,” 
urged Mrs. Harper. 

The girl looked up, her tear-wet eyes dark 
with doubt. ‘“‘How can I decide wh-when 
they’re both here?”’ she sobbed. 

“Rosemary!” cried Lancing in reproachful 
amazement. He knelt and clasped the hand 
on which sparkled the diamond ring. ‘‘Have 
they driven you distracted? You’ve broken 
off with him; you’re wearing my ring now. 
Duty? Yes! to me, to the man you love as he 
loves you. Tell them, as you told me this 
morning, once for all!” 


re a moment she gazed confusedly into his 

ardent, reproachful eyes as if dazed by the 
vehemence of his appeal. Then the cloud 
lifted and the lovelight glowed out at him 
from the tender gray eyes. “No!” she 
whispered. ‘‘ You said for me to say nothing; 
that you would explain.” 

‘“So that’s what it was!’ snapped Jane. 
‘“‘We’re waiting to hear from you, sir. She 
came marching home this morning with her 
dress all torn; and when we asked questions 
she flew into a rage and sulked in her room all 
day. When she did come flouncing out first 
she mocked us in her impish way and then she 
fell to whining and making believe she didn’t 
know anything about it.’ 

“Tt was my fault that I did not come back 
with her regardless of my face.” 

“‘What’s the matter with your face?’”’ 
demanded Jane. “I thought it looked queer.”’ 

“Connors and I had a dispute.” 

“You fought him?”’ shrilled Jane. ‘‘Shame 
on you!” 

“Disgusting! Brutal!” minced Mr. Postle- 
thwaite, raising his white hands. 

“Frank! I should not have thought you 
would have allowed that reckless boy to taunt 
you into fighting him!” remonstrated Mrs. 
Willet. 

“Of course he did, Mamma!” cried Rose- 
mary, springing up in angry protest. ‘‘That 
impudent fellow insulted me, and Frank beat 
him so hard he ran away.” She whirled about 
to confront Mr. Postlethwaite. ‘‘As for you, 
don’t you ever again call the gentleman to 
whom I’m engaged brutal, else I’ll box your 
ears! Keep still, Jane. Not another word!”’ 

Even the redoubtable Jane recoiled as the 
girl stamped her foot in a paroxysm of hysterical 
frenzy, her gray eyes blazing with passion. 

“Rosemary!’’ Mrs. Willet endeavored to 
pacify the girl. ‘Don’t give way, dear! 
Control yourself.”’ 

“How can she when they’ve maddened 
her?” replied Lancing. He grasped the arm of 
the frantic girl and led her to the door. ‘‘ Come, 
dear! We'll go outside, away from them.” 


IS voice and touch calmed her, but she was 

still trembling when he led her out into the 
garden. Twilight had faded into night, and 
when they passed out of the glow from the 
windows the darkness closed about them and 
hid them from prying eyes. 

Lancing drew her to him and bent over to 
kiss her tense face. ‘‘There, dearest!’ he 
soothed. ‘‘It’s all right now.” 

“It’s awful!” she gasped. ‘‘TI’ll fly to pieces! 
I hate them for the way they’ve tormented 
me!” 

“Don’t think of them. Think of me, darling. 
Tell me you love me. 

She clasped her hands about his neck, and 
her voice thrilled with tender passion: ‘‘My 
lover!” 

He strained her to him, and for a time she 
clung to him in equal rapture. Gradually her 
clasping fingers relaxed, and she lay in his 
arms exhausted. ‘‘Darling!’’ he whispered. 
“This nagging is more than you can bear. 
I must take you away from them. You must 
marry me at once—tomorrow.” 

At the word she began to tremble and tried 
to thrust herself from him. ‘ Please let me go!’’ 
she begged in a frightened tone. 

‘**Let you go, darling?” he asked, amazed at 
the request. ‘‘Not until you have told me: 
When shall we be married?” 

“Oh, it’s cruel of you to hold me,” she 
sobbed. ‘‘To take advantage of me when 
I couldn’t help myself!” 

““Advantage, Rosemary? You're trying to 
tease me again. No, I'll not let you go, never! 
You are mine, darling, mine! I shall hold you 
fast always!” 

“Oh, dear!’ she moaned. ‘What have I 
done? Please let me go. You frighten me so! 
You are holding me. I didn’t say you could 
hold me.” 

“You little pretender! and you with your 
arms around my neck not a minute ago.’ 

“Oh, no, no! surely not that; I couldn’t 
have done that,’’ she panted. “You don’t 
understand! It—it wasn’t I; really it wasn’t.” 

‘““Wasn’t you?” 

“‘I—I mean I don’t remember. That’s why 
it startled me so. 

‘““Remember? What don’t you remember?” 

“Tt’s so—queer. It’s always happening 
now. It puzzles and frightens me so when 
I—forget. I can’t understand it.” 


TO WONDER, the way they’ve teased 

iN and nagged and misled you. But you 

know how I love you in spite of all your fickle- 

ness and caprice. You know you can trust me. 
So tell me everything. I will help you.” 

*You—you'll think I’m insane.”’ 

“No!” he rejoined, tightening his clasp as 
if to hold her from being torn away. ‘‘ That 
black scoundrel has suggested it to frighten you 
away from me. You must tell me everything 
W hat about your forgetting?” 

‘“T—]’m ashamed to tell. Not even Mamma 
knows. They all know I do queer things, but 
they don’t know it’s because I forget. If you 
knew how it has made me suffer! I have to 
lie and deceive and pretend and es 

“What did you forget last? You must make 
things clear so that I can help you.” 

“If you only can! I’ve been afraid to tell 
any one, but you’ve been so kind to me. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 77 
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Made From Long Fibre Cotton 


Crown Jewel Cotton Batting is made from the choicest long fibre 
cotton, thoroughly cleansed and purified, naturally white so that 
bleaching isunnecessary. “The bleaching destroys the fibre and elas- 
ticity. Crown Jewel is the softest, purest batting you can use. 
This high quality cotton batting enables you to make light comforters 
and quilts and yet secure greater warmth than from heavy, clumsy 
bed clothing made from bleached, short fibre or shoddy cotton. 
Besides, you have the assurance that your bedding is clean, sweet 
and sanitary. In making your.comforters, stitching or sewing together 
of the uniform layers is not necessary because the long fibre cotton 
has sufficient strength to prevent separating, knotting or bunching. 
Be sure you see the Crown Jewel trade mark. 


One Roll Furnished FREE 


To ascertain if this advertisement is read, we will furnish one roll 
Crown Jewel Cotton Batting FREE to everyone sending us ten Crown 
Jewel trade marks cut from wrappers of Crown Jewel batting. 

Ask your dealer—if your dealer hasn’t Crown Jewel,write to us giving 
dealer’s name. Descriptive Booklet free on request. 


ROCK RIVER COTTON CO., JANESVILLE, WIS. 



















Cut Tas Coal Bill! 


Get An Even, Steady Heat on 
Coldest, Zero Days 

If you're building or remodeling—or dis- 

} satisfied with your old heating system — write 

Ice | today for our free illustrated book on the 


Honeywell Method of Heating. Solve next 
Sheets and 


Winter’s heating and health problems right 
Pillow Cases 


now. Learn how to make any new or old hot 

water heating plant efficient, economical, 
satisfactory. Let us tell you about the 

The stay-white sheets and pillow cases 

that make a housewife proud of her beds. 

Smooth, easily laundered and very durable. 


LIONEYWELL SYSTEM 
re OF HOT WATER HEATING 
Sold by the Yard or Made Up iia 
Made by Naumkeag Steam 


Installed at lowest cost, very 
Cotton Co., Salem, Mass. 


economical in operation—of sight- 
ly appearance, It delivers heat to 
PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
Boston 


radiators quickly, and provides a 
New York 
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maximum range of water tem- 
perature from 85° to 240°. Saves 
cutting floors. Prevents water boil 
ing in heater. Eliminates freezing 
pipes. Gets full quota of heat from 
every ounce of coal. Damper and 
draft regulated automatically. Write 
today, or ask for free illustrated 
catalog telling all about the Honey- 
well System. 


Honeywell Heating Specialty Co. 
201 Main St. Wabash, Ind. 






































Protect Baby’s Mattress 


with Stork Sheeting, waterproof. Will 
not sweat or irritate the skin. White, 
dainty, pliable. Easily cleansed. Per yard 
36inches wide, $1.00: 54inches wide, $1.50. 

Get the Genuine. STORK is our registered 
trade-mark and exclusive property. Insist on 
seeing it on the goods you buy. If your dealer 
hasn't STORK goods we will mail them on receipt 
of price. Send for free booklet. 

THE STORK CO., Dept. 1-8, Boston, Mass. 
Makers of Stork Pants, Stork Raby Shoes and 
































First Aid Always,— 
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keeps little hurts from getting big 
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RUST- PROOF 


The soldered ends can’t 
catch or scratch—cushion 
ends easily sewed through 


























3 ona card 10c 
White or black at 
notion counters 


Joseph W. Schloss Co. 
5th Ave. & 21st St. 
New Yor 


Here is the girl who won renown 
Through this exquisite Paris gown 
Tis “Sida"FLOSS so wondrous bright 
Makes any gown a chic delight. 


Sida .. 
Floss 


Soft 
YTS eet ts 
Beautiful 


‘BEST for EMBROIDERY: 


All Shades at 
Your Dealer 





























Joseph W. Schlow Co 
151 Fifth Avenue 














Cooking 
in Guernsey is 
the vogue everywhere 


Clever housekeepers are using this beautiful and 
inexpensive earthenware to prepare dinners that 
are different — distinctive. 

“*For a change’’ some eve- * 
ning prepare your steak ina | 
Guernsey Casserole; your po- | 
tatoesina GuernseyAuGratin | 
Dish. Then for dessert have 
a golden-brown custard in 
Guernsey Custard Cups. Serve 
them right from the stove in 
the same dishes. 





Your foods will betwiceas | NY 
appetizing, forin Guernsey all ° ‘i¢ 
their flavors are retained. ; iN i 
Send 6c _ in stamps for this aS 
attractive Recipe Book. It tells aii 


all about casserole and au gra- 
tin cooking. Write today. 


Tue GUERNSEY EARTHENWARE Co. 


Guernsey. 
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Brown — White 


Made to fit metal receivers of every size. , Ay 
For sale at most good stores— look for “GISTER® 
the name on the bottom of every piece. 











We Trained These Three Nurses in Their Own Homes 
Miss Z, N. Baker, Spokane, Wash., is in charge of the 
Nursing Department of a Salvation Army Maternity Home. 
Miss B, M. Emberg, Lowell, Mass., writes, ‘I receive $15 
ul $18 a week and have had more work than I can do." 
Mrs. W. N. Barbour, No. Attleboro, Mass., writes, ‘‘With 
the knowledge obtained from the lectures I have been able 


to take difficult cases and hold a responsible position in an 
institution." Her physician writes us, ‘She has been a very 
eflicient and faithful nurse."* 

Our method of home training has enabled thousands of 
women, with and without experience, to earn $10 to $25 a week 
as Ntrses, Send fora copy of ‘‘How I Became a Nurse’ and 
our Year Book explaining method; 248 pages with intensely 
interesting experiences by our graduates. Elevemth Year. 


The Chautauqua 
School of Nursing 


315 Main St. Jamestown, N. Y. 








WHICH ONE? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 76) 


It’s been. going on for months: Just now, this 
evening, I suddenly found myself in the parlor 
with Aunt Mirah and Jane and Arthur and 
Mamma, and they were telling me—all of 
them except Mamma—that I was a wicked, 
deceitful girl. I had a diamond ring on my 
finger. It’s—yes, I can feel it there still. 
I didn’t know anything about it, but when 
I told them so Jane said I was lying. Then 
they asked me questions about going out and 
getting my gown torn, when I didn’t go out at 
all—that is, I couldn’t remember going out. 
Then you came and said it was your ring, and 
put your hand on my head and said I—I’d 
told you I loved you, when I hadn’t at all.” 

“ Rosemary!” 

“Oh, I know there’s some terrible mistake. 
But if I did tell you, I didn’t remember and 
I don’t now!” 

“Go on,”’ said Lancing. 

“Then all at once it was dark and I felt 
somebody holding me. I was dreadfully 
frightened and ashamed, and I tried to get 
away. Then you spoke so I knew it was you, 
and I think I remember everything since.” 

“Good Heavens!” muttered Lancing. “So 
that’s it—amnesia. Don’t you worry any 
more, little girl. You’re not going insane. 
It’s simply that your memory is out of gear. 
You’ve been forgetting in chunks instead of in 
little separate bits as people usually do.” 

“Oh!” she sighed. ‘‘That is sucha relief! 
I thought I must be mad. But, just the same, 
it’s very embarrassing. I—Arthur never 
kissed me, only on the cheek. Since I’ve 
known you, the times you have been present 
when I begin to remember you’ve spoken to 
me in such a—a disturbing way. And I’m so 
ashamed to be here with you now holding me 
in this way! Won't you please let me go?” 


é ee situation dawned upon him in full 
clearness. ‘‘Good Heavens! Can it be 
possible? You can’t remember! You don’t 
know anything about when— why, it’sas if you 
were another girl, your own twin sister! To 
wake up, as you call it, with this - #4 

“Arthur never em-embraced me!” 

“Hedidn't? Well, I’m embracing you, and 
what’s more ——”’ 

““No,no! Let me go, Mr. Lancing, please! ”’ 

But he held her fast and bent to kiss her, 
not on the cheek. She did not struggle to 
escape, but her lips trembled and were cold. 
“Darling,’”’ he said, ‘‘that is the seal of the 
bond between us. My ring ison your finger 
and my kiss is en your lips. Why should you 
shrink from me? You are my promised wife. 
You love me, darling—you know youlove me.”’ 

“IT believe now what you said about its 
being a mistake, my feeling for Arthur. When 
you speak to me in that deep, soft tone = 

“It’s your love, darling. It remembers and 
it is trying to make you remember too.”’ 

“If you keep saying all the time that I—I 
love you, per-perhaps I shall.” 

““Not ‘shall,” but ‘do’! You love me, 
sweetheart. You know it now and I know it. 
That is settled. But we must have no more 
uncertainty. It must be ended at once. Let 
me tell them we are to be married tomorrow.”’ 

“But I can’t! I can never marry you!” 

“Rosemary, you admit that you love me.”’ 

“It’s because I love you that I realize how 
very wrong and wicked it would be for me to 
marry you—or anybody.” 

“Wicked? How wicked?” 

“ Because, if I’m not insane, at least there 
is something the matter with my mind—this 
forgetting.”’ 

‘*That’s nothing, now that I understand it. 
Ten to one it can be cured easily. You'll be 
all right as soon as I take you away from all 
that perplexing talk and nagging.” 

“Yet if I shouldn’t get well? If I should 
get worse? | forget now more than [| used to.”’ 

“You'll not get worse, I’m sure.”’ 

*“ButI may. You do not realize how serious 
itis. It’s as if I went to sleep or took ether; 
and then I come to, maybe hours after, and I 
don’t know what I've said or done in between; 
so I have to read people's faces and guess and 
pretend and evade.” 

** You'll not have to pretend with me, dear.” 








‘“( “AN you believe I'd spoil your life, sacrifice 
your career—that I'd let you bind your- 
self toa woman who, if not insane, is obsessed? ”’ 

**Sheer fancy!” 

“*No, the truth, the horrible truth! 
it only too well. Iam obsessed.’’ 

“You've been hypnotized by that Hindu. 
It’s his suggestions that ———” 

“The holy Guru? No, oh, no! It began 
before | eversaw him, before I left home, when 
I was first engaged to Arthur.” 

“Then it’s auto-suggestion.” 

**But would I write horrid, flippant words 
in my diary, and do such things as running 
off from dear Mamma to go aboard that 


I know 


steamer? Oh, there are hundreds of things 
I could tell you about. So now, dear, I’ve 
confessed. Say good-by and go away, please. 


That will make it a little easier.”’ 

‘“Not until you have named the day, 
darling.” 

‘*That will never be. I cannot marry you. 
My heart is yours for always. But I will 
never consent to ruin your life. Kiss me 
again and—go.”’ 

** Until tomorrow.” 

**No. I must forbid you everto come again.’’ 

**Can you think I'll give you up at a word? 
Listen, you foolish child. You claim to believe 
in the wisdom of that Hindu.” 

*“Who can doubt the wisdom of the holy 
Guru!” 

‘“Then tomorrow I am going to ask his 
advice. If he tells me to come to you again 
will you consent to see me?” 

**T—yes. But he willnot. Even he cannot 
help me, else he would have done so already.” 

‘“*T can at least hope. Good-by, darling, 
till I see youagain.’”’ He kissed her cold lips, 
as she had asked him, and opened his arms. 

Without a parting word she crept away from 
him. He waited until he saw her enter the 
house. Then he turned about to grone his way 
through the darkness, troubled but resolute. 


CONTINUED IN THE OCTOBER JOURNAL 
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To Play The Piano | 





















Under America’s Distinguished Masters 


In Your Spare Time At Home 


Among all your acquaintances, who is more popular, more sought after than the 


man Or woman with musical ability ? 


No accomplishment offers so many advantages and pleasures as music. The study 
of music by the man or woman possessing musical ability adds a new charm to an 
attractive personality, so vital in the competition for attention and, social honors, 


which means success, 


No matter where you live, or what your sex, age or occupation, if you have the 
least desire to play, you can not only gratify that desire, but you will be a thoroughly 


proficient pianist if you take 


Our Student’s Piano Course 
A Complete Conservatory Course; William H. Sherwood 







Paderewski 

and other Great 

Artists Endorse 
Our Lessons 


a master musician, who obtained universal recognition as one of America’s most talented 


pianists and most thorough and successful instructors—a pupil of Kullak, Deppe an 


Liszt — 


who, in turn, received their training from Czerny, who sat at the feet of the greatest master of them all— 


Beethoven. 


The sum of this knowledge of the great masters, combined with the results of his own 30 


years’ experience as teacher and pianist, Sherwood put into imperishable form in this course of corre- 
spondence lessons, for the benefit of this and future generations. You can take these lessons in your 


own home, andin your spare time, with the same success as though you came to 


Chicago for each 


lesson. Mr. Sherwood’s methods, bothin general musical analysis and in arm, wrist and hand training 
for technique and musical expression, are many steps forward in the evolution of musical art. 


hed 
The Sherwood Normal Piano Course 
Enables Teachers To Realize Their Highest Ambition 
The musical profession greatly needs thoroughly trained men and women, both as musicians and 
teachers, No matter what your previous musical training, or what your ambitions, you cannot afford 
to fail to carefully investigate the splendid opportunity offered by our Normal Piano, Harmony, 
Composition, Counterpoint, History, Analysis and Appreciation of Music Courses to increase 


your professional ability and income. 


These courses may be taken at home in your spare time. 


More than 5000 teachers are taking our Courses of Lessons. 


Endorsed by the World’s Greatest Musicians 


Paderews 


© is known not only as one of the world’s greatest pianists, but one of the highest authorities 
regarding all matters pertaining to piano playing. 


A man of his prominence could not 


afford to give his personal endorsement to any proposition not of the very highest order of merit. Paderewski's 
endorsement alone should be conclusive evidence that our course of correspondence lessons is well worth your 
most careful investigation. Read both this and the endorsements of other recognized authorities given below. 

‘It is one of the most important additions to the pedagogical literature on Pianoforte playing published for years As an 
excellent guide for students and solid and reliable advice for teachers it is bound to become popular —the more so as it bears the 


stamp of a real pianist and accomplished musician and experienced pedagogue. 


D Director New York Sym- 
amrosc phony Orchestra : ‘‘ Your 
lessons are admirably prepared and serve 
their purpose in every particular. I con- 
gratulate you and your pupils. 

WALTER DAMROSCH." 


© the famous Composer, 
Moszkowski says of these lenouian 3 
‘* Easy to understand. They solve the 
problem of giving piano lessons by cor- 
respondence inan altogether brilliant man- 
ner. MORITZ MOSZKOWSKI." 





Teaching Music By Correspondence 
Greatest Educational Achievement 


Nearly all leading colleges have had successful correspondence courses for years. 


I. J. PADEREWSKI 


S America’s foremost bandmiaster, 
ousa well known composer, speaking 
of our work, says: ‘‘Will prove invalu- * 

able to those who embrace your system e 
of instruction. 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA." 


M Dresden Conservatory, 
Emil Sauer one of the greatest 
virtuosi of the times, speaking of our les- 
sons, says: ‘‘New, original, of great merit, 
and important value. 

EMIL SAUER.” 


It has remained, how- 


ever, for us first successfully to teach music by the correspondence method — and the ease and thoroughness 


with which our students master our lessons fully demonstrate their simplicity and completeness. 


Every diffi- 


culty is explained and the subject of each lesson made so clear and plain that anyone may readily comprehend 
it. A weekly examination or test is given on each lesson. 

That is why our courses are so far in advance of other methods. That is why our students will attain 
absolutely certain results, at less cost and in less time than can be secured by other methods of study. The 


SIEGEL-MYERS 


Correspondence School of Music 


“The Foremost Correspondence School of Music’”’ 


has successfully taught thousands of ambitious people, in their own homes, during the past nine years—mothers 
to teach their children, students to prepare to teach, teachers to increase their efficiency, men and women to 
revive their interest in music— fully satisfying the desires of each for a thorough musical education — under 


A Faculty of Eminent Teachers 
—composed of artists of international reputation, trained by the best American and European masters, each a 
specialist with years of successful teaching experience in his particular branch. No matter how far you wish to 
carry your musical studies, you will receive the best instruction obtainable anywhere. Besides piano we teach: 


VOICE CULTURE, with the aid of the Edison Phono- 
graph, by George Crampton, the noted English bari- 
tone, Concert singer and teacher of the art of singing. 
The Phonograph has made it possible for you to study 
under Mr. Crampton and receive his personal instruc- 
tion—even though you are at the other end of the 
continent — with absolute success and satisfaction. 
Endorsed by Thomas A. Edison himself. 

ARMONY, COUNTERPOINT AND COMPO- 
SITION, by Adolph Rosenbecker, Dean of the Faculty, 
and Daniel Protheroe. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC, by Frances E. Clark. 

HISTORY, ANALYSIS AND APPRECIATION 
OF MUSIC, by Glenn Dillard Gunn. 

CORNET, by A. F. Weldon. 

VIOLIN, by Arthur Heft. 

REED ORGAN, by Frank W. Van Dusen. 

MANDOLIN, by Samuel Siegel. 

BANJO, by Frederick J, Bacon. 

GUITAR, by William Foden. 


Diplomas and Degrees In Music Granted 


These honors give great prestige: First, because our Faculty is anall-star Faculty of great artists; Second, be- 
cause our standard of work is so high; Third, because our lessons are highly endorsed by so many great musicians. 


Valuable Art Catalog FREE—Mail Coupon Below 


Our valuable 80-page illustrated Art Catalog, which 
we will send you absolutely free, explains this ex- 
ceptional opportunity to study music under master 
teachers, at your home, during your spare time. It 
contains letters of endorsement from a great many 
famous authorities and from teachers and students 
who have taken our lessons — also interesting extracts 


A limited number of Partial Scholarships available to earlyapplicants. Fill in and mail coupon. 
SIEGEL-MYERS CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 265 Monon Block, Chicago, Ill. 

— SS Os OS Oe Oss iO Oe a 
Registrar: SiegelMyers Correspondence School of Music, 






William H. 
Sherwood 


Name 


Town 


Age 


from our lessons, and a fund of musical information, 
such as short biographical sketches, photographs of 
famous musicians, a dictionary of musical terms, 
a photograph of our valuable diploma and a copy 
of our ** Binding Guarantee’’ of satisfaction, etc. It 
will help you to plan your musical study. Get this 
book FREE 


265 Monon Block, Chicago, Il. 


Send beautiful Art Catalog free and full particulars regarding 4 
home music lessons. 


Street and No. 


_State 


Do you play ? Sing ? Teach ? 


Do you wish to prepare to teach ? 
Have you studied Harmony thoroughly ? 
State previous musical instruction. 


In which of above courses are you most interested? 
Ss ss ss ess es ss Ose Oe 
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A POST CARD 
gets this beautiful book of 


Mandel Brothers 


Fall and Winter 


Styles 


This beautiful catalog contains 
128 pages and shows all the new 
fall and winter styles in women’s 
and children’s apparel that will be 
in demand this season. Just say 
on a postal, “Send me your book.” 


Correct dress and economy may 
be obtained through its many sug- 
gestions. For never were styles so 
charming, so attractive, so simple, 
so beautiful. 


And there are amazing bar- 
gains. Low prices and high qual- 
ity are here brought together as 
they seldom have been till now. 
And our liberal guarantee protects 
you in every transaction. 


Nowhere else are styles shown 
that are so fascinating. In no other 
way can you buy to equal advantage. 


Such a catalog is worth paying 
for, but it costs you merely the price 
of a post card. You owe it to your- 
self to go to the little trouble of 
getting it. 


Send for it now, before you do any 
fall purchasing. Learn what hun- 
dreds know who buy from it. 


Address Dept. H 


Mandel Brothers 


Chicago i 
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IPSWICH 


| Children’s Stockings | 
No. 33 and No. 35 for 


“Our Little Men” and 
| “Our Little Women” 


| Scouting, pushmobiling, 
roller-skating, baseball— | 
every healthful sport of a |, 
red-blooded youngster de- 
mands strong, sturdy 
| Ipswich Hosiery. | 
| Made of selected strong long-fibre 














cotton yarn; sani- 
tary dye. Black 
only, 15¢ a pair. 

If your dealer 
i} can't supply you, 
| write us. 
i] 

| 

| 



















Ipswich Mills 


Ipswich, Mass. 
Many styles for 
men, women 
and children, 
12‘yc lo 50 











Bu Save money and get better quality of 
y Dress Silks, Taffetas, Satins, etc., cut 
Silks any length direct from our looms. Send 


10c for samples. 


Direct New Wash Silks for Petticoats, Waists, 

F Dresses, Negligees, Men’s Shirts. Will 
FOM = washand iron perfectly. Samples Free. 

The Expetienced CANVASSING AGENTS Wanted 


Please state if agency desired 


Mill Auburn Silk Mill, Dept. L, Auburn, N. Y. 





SHORT-STORY WRITING 








Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’s 


250- page cata we free. Write to-day 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Mr. ksenwein 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure, 


and writing of the Short-Story taught by J Berg 
Magazine 





Place, Springfield, Mass. 





HOW OTHER FOLKS 
LIVE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


Thus, too, with cloth values. Iam an expert 
on cutting a garment without waste. I pride 
myself on my “productions” with a needle. 
My daughters take pleasure in saying: ‘‘ Mother 
made it!” I have'not paid $5 a year for ‘“‘sew- 
ing”’ in five years, yet our clothes bill persists 
in being large—larger always than the schedule. 
But our position demands it. A minister must 
be well clothed or give up. The clothes bill has 
run as high as $206.60, and once as low as 
$56.38 one year, but the average is $152.17— 
the very best I can do, but that means 
economy ! 

Our ‘‘amusement” account is our greatest 
amusement—$8.39 a year average, which in- 
cludes even Christmas decorations (not pres- 
ents), baseball and everything. We find real 
fun in not being “‘ professionally ”’ amused, and 
we are happy, jolly, cheerful, without picture 
shows, and being always on a dead rush for 
something! Home has its own joys and friend- 
ships and books which leave a pleasant “‘ taste.” 

But our ‘‘Work” account shows up the 
real secret. From doing without a maid and 
a horse, with a ‘‘regular’’ washerwoman and a 
seamstress, the account dropped to $31.23 aver- 
age. When you consider that Iam a minister’s 
wife—which is a profession in itself that con- 
sumes time and heart—with a twelve-room 
house to “keep,” three females to clothe and 
‘‘wash and starch,” three meals a day to get, 
with the other regular and irregular occupations 
of a home-maker—if you know how to spell my 
meaning of economy of work you have my 
secret. I installed a motor washing-machine 
for one thing, and various other ‘“‘labor-saving 
extravagances” have proved valuable econ- 
omy. However I am always sure of the 
economy before investing. 


HE “diplomas” our children have achieved 
are the smallest part of the results. Had we 
burdened our friends with an account of our 
“loss’”’ and our sacrifices and labors of love 
(which we did not), I suspect they would have 
called us very, very foolish. ‘‘ Better put the 
children to work than to slave your life out for 
that college nonsense!”’ But we had studied 
“values,” and made our own choice. The 
effort has bound us together as a family with 
a bond of love that is compensation itself. 
Leaving the children out of the educational 
part of the results what it has all brought to me 
personally outweighs all it has cost: my own 
increased executive ability. My increased 
efficiency is not confined to making over gar- 
ments and cooking a fifty-cent beef shank 
intelligently so as to give acceptable meats and 
soups for a week; I have dared to undertake 
and capably execute larger services which I 
have reason to believe are a blessing to others. 
During this period of five years, besides 
graduating two fine students in what we be- 
lieve to be the proper way, and providing for 
the material needs of those of us at home, we 
spent $367.36 on travel and $133.62 on books 
(neither item includes similar expenses for the 
“students’’), and gave for the betterment of 
others $575.84. In other words, we truly lived! 


MO’ PHER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


Margaret felt as if she would never sleep 
again. The summer night was cool, she was 
cramped and chilly; but still her thoughts 
raced on, and she could not shut her eyes. She 
turned and pressed her face resolutely into the 
pillow, and with a great sigh renounced the joys 
and sorrows, the lessons and the awakening 
that the long day had held. 


SECOND later there was a gentle rustle 
atthedoor. ‘Mark,’ a voice whispered, 
“can’t you sleep?” 

Margaret locked her arms tight about her 
mother as the older woman knelt beside her. 

“Why, how cold you are, sweetheart!” her 
mother protested, tucking covers about her. 
“T thought I heard you sigh. I got up to lock 
the stairway door; Baby’s got a trick of walking 
in his sleep when he’s overtired. It’s nearly one 
o’clock, Mark! What have you been doing?” 

““Thinking.”’ Margaret put her lips close to 
her mother’s ear. ‘‘ Mother ” she stam- 
mered and stopped. 

Mrs. Paget kissed her. ‘‘ Daddy and I thought 
so,’ she said simply; and further announcement 
was not needed. ‘‘ My darling little girl!’ she 
added tenderly; and then, after a silence: ‘‘He 
is very fine, Mark: so unaffected, so gentle and 
nice with the boys. I—I think I’m glad, Mark. 
I lose my girl, but the re *s no happiness like a 
hi IPPY marriage, dear.” 

‘No, you won’t lose me, Mother,’’ Margaret 
said, clinging very close. ‘‘We hadn’t much 
time to talk, but this much we did decide. You 
see, John—John goes to Germany for a year, 
next July. So we thought —i in June or July, 
Mother, just as Julie’s was! Just a little wed- 
ding like Ju’s. You see that’s better than 
interrupting the term or trying to settle down 
when we'd have to move in July. And, Mother, 
I’m going to write Mrs. Carr-Boldt—she can 
get a thousand girls to take my place; her niece 
is dying to do it—and I’m going to take my 
old school here for the term. Mr. Forbes spoke 
to me about it after church this morning: they 
want me back. I want this year at home; I 
want to see more of Bruce and Ju, and sort of 
stand by darling little Beck! But it’s for you 
most of all, Mother,” said Margaret with diffi- 





culty. ‘‘I’ve always loved you, Mother, but 
you don’t know how wonderful I think you 
are ——”’ She broke off pitifully. “Ah, 


Mother!” 

For her mother’s arms had tightened con- 
vulsively about her, and the face against her 
own was wet. 

‘‘Are you talking?” said Rebecca, rearing 
herself up suddenly, with a web of bright hair 
falling over her shoulder. ‘“‘You said your 
prayers on Mark last night,” said she re- 
proachfully; ‘‘come over and say them on me 


tonight, Mother.” 
THE END 
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MESSALINE 


(TRADE MARK) 


Petticoats 











No matter how styles change, 
Halcyon Messaline Petticoats 
always follow the fashions and 
are obtainable in any desired size 
and design. 


The great advantage of 
Halcyon Messaline is that it 
costs less than real silk, looks, 
feels and drapes just like it, and 
far outwears it. 


The best petticoat manufac- 
turers everywhere make 
Halcyon Petticoats which are 
readily recognized by this label 
in the waistband: 


MESSALINE. 


The label is your guarantee of 
the. genuine Halcyon Messaline. 
Accept none without it. 


For gowns, slips, foundations, 
waists and all other messaline 
purposes buy Halcyon by 

the yard at lining coun- 

ters. Yard width, forty 

cents a yard. Seethe 

name ‘“‘Halcyon” 

on the selvage. 


% A.G.Hyde & Sons 
New York 
Chicago 


Makers of 
Hydegrade 











-The Children’s Shop ~ 


Outfitters from Birth to 18 Years 


My Fall Catalog is now ready. It will explain my 
plan of furnishing you by mail at decidedly low 
prices, the most Sanitary and Comfortable garments 
for Baby; wonderful values in Rompers, Russian and 
Blouse Wash Suits for Boys; and a most attractive line 
of Wool Dresses, School Frocks, and Party Gowns for girls 
to 18 years. Catalog profusely illustrated and de- 
scriptions are complete. Quality will interest you 
and prices are low. 


Send for FREE Catalog Today 


SPECIAL OFFER — Every mother can use 
two or more of these Infants’ Wrappers to 
advantage. I make this special price to 
encourage your consideration of my values. 
Made carefully of best quality Outing 
Flannel. Slip on Baby for playtime in morn- 
ing. Hard to soil, wash perfectly. Colors, 
white, pink and white, blue and white. 
Ribbon trimming on collar and cuffs. 
Bow at collar. Sizes 1,2,3 years. 
Offer until Sept.30, 39c each. postpaid. 

100 Stork Announcement cards No. 2, 
regular price $2.00. a till Sept. 
30, $1.19 per 100, Postpaid 

‘*Biography of ‘Our Baby’’— 
Beautifully Seontdadl Record 
Book with verse by Edmund Vance 
Cooke, regular price, $1.50. Spe- 
cial till September 30, 98c. 
15c postage. 

My outfit of 30 long or 12 
short patterns only 25c. Write 
today. Catalog is Free. 

MRS. ELLA JAMES 
{108 Union Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y. 





















Special Offer 39c 













TC 
of great interestto & 
Every Prospective Mother 


Something new— only scientific garment of 
the kind ever invented. Combines solid com- 
fort and ease with ‘‘fine form’’ and elegant ap- 
pearance in the home, on the street, and in society 
— Always drapes evenly in front and back—no 
bulkiness — no draw-strings —no lacing—no ripping 
or ba isting —Can be worn the year round. 

Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can buy the material and have them made at home. 
F Send for our Fine Illustrated Book —‘‘Fine-Form 

ree mat ernity Skirt’’—It's FREE toevery woman 
writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advan- 
tages, styles, material, and cost. Gives opinions of phy- 
sicians, dressmakers, and users. Ten Days’ FreeTrial. 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine- Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garment to your order. When you get it, wear it ten 
days, and if you don’t find it exactly as repre- 
sented, send it back and we will cheerfully refund 
every cent paid. Other Skirts — If not in need 
of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B& \W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please 
you— same guarantee.— Illustrated book free. 
Which book shall we send? Write to-day to 


\Q__ Beyer& Williams Co.,Dept.A, Buffalo,N.Y. 


































Moth- Proof Cedar Chest 


| 15 Days’ 







“ This 
magnificent, 
OTH- 
PROOF 
Piedmont Scuthern Red Cedar Chest sent any- 
where on 15 days’ free trial. Place it in yourown 
home at our expense and see for yourself what a beautiful, useful 
and desirable piece of furniture it is. Moth, mouse, dust and 
damp proof Unique Xmas Direct from factory to you at 
factory prices. Freight prepaid. Send for big 56 page illustrated 
free k showing all styles and prices and particulars of free offer. 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept.41, Statesville, N.C. 


;| Free Trial 






at Home 


Under the direction of 


(Established 1897) 


write, stating age of child, to 


HILLYER, A.B. (Harvard), Headmaster. 


Educate Your Child 


CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 


A unique system by means of 
which children from kindergarten 
to 12 years of ane may he educated 
entirely at home by the best modern 
methods and under the guidance 
and supervision of a school with a 
national reputation for training 
young children. For information 


= Calenet age 10W. Chase St.,Baltimore,Md. 








plete 
House $779 
This is one of 100 Designs 


Price includes all lum- 
ber cut to fit, hardware, 
glass, doors, windows, 
shingles, paint, nails, 
plaster-board, etc. No 
skilled labor required. 
One hundred designs. 
Prices from $125 up. 
Quick ge Guar- 
anty Gold Bond behind 
everysale. Savenear- 
ly half on usual 
cost. Investigate. 
Send stamps for 
Catalog A. 
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NORTH AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
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The Fireless of the Future 
1b WAR OF ea Ce 


Fireless Cook Stove 


It is the most solidly built, most durable, best 
looking and best cooking Fireless; the only Fireless 
made with steam valve and porcelain lining. 

We use the porcelain lining, because it saves heat 
better than any metal. It is like the porcelain lining of 
a bath tub—permanently white, easily cleaned, prac- 
tically indestructible 

The Caloric Soapstone Radiators are the best_ab- 
sorbers and radiators of heat known to science. They 
heat the Caloric ovens to a temperature of 400°. Because 
of this degree of heat you can bake and roast as well as 
steam and stew and boil. You can cook everything 
without heating the food first on an ordinary stove. 

he Caloric Steam Valve is an exclusive patent. It 
permits the excess of steam to escape, while retaining 
all the heat—thus giving you the dry heat necessary to 
brown a roast or c 

A 160-page, cloth- bound cook book is given you 
free with every Caloric. This book tells you how to 
Caloric-Cook over 300 dishes without wasting an ounce 
of food. No experiments, no uncertainty. 


Aluminum Cooking Sets FREE With Every Caloric 


These are made of the best aluminum, ang are —” 








































































designed for Caloric 
Cooking. They increase 
the utility of the Caloric 
many times. 

Let us send you our 
illustrated Caloric 
books— free. 

We have dealers in 
6,000 cities. Where we 
have no dealers, we 
ship direct and pay 
the freight 

Investigate the 
Caloricnow. Address 










THE ODORLESS 
DRESS SHIELD 


The Odorless quality of OMO 
P Dress Shields has made them famous. 


They are impervious, but contain no rubber, and 
are free from injurious chemicals. 

They are double covered, white, light in weight, 

cool to wear, hygienic, durable and easily cleansed. 

OMO Dress Shields are of the highest grade. The 
trade mark is protection against inferior quality, 

and a guarantee goes to the wearer with every pair. 


fample rair size 3 sent for 25 cents 
**OMO Dress Shield Bocklet’’ sent free 


The Caloric Company 
Dept. 2 
Janesville, Wis. 


Tailored Wash Suits 


For Girls and Boys, Ages 2 to 7 


Select in the comfort of your 
home—the distinctive Ford 
; suits, illustrated in Free Cata- 
log, give you a larger selection. 
They are generous —easy fit- 
De and finely made — give 
individuality. Dutch Romp- 4 
ers— Play Suits, Russian and * 

i Afternoon Suits of character. 
Made in light, airy, sanitary 
workrooms. Large selection 
of styles, exclusive materials. 


All remarkably well made. Y ~ ore ee 1 
ics, Se oO. Complexions, otherwise flawless, are often ruined 


Thay ave net solid by steves— by conspicuous nose pores. "The blood circulation in 
ld direct t —deli d . ‘ 
FREE to all parte of the world. the nose is comparatively poor, therefore does not keep 


Free Catalog illustrates the many the pores open as they should be. Instead they clog 


, clever styles—solve the problem of 
aving your child comfortably, dis- 


tinddvely aed entdcenlcslly dreswed. up, collect dirt and become enlarged: 
© 1912 ie Send Postal for Free Catalog today 
Ford & Allen, Inc., 178 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 











Infants’ 
Pants 


The ideal garment for babies. Worn overthe 
diaper, these dainty little garments will pro- 
tect the clothes and keep them clean and 
dry. Made from OMO Sanitary Sheeting, 
which is soft, white, odorless and abso- 
poeg water-proof. Plain or lace trimmed. 
25c to $1.00. 
: BIBS 

Made of OMO Sanitary Sheeting. Plainand 
with pocket which catches the food the 
baby spills. 15c to 50c. At your dealer's 
or write us. 


The O/\9 Manufacturing Co. 


Dept. 1, Middletown, Conn. 


Conspicuous 
Nose Pores 


How to reduce them 
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e e e ; : he Sil 
Begin tonight to use this treatment = me am! 
Wring a cloth from very hot water, lather it with Woodbury’s Facial 
How Housekeepers Soap, ne hold it to your pide ‘he at has expz 2S, 








Design No. C-104 Size 17x22 in. 
Tinted in a Combination of Delft Blue, Brown and G wen) 


When the heat has expanded the pores 
e rub in a fresh lather of Woodbury’s. Rub it in. Repeat this hot water 
Can Kill Cockroaches and lather application several times, then finish by rubbing the nose for a nN y é 


few minutes with a lump of tce. 


= : js exes ‘ This Pillow is made from the best quality of 
Easy Way to Exterminate Woodbury’s Facial Soap cleanses the pores. This treatment brings the prece gp ngs Bon hinges ; 
. erdeen Crash, the new material so admira 
These Repulsive Bugs blood to the nose and promotes a better circulation, which is just what the bly adapted to color combinations. To be em- 
—— nose needs. It strengthens the muscular fibres of the nose pores so that broidered in tones of delft blue, brown and 
. fi pa lr green. One of the most beautiful pillows we have 
At the first sign of the repulsive cock- they can contract properly. This is what gradually reduces the enlarged SveE ELON. OGEAL inclides 
roach or waterbug, get from your pores, causes them to contract, making them practically inconspicuous. One Pillow Top, size 17x22 in.—with design hand- 
, ‘: : ees : tinted on best quality Aberdeen Crash 
4 druggist a box of the genuine Stearns’ : eer ee 5 = . 4 : . 
: sete ; eae Joodbury’s Facial Soap costs 25c. a cake. No one hesitates at the One Pillow Back. ‘ 
j Electric Rat. and Roach Paste and eh W 0d ty y : % Ps I a t tt One Diagram Lesson—showing arrangement of 
| use it according to directions; and in price after the first cake. stitches and color combinations. 
& F i One Copy of New Premium Art Book. 
eH a Ries Bens St bes: For 4c. we will send a sample cake. For 10c. samples of Woodbury’s 6 Skeins of Richardson’s Mercerized 
‘ 7 2 ro eg hs food ai love Facial Soap, Facial Cream and Powder. For 50c. a copy of the Woodbury Cotton Floss. == Price of outfit 
' does not blow into the food like powders. as 5 v8 - . complete, PoSTtAGE PREPAID, only 
a ‘ i : fi Book and samples of the Woodbury preparations. Write to-day to The Andrew 
} Stearns’ Electric Paste is sold on guar- 


ge : rgens Co., Dept. A, Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, O. 
antee of money back if it fails to exter- Jorg Co., p » Spreng Gre . : : 


es ? 
Eicon Gens, asia Richardson’s 
minate cockroaches, rats, mice, etc. 7 
Sold by druggists and general stores every where or Mercerized Cotton Floss 


sent by EXPRESS PREPAID on receipt of price. Be 3 & F » ‘ ‘ ‘ = 
sure to get the genuine; 25c and $1.60. Stearns’ Electric is the Fast-CoLor Mercerized Cotton F loss. We 
Paste Co., Chicago, IIl. are making this Special Offer in order to introduce 
Richardson's Mercerized Cotton Floss into every 
- home in America. Write today; ; This 


GREATEST ; don't delay. 


is YOUR opportunity to secure this beautiful Pillow 














































We, the manufacturers of 
theWi ing Pianos for 44years, 

Ww pe A you a genuine Wi ing Piano or Wing Player Piano with- 

out one cent from you—we even pay ald freight, NoC.O.D. 

—No obligations. Use the superb Wing in your own home for 
4 full weeks absolutely free, and then if you don’t like it, return 
ittous 47 OUR EXPENSE or keep it at the rock bottom 
price —exactly the same price the dealer must pay. 


7 Big Piano Book FREE 


Send your name and address for big 156 page BOOK OF COM- 
PLETEINFORMATIONABOUT PIANOS—F¥reeand post- 
paid —also beautiful Art Catalogue and full particulars of our 
amazing free shipment offer on the Superb Wing. Write sow. 





' . : - ara ca on a remarkable offer. Enclose ONLY 25c (stamps 
4 of all For sale by dealers eve rywhe re or silver) and the name of your dealer and we will 
i . ; mail the outfit, complete, FULLY PREPAID 

4 Piano Offers The Woodbury Book—Second Large Edition Richardson Silk Co. ee toe the 

) Here is positively the This book gives just the information you want about the 

R: biggest offer ever made skin and how to care for it: the five functions of the skin; 
P inthehistoryofthe piano scientific facts about its needs; five ways of using soap; 
; ee ee a etc., etc. Sold direct for fifty cents. Mail this coupon EVERY WOMAN NEEDS ONE 
40 sunaets Gealann for a copy. With every copy we send samples of the 
Woodbury preparations without extra charge. AT 50 CENTS A WEEK 


Here is a chance to obtain, on the easy 
Payment PLAN, our $15 Guaranteed 
Dress Form, for $3 down and $2 per 
month, which is only 50 cents a week. 


THE VENUS Automatic 
Adjustable DRESS FORM 


is the latest, most improved dress form on the 
market. It can be adjusted to more than one 
hundred different sizes or shapes. Neck, bust, 
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‘i soe & oe eet very ton map. ne - fry oa oe Mp een ——- t 
: ‘ and we will ship to you a 
ep 6 ve. and t., New York City ‘ once our VENUS DRESS FORM, allowing 
you six months to pay for it. Money gladly 
vr refunded if the VENUS FORM does not exactly 

I Delone ‘ — y reproduce YOUR figure. 
: Write TODAY for illustrated booklet, de- 
ELONG = = ‘Hae RPIN: \ i scribing in detailour VENUS DRESS FORM. 

crs 
JET 2 JAPAN Acme SALES Co. Dept. F Bristo 











A Salary for Your Spare Time 


Andrew Jergens Co. 


























































| If Dept. A, Spring Grove Ave., CINCINNATI, 0. Thousands of women have more or less time on their hands 

: you ’ - which they would like to turn into money. If you have the 
i 0 ean ' desire, we can supply the opportunity. _ 

fs smooth, »* I enclose for the Woodbury samples; We want representatives in every town in the country to 

, strong hair - look after our local nannies work this Fall — to for- 

All Sizes; pins, thatCAN- or = for the Woodbury Book and samples of the ward renewals and to send new orders for The Ladies 

All NOT slip, get the Woodbury preparations cape Ly grand oad The safeeiing Racning deg Fer 

work we will pay a salary and commission. If you 

Dealers PACKAGE WITH have some time on your hands and want to convert it into 


THE WHITE BAND. o 


THE DE LONG HOOK & EYE CO. 
640 N. Broad 8t., Philadelphia 


Name. ——————— money, send us a line of inquiry. 


A Divisi 
Address_— ; City and State a PORSY Seerneren 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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is T SEEMS to be human nature to overlook the things that and entertainment we are in the mood to hear. St 

are right around us. We too often look outside for pleas- The Victor is the ‘‘open sesame” that admits you to the a 
A ure and amusement when we have them, or can have them, enjoyment of all the world’s best music. It brings to you 


right in the home. 


We neglect the opportunities to be entertained and uplifted by 
the world’s best music—regretting, perhaps, that we don’t live in the 
big musical centers, when as a matter of fact we can all make our 





' ©he “open sesame” SA E 
17 to the world’s best music i SS 


homes musical centers, where we can enjoy at will whatever music place to live. 


HE mere title of Caruso’s 
new composition, ‘Dreams 
of Long Ago”, has a charm to 
itthat makesyoufeel youwant 
to hear it, aside from the fact 
that you are naturally curious 
to get acquainted with the 
great tenor’s latest essay into 
the field of composition. This 
pleasing ballad has been sung 
with great success for several 
months in the production of 
Coruse “The Million” at one of New 
York’s playhouses, but it 
takes ona new charm when you can hear it sung by the 
composer himself. You get an absolutely correct inter- 
pretation, and there is certainly no more wonderful 
voice to sing it than that possessed by Caruso himself. 
And after listening to this dainty ballad you'll be 
ready to enjoy another record in English— this time 
an old favorite, a splendid rendition of Sullivan’s im- 
mortal ‘Lost Chord’. The great tenor recently 
thrilled a vast audience when he sang this number at a 
concert in the Metropolitan Opera House, and you'll 
experience some of the thrill too, as he takes the great 
climax with all the power of his magnificent voice. 





Victar Red Scal Records 88376 and 88378. 12-inch, $3 each. 


, HILE the story of Rigoletto, adapted from Hugo’s 
drama, Le Roi s’amuse, is rather repulsive, Verdi 
endowed his score with an abundance of exquisite melo- 
dies, among them the well-known and universally 
admired “ Rigoletto Quartet’’ sung in Act IIT. 

This famous number is undoubtedly the most bril- 
liant and musicianly of all Verdi’s concerted pieces, 
and the contrasting ecmotions—the tender addresses 
and coquetry between the Duke and Maddalena in the 
inn, and the heartbroken sobs of the betrayed Gilda 
and the awful cries for vengeance of her father, Rigo- 
letto, outside the inn—are pictured with the hand of a 
genius. The blending of the four parts and the superb 
climax make this quartet one of the most striking of all 
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Rigoletto Quartet tet il “Font 
Bes 








Other selections among the Victor 


Meet Me Tonight in Dreamland 


, ¢ elas eS oe (Whitson-Friedman) John Young | ,)._. we 
16833 } To the Strains of That Wedding March 10-inch $0.75 
oy "iene oe (Kahn-Leroy) Billy Murray |} 
Dear Delightful Women (Rubens) ) 
16872 ; . Reinald Werrenrath and Victor Chorus } 10-inch 75 


Luxemburg Waltz (Lehar) Whistling 
Don’t Wake Me Up, I’m Dreaming 


880 , ea Sas P ; seit 10-inch 75 Records. 
— Hold Me Just a Little Closer (\ on Tilzer) New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of 
{ Re. ee eres ae, aren ate 1 a ag ae “That Girl” Quartet each month. 
16995 f Schubert's Serenade, Violin, flute, harp . Neapolitan Trio \ 10-inch .75 Always use Victor Needles to play Victor Records— 
~ | Titl’s Serenade, Violin, flute, harp . Neapolitan Trio { there is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


31842 Blue Danube Waltz (Strauss) 
31843 Gems from “Carmen” (Bizet) 

Victor Light Opera Company 
74135 Thais—Intermezzo (Massenet) Violin 


oo ee a oe ian ewe i2inch 1.50 





(Whitson-Ingraham) Walter Van Brunt 


Lyric Quartet 12-inch 1.00 


12-inch 1.00 


operatic numbers, and the Victor Opera Quartct has 
given a beautiful rendition of this masterpiece. 

It is a record that should be in every collection of 
Victor music; that will be a delight to the lover of the 
light classics as well as to the opera enthusiast. And 
it will readily find its way into every collection, for 
though the rendition is worthy of a quartet of grand 
opera singers, it is issued at a popular price. 


Victor Purple Label Record 70073. 12-inch, $1.25. 


enore 








SMerhert Mormack — NWerrenrath Pryor 


ATOMA isa thoroughly American opera—written 

and composed by Americans, and with its scenes 
laidonAmerican soil. It treatsof one of the most roman- 
tic periods of American history—the days of Spanish 
rule in California—and the characters comprise Indians, 
Spaniards and pioneer Americans. And into the score 
Victor Herbert has woven the music of all three 
nationalities, and all three are represented in the four 
records of the Victor Natoma scries so far issued. 

The weird ‘Dagger Dance”’ is based on Indian 
melodies which Mr. Herbert had collected for years, 
and it is strikingly played by Victor Herbert's 
Orchestra under his own personal direction. 

Paul’s great address, ‘‘No Country Can My Own 
Outvie’’, is an inspiring American number reverberant 
with patriotism, and it is splendidly sung by John 
McCormack, who created the part of Paul with 
immense success. 

The famous serenade, ‘‘ When the Sunlight Dies’, is 
a typical Spanish number sung by the young Spaniard, 
Alvarado, when serenading the lovely Barbara. 
Reinald Werrenrath gives a tuneful and vigorous 
rendition of the air,and the delicate pizzicato accom- 
paniment representing the mandolin is especially 
delightful. 

The last of the four numbers is a superb medley of 
““NatomaSelections”’, includingsome of thechoicestairs, 
played ina masterly manner by Arthur Pryor’s Band. 

Dagger Dance —Victor Purple Label Record 70049, twelve-inch, 
$1.25. Paul's Address — Victor Red Seal Record 74295, twelve- 
inch, $1.50. Serenade —Victor Purple Label Record 60072, ten- 


inch, 75 cents. Selection—Victor Single-faced Record 31864, 
twelve-inch, $1. 


OT only is Maud Powell the most accomplished 
of women violinists, but she draws a bow as steady 
and true as any of her male colleagues and unites the 
strength and virility of a man with the refined senti- 
ment of a woman. When she plays the famous 


Guido Gialdini 
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melody and mirth in endless variety; it leads you from one ex- 
quisite musical masterpiece to another; its monthly list of new 
records presents an ever-changing panorama of noteworthy musical 
events; and all in all the Victor makes the home a more pleasant 


Victor Steel Needles, 6 cents per 100 k 
Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100°(can be repointed and 
used eight times). 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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“Zigeunerweisen”’ or Gypsy 
Dance, the marvelously beau- 
tiful composition of Sarasate, 
her brilliant rendition im- 
presses you with its strength 
and fire, veiled though it is 
by a wonderful velvet quality. 
This wild dance isan exquisite 
number, and as difficult as it 
is exquisite. It is full of strik- 
ing contrasts — the tenderly 
beautiful passage at the be- 
ginning giving way to a rapid 
movement delightful in its 

vivacity. Mme. Powell plays Ponell 

this selection with rare brilliancy and dazzling execu- 
tion, making light of its tremendous difficulties, and 





evidently getting keen enjoyment out of it. 


Victor Red Seal Record 64262. 10-inch, $1. 


OW to amuse the children has always been some- 

what of a problem, and it will be welcome news to 
every mother to know the Victor solves it in a way 
that educates while it entertains. 

Music readily helps in the process of forming the 
lives and characters of the little ones, and the special 
school records while made for school use will be found 
just as valuable to entertain and instruct children in 
the home. These special records include short rote 
songs, standard poems and jingles that every child 
should know, singing games that the children love, 
band records for marches and folk dances—numbers 
for every grade. 

These records are being used in the schoolrooms of 
more than 400 cities, besides on the playground and in 
recreation and social center work. They are helping to 
uplift the ideals and tastes of the children, and will prove 
a splendid addition to the Victor Record collection of 
every home which is blessed with children. _ Every 
mother will at least be interested in the illustrated book- 
lets telling about the Victor ‘‘educational series’’. 
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‘‘favorites 


88127 Aida—Celeste Aida (Heavenly Aida) (Verdi) Enrico Caruso 12-inch $3.00 
88138 Stille Nacht, Heilige Nacht (Silent Night) (Gruber) 


ee Ernestine Schumann-Heink 12-inch 3.00 


89001 Forza del Destino—Solenne in quest’ ora 
(Swear in This Hour) (Verdi) 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play any 
music you wish to hear, and give you a copy of the latest Victor 
monthly supplement, which tells in detail about the newest Victor 


Caruso and Scotti 12-inch 4.00 
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In Which He Tells Her How a Man Likes 


Y DEAR SUSAN: There really ought to be a law 
forbidding a ward to grow up overnight. 

Now here was I, yesterday, a perfectly good guard- 
ian from a legal point of view, honestly and conscientiously 
looking after the business interests of a small girl out in 
Nebraska, and sending checks regularly to somebody who 
was supposed to give the small girl everything she needed 
and tell her everything she wanted to know. 

And here am I, today, a 
— worthless sort of guardian 
who isn’t fit for much 
besides looking after busi- 
ness interests, and who is 
scared—downright scared, 
Susan—by the exceedingly 
nice letter he received from 
you this morning. 

So there isn’t any small 
girl out in Nebraska? 
There was one just a minute 
ago. No; it was five years 
ago that I spent Christmas 
with you — rather a larky 
Christmas as I remember 
it, Susan. I told myself 
when I came away that I 
would surely go out and 
play with you once a year— 
and I meant it; but when 
| one lives in New York and 
works for a living the really 
important things seem to 
get pushed aside. 














IVE years since that 
Christmas, Susan? I 
can’t believe it! 

You were a funny little 
thing with enormous brown 
eyes and a mouth quite 
ready to laugh, a mop of 
| curly, short hair and a tem- 
Dot says this suit was hon- per like a buzz saw. Oh, 
sacking. Anyway it was | yes, you had! I remember 
dork ue and Wooked wncas- you distinctly. And you 
ments knowing with ts Oe | Wore very short dresses that 
salt." veting,” Det sage we. 1 were covered with checked 
callie. | blue and white pinafores 

except on important occa- 
sions—and we both ate so 
much mince pie in the 
Aunt Hannah had to dose 











ee — 


pantry, Christmas night, that 
us with ginger tea. 

That’s the sort of a ward I had; but this morning along 
came a letter from a grown-up Young Person of sixteen 
who inclosed her photograph—a most astonishingly grown- 
up photograph—and said she was my ‘‘Affectionate ward, 
Susan Curtis.’’ If it weren’t that the girl in the photo- 
graph has extraordinarily big brown eyes, and a mouth 
equal to laughing at my feeblest jokes, I should disclaim all 
knowledge of her. 

With all your growing up you haven't yet caught up with 
your eyes, Susan. You'd better hurry or you'll never be 
eye size. 

Of course under the cir- 
= cumstances the whole duty 
of a guardian is something 
quite different from what 
| thought it was. Con- 
fronted by the photograph 
I should have grasped that 
fact even if you had not 
tactfully but firmly pointed 
it out to me. That last 
Christmas doll was a mis- 
take—I acknowledge it; but 
how was I to know? You 
wrote so seldom, and wrote 
| such polite, formal little 

notes, and I remembered 
that fellow mince- pie 
sufferer in pinafores so per- 
fectly, and 








"M JOKING because I’m 

ashamed of myself and 
because I’ve a lot of serious 
feelings wriggling about in 
my heart. A man always 
makes a desperate effort to 
hide any decent emotions 
he may have. 

There are lots of funny 
things about men, Susan, 
but don’t let any one tell 
you that they are a bad 
lot. They’re foolish, and 
as blind as bats, and as 
awkward as bulls in china 
shops, but not often bad; 





This dress really is a corker. 
Susan, you must have one 
just like it. 
it | knew that it was just the . 
| thing for you. It’s a dress- | and sometimes they are 








As soon as I saw 


up frock of white silk, very 
soft and not too shiny (Dot 
| calls it ““charmeuse’’). The 
plaited collar and the sleeve 
frills are of chiffon—a dull 
old blue that looks quite stun- 
ning with the white—and the 
velvet bow and girdle are of 
the same blue, only darker. 
How's that? It is what Jack 
calls “classy.” 


splendid—like your father, 
my dear. 

It is thinking about him 
that has made me serious 
under the joking, and that 
has made me ashamed. He 
was so fine and big and gen- 
erous and good, and when I 
was only a boy and needed 
a friend mightily I found 
L te | him. There never was 














another such friend, Susan. 
He was older than I by 
ten years, and wiser than 
I by all that goes to make 
real wisdom. He set me 
on my feet, stood by me, 
believed in me. 

When I heard, seven 
years ago, that your 
father had made me his 
little girl’s guardian the 
thing went to my heart. 
You see it meant that he 
still believed in me, though 
we hadn’t seen each other 
for several years. His 
lawyer forwarded a letter 
that had been left for me 
with the will; and, though 
in it your father asked me 
just to take the responsi- 
bility of looking after 
your property and leave 
everything else tothe aunt 
with whom you had lived, 
I made up my mind I'd do 
more than that for you— 
that I’d bea friend to you 
from start to finish, by 
way of paying an old debt. 

Well, I’ve made some 
money for you, but I 
haven’t done anything 
else—haven’'t even kept in 
touch with you; and now I 
think you can understand 
why I’m ashamed —and 
why, if you are as gener- 
ous as your father was, 
you will give me a chance 
to make up to you and to him for what I’ve failed to do 
before. Just give me a chance and I'll try to do better. 


























How's this for a school 
dress? It's brown in color. 
Dot says: ‘Tell her it is fine 
serge, with a white cloth 
collar bordered with brown 
velvet, and with cuffs and 
belt of the velvet.” 














OU don’t need to apologize for coming to me with your 
problems. What are guardians for? 

Thank Heaven your memories of me were of a kind to 
prompt your writing as you did. I needed waking up, but 
now I’m wide awake and I’m going to stand by, little girl. 
You and I are going to be good comrades, and though I’m 
not so wise as you seem to think I must be at thirty-eight 
I'll do my level best to help whenever and wherever you 
need help. If I don’t know the answer myself I'll go out and 
scratch around until I find some one who does. 

I'll confess, though, that you staggered me a bit with your 
main proposition. 

When I first grasped the idea that you wanted me to 
tell you what to wear I went wobbly in the knees after a fash- 
ion unbefitting a serious- 
minded, competent, 
elderly guardian. I came 
within a hair’s breadth of 
sitting down then and 
there and writing you that 
I couldn’t possibly give 
you any advice about 
clothes; but luckily I 
waited, and when the 
panic wore off I found I 
was simply seething with 
ideas about the way a girl 
should dress. 

Why shouldn't I help 
you about your clothes 
as wellas about anything 
else? Of course you'll 
get only a man’s point of 
view, but a decent man’s 
point of view about the 
girls who mean most to 
him isn’t such a bad one 
to focus from. 

I’ve heard men discuss 
and criticise the young 
girls who pass the club 
windows or flock on 
country-club grounds, 
summer-hotel verandas 
and wherever girls are in 
evidence, and I rather 

think that if the girls could 
| Dark blue serge, but not | hear the criticisms they 
j to dark, and with no purple | Would change a good many 
| init. I’m = particular about . s 
| my dark blues. Dot saysto || Of their ideas and most of 
1 their clothes. 











tell you to use “black satin 
| for trimmings and a hand- 
| But the 
| flat straps and dull gold 
| buckles are the things that 
i] 

| 





some lace collar.” ON’T worry about my 
thinking you vain and 
extravagant. Every sen- 
sible girl likes to look as 
= - J} well as she can without 
spending too much time 
and money on her clothes, and the more sensible she is the 
better she dresses on the money she can afford to spend. 
You're quite right, Susan. There’s no virtue in wearing 
ugly clothes unless it’s out of the question to get pretty ones. 
Spending good money for ugly clothes, when for the same 
money one can buy attractive and becoming ones that will 
give just as good service, is what I’d call sinful extravagance. 
Of course Aunt Hannah doesn’t know what girls wear 
nowadays, and since there’s no one else to help—well, here 
am I. You can afford to dress prettily, and we are going to 
see to it that you do; but it’s our secret, mind you—yours 
(Page 81) 


take my fancy. 


























































































See a Girl Dress 


and mine and Dot’s. Dot is Dorothy, my youngest sister. 
She’s an art student, and I want her to make sketches for 
me, and shop—I can’t shop, even for you, Susan—so I had 
to tell her. She’s tremendously interested, and I foresee 
that she’ll be interfering with my theories and putting you 
into things a man wouldn’t like, if | don’t look sharp. 

Just as an evidence of good faith Dot and I took a walk 
down Fifth Avenue this afternoon and had tea at the Ritz, 
and I’m sending you 
sketches that are the result 
of the ideas I picked up. 
Dot doesn’t think much of 
them. She’s all for queer 
things that make passers- 
by turn and stare. 

I’d loathe having people 
turn to look at the clothes 
of a girl who belonged to 
me. A man likes clothes 
that are well cut and trig 
and all together—no_hay- 
rick and aeroplane effects. 
And when the clothes are 
for a girl he wants them 
to be simple, and, above all 
things, youthful. Just sheer 
youth is the greatest charm 
in the world, Susan. Re- 
member that. It’s a thing 
most girls seem to forget, 
and their modern mothers 
don’t seem to remember 
it for them. 


























*M KEEN on belted 

coats for girls myself, 
chiefly for the reason 
that they are essen- 
tially youthful. Mighty 
few women look well in g 
them, but any girl who is 
slim and girlish can wear 
them charmingly. 

And so three of Dot’s 








Now this is what IT call 
shipshape —in a mixed tweed 
that makes one think ot 


sketches are of belted-coat woods and fields in autumn 
suits She protested but a mixture that holds dull 
£ 4 Se $ m 
ci apr) greens and reds and purples, 
eee bigece hi : but is mostly soft browns to 
leres not ning more match those eyes. 


girlish and smart-looking 
for rough-and-ready wear ieee 
thana Norfolk tweed. Are 

your eyes still brown with golden flecks in them? Yes? 
Then your tweed shall be heather colors, browns flecked 
with yellow and red and green, and even purple, all 
blended to look brown in tone. I think you must have 
that Norfolk tweed. Then there’s a dark blue heavy 
serge or hop-sacking (Dot says “hop-sacking”’), or some 
other dark blue with no purple in it, and a big collar of 
soft tan or écru, or even chamois color. I liked that idea. 
There were white collars, too, but most of them seemed 
to be dirty—and dirt is one of the things in woman's 
dress a man can’t stand. If you can’t keep a thing clean 
don’t get it, Susan, no matter how pretiy it 1s. 

Russian coats are always 
good-looking on slender 
girls, I think. Wesaw one | 

| 
| 











today with a stunning scarf 
thing around the waist, of 
soft, figured silk in rich 
colors, and there was a lit- } 
tle of the same coloring in | 
the embroidery. Dot has | 
the idea fairly well. Her | 
artistic soul approves of | 
things Russian. I 

She has made pictures | 
of some dresses | liked, | 
too, only she saystheyare | 
frocks, and she has labeled 


them with the names of 
colors and materials. I 
don’t know much 

that sort of thing. Blues 


are blue and reds are red to 
me, but they are all sorts of 
weird things to Dot; and _ | 
theonly names of materials 
I know, outside of those men 
wear, are linsey-woolsey 
and bombazine. I don’t | 
know what they mean, but 
they sound unspeakably 
hideous. Don’t they? 


about 
| 
} 





RITE me what you 

like in this lot of 

sketches, and then we will | 

get down to business about | 

ways and means. 
I'll have to run out and Haca's: Pints, ¢aminine- de 
see you this winter or I will \) scription of this: “This suit 
never know how my pet | is of cloth that color and 
theories are working out. } is trimmed in heavy black 
Incidentally I want to braid arrangements inter- 
know whether you really woven with gold. There are 
ea ce black velvet cuffs and col- 

would laugh at my jokes i ae 

- ; ar, but the tie and girdle are 
or not. None of my family of barbaric-looking silk— 
will, but they haven't orange and green and blue and 
mouths like yours. red all mixed up in the sort 
Your affectionate of design the men of the Far 

guardian, East understand so well.” I 
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Don't you like dark bronzy 
green with a glint of gold 


somewhere about it? I do. 
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About the New Paris Styles This Autumn 


mean by the word “new” the pure, unadulterated, 

newest thoughts infashions. My personal theory 
is always to take the pure, unadulterated article and 
then make such modifications, from a practical and 
economic standpoint, that we find necessary for our 
individual needs. 

Let us take tailored suits first. The newest coats 
are longer and are sharply shaped away in the front 
in what is known as the cutaway line, although it 
does not follow that all the new coats are cut on 
this shape by any means. ‘They are not tight-fitting, 
nor are they semi-fitting. They hang straight, show- 
ing the outline of the body, but not in too marked 
a way. The shoulders are cut narrower and the 
sleeves are fitted in without fullness, and are put in 
so as to give extra shoulder width. 

Many of the new coats show a high-waisted cut, 
not, of course, on the strictly plain tailored coat, but 
in the semi-dressy type made in velveteens and 
satin-wool cloths. These coats are really cut in 
body-and-skirt section, the joining of the two being 
somewhat above the normal waist-line, and yet they 
do not give at all the Empire or very short-waisted 
lines; rather they give added length to the body. 
Many of the newest coats are cut with waistcoats. 
This adds a pretty touch. Often a note of con- 
trasting color is introduced, or the only touch of 
trimming on a plain or semi-plain suit is given by 
means of these little waistcoats. 


[: TALKING to you about the new fashions I 


I;RHAPS one of the most striking points in new 

fashions is the very marked revival of the separate 
coat, not so much in the sense of its being an odd 
coat, but rather that it is separate in color and material from the 
skirt or gown with which it is intended to be worn. I say skirt and 
gown with forethought, because one coat cut by this method can 
be made to answer a double purpose. It may be worn with a plain 
skirt and shirtwaist, and again with a one-piece gown. All that is 
needed are a little planning and taste in the selection of materials 
and colors that will blend well together. Take, for example, a black 
satin-wool coat. It could be worn with a midnight-blue serge skirt; 
and for the gown a black and white wool material would look well, 
ora blue and white silk cashmere. The idea of using a satin-wool 
coat as a separate garment is one of great practicability. 

On the very smartest of dressy costumes the coat in nearly every 
instance varies in material from that of the skirt or gown. I speak 
now more of the silk, satin and velvet costumes, and not of the strictly 
tailored coat and skirt. Of course of these latter for every-day suits 
the same material is used throughout, and there is every indication 
that there will be a revival of broadcloth, and that this material 
will be quite the smartest choice. 

This revival of broadcloth means much to the woman of limited 
means, for while it is not an inexpensive fabric it is one that wears 
well and is never really out of style. Then, too, the new broad- 
cloths are so soft and pliable as to lend themselves most readily 
to the charming suggestions of drapery, seen even in the tailored 

suiis—that is, all but the mannish tailored suits, 
z which, as usual, will be severely plain. 

It is always a mistake to tamper with a 
classical precedence or costume such as these 
mannish tailored suits have become. The new 
little touches upon these are so much a ques- 
tion of detail, and show so much sanity on the 
part of fashion, that it is vastly to the credit of 
womankind that one has to look closely to find 
them. Their whole subtleness lies in pocket 
cuffs or revers, perhaps in the facing of the 
collar or the front of the coat; but there is 
nothing that stands out and seems tosay, “I am 
the only new thing in plain coats.” 


| ee coats are most graceful. They are 
draped and gathered around the form in 
classic folds, and it is difficult to define by the 
mere method of words any accurate idea of their 
exquisite simplicity and gracefulness. I do not 
wish to mislead you with the idea that they are 
easy to make; they dre simple to look at, and it 
is up to us to work out in a practical way a 
simple means of arriving at the end. I must say 
that the average woman is not graceful nor attractive looking in 
the usual heavy, bulky-looking long coat. You must agree with 
me that nine out of ten women look better in the short, plain 
tailored coats than they do in the indispensable, practical, but sadly 
unbecoming, jong ulsters. I think that the long coat should be 
quite honestly and frankly a big, roomy, loose garment, with large 
armholes that can be slipped into and out of quickly and easily, 
and, to a certain extent, folded around the body in very much the 
same way that a man wears his driving or sporting coat. 

Once you have experienced the convenience and comfort of the 
roomy long coat you will mever want to be without one, for it is 
the garment, next to your tailored suit, which fills the greatest 
needs. Therefore, because of the many purposes to which this 
general-utility garment may be put, care and discretion should be 
used In the selection of the design, color and fabric, and fortunate 
indeed is the woman who covers these points so successfully that 
the coat looks well with all her other clothes, not only this year, 
but the next year and the following year as well. This is really 
not as difficult a result to acquire as one might think, because, 
like the mannish tailored suit, the new touches on these utility 
coats arein such small details as collars, pockets 
and cuffs. Gris 
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Fora Stout Figure 





F COURSE you all want to know about the 
new full skirt, and what is to be the beginning 
and the end of the much-talked-about pannier 
skirt. Broadly speaking the idea is excellent and 
the influence it will have on the coming styles 
will be good. In the first place it means fullness, 
draperies, suppleness and ease to the outline, 
which will be more feminine and becoming than 
the perfectly up-and-down scanty lines which 
have been so sadly exaggerated in clothes for the 
last few years. 
The new skirts are still narrow, inasmuch as 
they have but scantily increased in width at the 





Classical Pannier Drapery 


Individuality in Sleeves 


lower edge; but the upper material is what affords a 
more positive impression of fullness, and they give 
great relief and fill a want in a happy way. All 
stout women and short women will at once say, 
“Oh, but these fashions are not for us! What 
would we look like in the pannier?” They are quite 
right, in one sense. They certainly wouldn’t look 
well in the full pannier skirt. But the idea of the 
pannier could be. lengthened out for them, nine- 
tenths of the fullness being omitted and simply a 
becoming amount of drapery and looseness let in at 
the proper points. 


RAPERY seems to convey to the average per- 

son’s mind the idea of extreme fullness and 
bulkiness. But quite in line with this idea are the 
materials of very soft texture such as the new wool 
silks, and even velvet and satin are of such supple- 
ness that they instinctively suggest drapery. 

The influence of the pannier toward softening the 
outline of the new clothes will be the most marked 
improvement, and for this we must give a reason- 
able amount of credit to the often absurdly exag- 
gerated pannier style. The pannier originated in the 
time of Louis XVI. It was then a thousand times 
more exaggerated than any type of the style shown 
today; and when thrashed out by the common- 
sense of a few weeks’ thought, and by ingenuity of 
workmanship, we will find ourselves with vastly 
improved outlines as far as the gracefulness of the 
new clothes is concerned. 

Even the newer skirts in tailored suits and one-piece 
gowns already reflect strongly the influence of the 
drapery universally used and accepted in many 
types of clothes. To handle the drapery well in cloth requires a 
little experience and plenty of judgment. But the fact remains 
that with a judicious amount of both these qualities the result of 
these new skirts will certainly be a good one, and one that should 
be further developed. 

One of the great master designers in Paris has brought back again 
the plaited and kilted skirts; but, under the influence of the classical, 
he has made them into slim, slender skirts which add neither weight 
nor bulk tothe wearer. The plaits, which 
are extremely shallow, are joined in a 
shaped lower section, and all superfluous 
material is cut away. 













ERHAPS nothing shows more plainly 

the broad-minded view of the present 
new fashions than dosleeves. For surely 
any one who has the opportunity of see- 
ing many well-dressed women must be 
impressed with the wide variety in ihe 
shapes and styles; and this all means 
one thing: the development of person- 
ality in clothes. 

It is possible that the original- 
shaped kimono sleeves are not 
so much worn in every-day 
clothes as are certain arrangements that 
have sprung from this style. For exam- 
ple, in blouses and in dressy gowns the 
undersleeves, not necessarily the linings, 
are cut and fitted into the armholes, while 
the oversleeves are arranged in the form 
of drapery and are cut on kimono lines. 

Then, again, in one-piece serge, heavier silk and silk-wool gowns 
the sleeves are cut with long, drooping shoulder lines, whichis nothing 
more nor less than a modified form of the kimono sleeves; and into 
these lengthened armholes, which come, I should say, from three 
to four inches below the normal armholes, are fitted the sleeves. 
Now some of these sleeves, according to the material, are put in 
quite full, like bishop’s sleeves, and are of a thinner material than 
the gown; while, again, sleeves of heavier material may be fitted in 
quite plain. 

In avery newest gown one is apt to see three-quarter-length, bell- 
shaped sleeves, with the undersleeves closely fitted or possibly made 
in the form of small puffs. The long, plain, close-fitting sleeves are 
very much in vogue for day gowns, those indispensable one-piece 
silk and serge gowns to be worn under separate coats. The sleeves 
in these gowns are quite often made of silk or satin, this same 
material being used for the soft folded girdle and sash, and some- 
times introduced intothe skirt in insert plaited sections or tunic 
bands. 


Coals are Cutaway 


HE influence of the Eastern or Oriental touch in clothes still 

remains with us. This is shown principally by the warm notes of 
rich, soft coloring; for example, in the use of old silk and brocades for 
waistcoats in gowns and coats, and very much in the quite Eastern 
arrangement of the draped sashes made of soft Eastern silks and 
finished with curiously cut old tassels and ornaments. These sashes 
are worn with many kinds of clothes, from the separate skirt and 
shirtwaist to the evening gown, and they afford endless possibilities 
for variety ina girl’s clothes—a variety that is most pleasing to the 
observer and allows of change sufficient to satisfy a young girl’s 
natural desire for many different accessories. This is indeed a 
pleasant note in the new fashions for the girl who is clever with her 
needle, and knows how effectually the appearance of a gown may 
be changed by the use of different sashes. 

It is this same influence which accounts for many of the models 
of the evening wraps, which are made in soft-figured satins and 
velvets, with many soft, harmonious colors 
combined in the making up of these garments, 
from the linings to the trimming at the wide- 
draped collars. And speaking of these reminds 
me that draped collars are quite a new thing on 
many of the tailored clothes. They are made of 
the softest satins and materials, cut in quite a few 
shapes and laid softly around the shoulders. 
There is nothing the least stiff or “arranged” 
about them, which is their charm. Of course 
they are only possible for the young, slender, 
slim-necked women, although there are still 
other ideas in fancy collars, with revers of 
silk or frills of plaited lace or chiffon, that 
the older and more generously proportioned 
women can wear. 
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(36 inches wide) 
was the first satin 
in the world to be 
guaranteed as to 
| wearing quality. It 
was the first satin to 
haveits namewoven 
in the selvage as a 
mark of identity. 


There are now 
imitators of both of 
‘these features— 
imitators who seek 
to profit by the high 
standing of Skinner's 
Satin and the good- 
will built up by our 
64 years of honest 
manufacture. 





Insist on the genu- 
ine Skinner’s Satin. 
Look for the name in 
the selvage. Don't 
be satished merely 
with seeing a red 
selvage, for unscru- 

pulous manufac- 
| turers are imitating 





our red selvage and 
weaving fancy 
4, names there. 
* ~ Beonyour guard 
a Avie 
2 and insist that 
Z the selvage contain 
@ the words ‘“Skin- 
* > . 9° 
@ ners Satin,” for 
2 Skinner’s Satin is 
" guaranteed to wear 
| twoseasons. If it does 
not, send the garment 
to any of our stores 


and we will reline it 
free of expense. 


, 















Write for samples to Dept.G. 


William Skinner 
& Sons 


Cor. Fourth Ave. and! 7th St. 





NEW YORK CITY Zz 
New York Philadelphia ” 
Chicago Boston [Zz 











Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 


Skinner’s Satin is sold by 
all First-class Dry-goods 
Stores and is used by all 
manufacturers of First-class 
Cloaks, Furs and Men’s 


Clothing. 
Thislabel isfurnished, when desired, 


to makers of ready-made garments 
for the protection of their customers: 





The Satin Lining 
in this garment is *~ 
Skinner's Satin 
AND 1S GUARANTEED 
TO WEAR TWO SEASONS 
MANUFACTURED BY 


William Skinner & Sons. 
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Avenue 


By Alice Long: With Drawings by Agnes Paterson 


HE Avenue is beginning to take 

on a distinctly different aspect 

these days. There is an exhil- 
arating touch of coolness in the air that 
hints of the approach of autumn, and 
makes walking in the brilliant sunshine 
a joy indeed. 

Gone from the windows of the smart 
shops that line the Avenue are the bath- 
ing suits and parasols and lingerie frocks 
that so recently filled them, as well as the 
flaring signs that told of wonderful clear- 
ance sales. In their places are trim coat 
dresses and simple tailored suits of serge 
and faille and satin, not absolutely new 
in line, yet with countless new touches, 
in the way of collars, trimmings and 
buttons, that offer many interesting 
suggestions for new clothes. 

On top of almost every ’bus and at 
the tables of the best-known tea-rooms 
are groups of well-dressed women and 
girls, and those who are not wearing 
pannier dresses of soft satin or crépe 
meteor—and really the pannier as 
accepted by the best-dressed women is 
not extreme—are in coat dresses of cloth. 

In the lower left-hand corner is shown 
the latest development of these practical 
coat dresses, of white serge in a fine 
cashmere-like weave. It is the long 
sleeves of white taffeta that attract 
attention immediately, as we have not 
yet grown’ accustomed to seeing sleeves of a different material. 
While the effect is odd it is rather fetching on the whole, especially 
as the taffeta is used for the Robespierre collar and cuffs as well. 

Patterns (No. 7148) for this dress come in five sizes: 34 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires four yards of 42-inch woolen 
material, and one yard of 36-inch taffeta for sleeves, collar and cuffs. 


UDGING from the models shown this is to be a great season for 

combining two materials and two colors, for one cannot walk a 
block without seeing some indication of it. For example, see the 
frock in the center of the lower group, the peplum blouse of which is 
of blue-and-white-striped silk, while the skirt is of blue serge. And 
just think of the possibilities for making over our last season’s things 
that the vogue for combining fabrics offers. There are two styles of 
sleeves: short ones if you prefer them, or very long mousquetaire 
sleeves that form a point over each hand. For afternoon wear these 
very long sleeves are in great favor, most of them finished with frills 
of plaited net or shadow lace that may be carried up the outside 
of the sleeves as far as the elbows. Plaited net and lace are quite 
expensive; but you can buy net by the yard and make the plaiting 
by cutting the net in strips the desired depth; then hem and 
form into side plaits, stitching along the top to form a heading. 

Patterns (No. 7145) for the blouse come in five sizes: 34 to 42 
inches bust measure, and patterns (No. 7146) for the four-gored 
tunic-effect skirt come in five sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist measure. 
To make the dress in the medium size requires two yards and three- 
quarters of 36-inch silk, and three yards and a quarter of 42-inch serge. 

The Robespierre collar and vest are new features that are going to 
be very smart, and patterns of these collars are mentioned in the 
“Clothes Problems” in this issue of THE JOURNAL. 


N YOUR autumn wardrobe there surely is a need that a dress 

like the one shown in the lower right-hand corner will fill ad- 
mirably. The skirt, while close fitting, gains room for freedom of 
movement by the inverted plait of the flounce. The sash and girdle 
of brilliant Roman-striped silk crépe relieve the severity of the model. 

Patterns (No. 7158) for this dress come in five sizes: 34 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires four yards of 42-inch material 
and seven-eighths of a yard of 22-inch striped silk. 























S A RULE the afternoon frocks worn 
on the Avenue, and displayed by 
the smartest couturiers, are simple, good- 
looking models, the salient features of 
which are panniers, long or short, and of 
every shape and style; but all with this 
note in common—that they are cut on 
lines that do not perceptibly widen the 
silhouette. From among the many I 
have seen the four presented on this page 
combine the greatest number of new 
features in such simple form that even if 
you are not an experienced dressmaker 
you will be able to evolve a most effect- 
ive gown without any great difficulty. 
Be sure to make it of soft material, 
though, like charmeuse, crépe de Chine, 
soft-finished taffeta, or one of the new 
soft-corded silks which wear splendidly 
and are practically non-crushable. 

There are also some soft, pliable dress 
woolens that lend themselves readily to 
the new drapery ideas. For the left- 
hand dress at the top of the page plain 
taffeta in powder blue, combined with 
flowered silk, would be dainty and not 
very expensive. Particularly effective 
for young girls and not difficult to make 
is this charming model. 

Patterns (No. 7156) for this dress come 

= in three sizes: 16, 17 and 18 years. 

7150 Size 18 years requires three yards and 

three-quarters of 36-inch plain taffeta 

and two yards of 36-inch flowered chiffon. Or it may be possible to 

use an old garment for the foundation dress and purchase new 
material for the overblouse and pannier. 

On the right of the upper group is another simple yet charming 
pannier idea intended for a dancing frock, which makes possible the 
use of such inexpensive fabrics as China silk, silk mull or batiste. 
The original was lovely in Brussels net over pink taffeta. 

Patterns (No. 7150) for this dress come in five sizes: 34 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires six yards and a half of 36-inch 
material. 


ANY women who do not like the extreme pannier effects will 

wear a model like the striped dress at the bottom of the page, 
which shows just enough drapery to break the straight scantiness of 
last season’s gowns without destroying the slim silhouette we have 
grown to like so much, since it gives us a youthful appearance we 
are loth to resign. The waist draping is quite attractive. It gives 
that subtle, intangible touch of harmony with the skirt that makes 
for good dressing. Here again is the need of soft material, as a stiff 
wiry fabric would not work out well in this design. 

Patterns (No. 7154) for this dress—closed in the back—come in 
five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires five yards 
and three-quarters of 42-inch material. 

A trifle more simple, but just as graceful and effective, is the dress 
with the drop-shoulder waist and tassel trimming. While the 
original model was of nut-brown crépe meteor it can be duplicated in 
less expensive silk and in soft woolens with or without the tassel 
trimming. Dress-weight serge or one of the new cashmeres would 
be very effective and yet thoroughly practical, and a pretty trim- 
ming would be silk-covered button molds or the stiff little milliner 
bows of silk or ribbon. 

Patterns (No. 7152) for this dress with slightly raised waist-line 
and skirt in four gores with V-shaped section ‘n front, and with or 
without the slightly gathered pannier, come in five sizes: 34 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires four yards and a half of 
42-inch material. 








NOTE—Miss Long will gladly answer any questions on advanced styles, materials 
or patterns if you inclose a stamped, addressed envelope for reply. Address Miss 
Alice Long, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 





f 





DATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for all the designs 

shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each 
number, post-free. The amount of material required for the 
various sizes is printed on the patlern envelopes. Order from 
your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by 
mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure for the waist and 
dresses, and waist and hip measures for the skirt, and inclos- 
ing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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The best suit you 
ever saw at $25 


Look at the picture. 

All the new style tendencies charm- 
ingly expressed. 

The longer coat —the five button cut- 
away effect — 


The fashionable silhouette. 

Yet not a single touch you could call 
‘*©extreme.”’ 

And then— look at the suit itself. 

When you examine it closely, notice 
the fine material it is made ot—the 
superior quality of the lining. 

When you see how caretully it is 
finished in every little detail — 

You will understand why the makers 
so liberally guarantee your satistaction for 
two full seasons. 

But— you will be especially pleased 
with the price. 

Thirty-five dollars would seem cheap 
to you for this suit. 

And it will cost you ten dollars less. 

At $25.00 which is this suit’s price— 
you have rea//y saved $10.00. 

Saved it right at the season’s start. 

This is ove of the many fall Wooltex 
models. 

If your new garment be Wooltex — 
whether coat or suit or skirt — 

You are sure of its style (Madame 
Savarie has supervised that), 

You are sure it will stay good looking 
(that is guaranteed ). 

You are sure of sp/endid value (your 
own careful examination will tell you 
that). 

And vou can try them on — examine 
them — zy them right in your own 
city at 


The Store That Sells Wooltex 
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“VENLY distributed 

~ tucks extending across 
the back and the side fronts 
of the dainty blouse above 
form the only trimming 
eXcept the simple arrange- 
ment of braided loops and 
buttons at the center front. 
The tucks at the tops of 
the sleeves give the new 
lone-shoulder effect, with 
the full elbow-length lower 
sleeves. 

Patterns (No. 7151) for 
this waist—adaptable for 
silk or chiffon—come in 
five sizes: 34 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 
requires three vards anda 
quartel of 30-inch'material. 


ECIDEDLY new in 

design is the graceful 
shirtwaist on the right 
made with all seams joined 
with embroidery beading. 
It has a narrow yoke front 
and back—not the old- 
stvle, one-piece yoke so 
likely to sag, but separate 
sections seamed on the 
shoulders. 

Patterns (No. 7155) for 
this blouse come in five 
sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 30 requires 
two vards and three 
quarters of 30-inch mate- 
rial, and two yards of 
plaiting tor the collar and 
cults. 


The Ladies 





" Home Journal for September, 1912 








HEN a plain blouse is becoming hand work may be 
employed to give ornamentation, as suggested on the 
blouse in the upper left-hand corner, for which design 
Transfer Pattern No. 14545 can be supplied. Voile or batiste 
stitched in fine pinch tucks may be used. 
Patterns (No. 7147) for this waist come in five sizes: 34 
to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires one yard and 
three-quarters of 30-inch material. 


“THERE is a smart tailored aspect in the lines of the shirt- 

waist in the center of the group above that will be 
becoming to the broad-chested athletic girl. It is cut with- 
out any fullness front or back, closing diagonally in the 
front and with a set-on pointed yoke in the back. 

Patterns (No. 7153) for this waist come in five sizes: 
34 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 30 requires two yards 
and a quarter of 30-inch material. 


DELIGHTFULLY girlish-looking waist is shown above 
on the right, with a pretty fullness held in by several 
gathering threads on the shoulders. This waist is suitable 
for linen, a soft taffeta or chiffon, and if made of chiffon the 
same sheer material may be used for the ruffles. 
Patterns (No. 7149) for this waist come in five sizes :" 34 to 
42 inches bust measure. Size 30 requires two yards and 
three-quarters of 36-inch material. 


Drawings by Rae Flock Scot 








7159-14546 


UST above is an at- 

tractive blouse to wear 
with a tailored suit. It is 
laid in tucks back and 
front and is trimmed with 
pretty, plaited frills at the 
wrists and on the em- 
broidered collar, for which 
Transfer Pattern No. 
14546 can be supplied. 
These little accessories 
always give a dainty femi- 
nine touch to a severely 
plain tailored suit. 

Patterns (No. 7159) 
come in five sizes: 34 to 
42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires two 
yards and three-eighths 
of 30-inch material. 


N OPPORTUNITY for 
hand-embroidered 
dots is given in the waist 
illustrated on the left, with 
the deep round back collar 
pointed in front. If this 
waist is made of white or 
tan linen, or French flan- 
nel, dull blue, mauve or 
rose-colored dots would 
be charming if worn with 
a tie to match. 

Patterns (No. 7157) for 
this blouse—made with 
a deep shoulder plait and 
one-piece elbow sleeves— 
come in five sizes: 34 to 
42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires two yards 
of 36-inch material. 


JATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. 
The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Transfer patterns also cost fifteen cents each. 
Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern and bust measure, and inclosing 


the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 











“Bends with 
your foot?’ 


TRADE MARK 





MODEL 1601—Semi-dress boot 
of patent leather with cloth top— 
showing the new full toe. 


a 





MODEL 1710—Walking boot of 
dull calf with short vamp and full 
round toe. 
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Write for this 
Style Book to-day 
This book tells what will 
be worn in shoes this sea- 
son, and shows the correct 
models for every occasion 
and every purpose. Write 

for your copy to-day. 


| Your first step 
~ ina Red Cross Shoe 


will prove what a difference its won- | 








derful comfort makes. 


thickness, even when new it will bend 
with your foot like a perfect fitting 


Though the sole of this shoe is of regular \ 
glove bends with your hand. 
| 


Though every model fits with the snug- 
ness of silken hosiery you will walk 
with such ease and freedom as you have 
never known before. You may be on 
your feet for hours at a time and every 
step will be utterly comfortable—the 
special Red Cross tanning process has 
forever overcome that burning and bind- 
ing, that irritating ache which stiff-soled 
shoes have caused you. 





Go to the Red Cross dealer in your town 
to-day and try on the new Fall models. Walk 
in them! See for yourself why half a million 
women will wear no other shoe. 


You can get all the newest leathers and 
materials in High Shoes, $4, $4.50 and $5. In 
Oxfords $3.50 and $4. Write for Style Book 
today. Address The Krohn-Fechheimer Co., 
501-521 Dandridge St., Cincinnati, O. 


For sale by 
leading dealers everywhere 


(> Mail Orders 
ES In nearly every town there 


ia 


$e%. eK S is a Red Cross dealer, but 
BNA if there is none in yours 

Ores » D) write us and we will tell you 
LJ 








how to order direct. We 
S—— have fitted 50,000 women 
by mail and can fit vou. In 
this way women all over the 
world get Red Cross com- 
fort. 


G% 
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UTICA | 


Sheets and 
Pillow Cases 











Established 1848. Times change, 
but ‘‘Utica”’ remains a standard. 


TICA”—a pledge of | i 

quality. For over: 
sixty years it has stood | 
for good and reliable sheets 
and pillow cases. 


Women who are particular 
about the appearance of their 
beds, value the beauty and 
careful making of Utica Sheets 
and Pillow Cases. 
And thrifty women value the economy ; 
of their long and satisfactory service, 
Sold by dealers everywhere. 


Our “ Mohawk” brand is - 
a good sheet not quite so , 
heavy as “ Utica.” i 


UTICA STEAM and 

/ MOHAWK VALLEY 
COTTON MILLS 

UTICA... tr sf NEY. 
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Needle sweary\ 
boy-tired 
mothers 


find Blouse worries ended 
\ I with the first trial of 


XK LGDK forthe LGDP 

? 

BOYS’ BLOUSE 

It solves the drawstring problem. 

Fabrics, workmanship, strength, 

style unconditionally guaranteed. 

No alteration necessary — Fits | 

any boy —Once adjusted, always 
adjusted. 


= 








dangle outside. 
—A sk the mother of boys that wear them— 
Then ask your dealer 






BLousE 
MaAKERs 















K &E Building 
Cleveland, O. 
New York Sales-Room 


220 Fifth Ave. 


. | 
The patented drawstring cannot 
be lost, caught in the wringer or 

















A linen-like fabric at half the cost. 


Styles for wash dresses, outing costumes, play 
clothes, rompers, pajamas and negligee shirts. 


The most economical cloth you can buy. Guar- 
anteed Tub-Proof and Sun-Proof. 


Look on the selvage for the name. 
See your dealer. Samples on request. 


RENFREW MFG. CO. 


Established 1876 Adams, Mass. 














May I Trim Your Hat? 


By Ida Cleve Van Auken 








Pretty Turban for a Matron 











OW is it that you have never had a hat 

pattern for a matron? I am sure that 
many women of my age and in my position 
would be glad if they could get a pattern for 
a medium-sized turban. In our village an ex- 
pensive hat is out of place and there are seldom 
any occasions to wear one, but everybody has 
ends of cloth left over from dresses and suits 
which could be used for this purpose. Won’t 
you try out this plan, as I feel that we have 
been neglected by your department? Please 
give me definite information about the making, 
for, although I have had experience with all 
kinds of sewing, I have never made a hat 
frame, but I am sure I could follow a clear 
explanation. Mrs. A. L. M. 


Now that hats are being made on lighter 
foundation frames a small turban may easily 
be made from a pattern, and an illustration 
of one which we have (Pattern No. 7211) 
is shown above. The pattern comes in one 
size only and costs ten cents. It isa hat which 
is generally becoming, as tne brim rolls upward 
in a gentle curve all around and is only moder- 
ate in width, making it easier to wear than a 
high, straight brim turned back from the face. 

For the foundation frame use a thin crinoline 
or capenet. Cut out the circle for the top of 
the crown and then the side crown. Overlap 
the ends and sew a satin wire or flat ribbon 
wire around the upper and lower edges, using 
the buttonhole stitch. Join the crown circle 
to the side crown, pressing down the sharp edges 
and placing the side-crown seam at the center 
back. Then wire the outer edge of the founda- 
tion for the brim and join the brim and crown. 


Bh frame is now ready to cover with the 
material. Cloth most certainly could be 
used for this purpose, if it is not too thick and 
cumbersome. Taffeta, satin or velvet would 
also make a charming hat for best wear. In the 
illustration I have suggested moiré silk, as 
this material will be used a great deal for hats 
this season and it is easy to handle in working. 
Before placing on the outer covering a thin 
interlining, such as cheesecloth or other inex- 
pensive lining, should be placed over the frame 
so that the wires or grain of the material used 
for the frame will not be visible. 

Begin to cover the upper brim first, placing 
the bias of the material on a straight line 
with the center front and back. Smooth and 
pinin place. Secure neatly at the edge for slip- 
stitching. Cover the under brim in the same 
manner, turning under the edge neatly and 
slip-stitching the upper and lower brims to- 
gether, molding the material in shape as you 
proceed and then joining the seams. 

This hat can be made up also without wiring 
by joining the interlining and outer covering 
together at the seams. 


T THE left side of the front the hat is 
ak trimmed with a ribbon plume. This is 
made up of three single plumes formed of sec- 
tions of ribbon three inches and a half wide and 
eight inches long. Each section is run with a 
narrow hem at the center fold, as shown below, 
and shirred on a round satin wire which forms 
the stem of the plume. Before running the 
satin-ribbon sections on the wire stem fray out 
the ends to within half an inch of the center 
hem. Do not draw out a long crosswise thread, 
but slit the ribbon upward every half inch 
and draw out the threads. 

After the ribbon has been drawn on the wire 
stems shake lightly over a steaming kettle and 
twist the ends around a curling-iron. 





Showing How to Fray Ribbon, and the Finished 
Plume When Wired 


Questions About Hats 


To Enlarge a Velvet Hat 


I have a blocked velvet hat, and, although 
the shape is good, I think it is too small, as 
I always find large hats more becoming. Can 
I widen the brim in any way? 

GERTRUDE L. G. 

The easiest and best way to widen the brim 
is to extend a scant frill of satin or velvet out 
beyond the edge. 

Cut this frill on the bias about five inches 
in width and then fold double. Turn a nar- 
row hem over a silk-covered edge wire. Ease 
slightly as you sew along, making only sufficient 
fullness to allow for the curve of the brim. 
Sew this frill on the upper brim of your hat 
just beyond the edge. 


Cleaning a Felt Hat 


How can I clean a dark red felt hat that my 
little girl wore all last winter? It is perfectly 
good, except that it is soiled and dingy 
appearing. Mrs. M. G. Mc. 


To clean a colored felt hat rub over every 
part of it with a fine sandpaper. You will 
find that this treatment will give it a fresh, 
new look. Then brush well to remove the 
loose lint. Cover a small block with a scrap 
of velvet and rub the velvet over a hot iron, and 
then rub over a piece of paraffin, so that a little 
paraffin will adhere to the velvet nap. Give 
the final touch to the hat by rubbing with the 
paraffin brush, as this will impart a smooth, 
glossy finish. 


Patterns for Little Folks’ Hats 


I had so much success with the summer hats 
I made for my six-year-old Helen and Baby 
William that I am anxious to know if you 
intend having any patterns for silk or cloth 
hats suitable for winter. And what material 
would be best to use for my three-year-old boy 
and little girl? Younc MATRON. 


Yes, I am pleased to tell you that we have 
just issued some new patterns in hats for little 
tots, and you will find them illustrated in this 
number of THE JouRNAL, on the page entitled 
‘*The Little Girl’s First School Clothes.” 

For your little boy I advise a hat like the 
rolled-brim one (Pattern No. 7106), with a 
sectional crown in blue and white plaid, and 
with a feather ornament at the left side back. 
This hat could also be made of white corduroy 
or velveteen. 

Then would you not like the little poke- 
shaped hat, which is included in this same 
pattern for ten cents, with a full crown and tied 
under the chin, for your little girl? This is so 
easy to make, simply requiring a thin crinoline 
interlining in the brim and crown, and it would 
be serviceable and pretty made of broadcloth, 
velvet or taffeta. 

Making a New Hat Crown 

I have a lovely satin beaver hat with a wide 
brim rolled at the left side, which is most 
becoming to me. The crown is hopeless for 
this year’s styles, as it is entirely too broad and 
flat. Could I alter the shape myself, or can 
you suggest a crown I could make, as it is 
separate from the brim and I can easily rip it 
off? GLapys. 

No, I do not think you could alter the crown 
of your hat in any satisfactory way, but, as 
you say it is removable, why not make a new 
one of satin or velvet? These crowns are 
made over a very thin crinoline lining, and, 
even though rather large and full, they are very 
smart and generally becoming, as they have 
such a soft, graceful appearance. You could 
use a crown shaped like the one in the tur- 
ban illustrated on this page, or the sectional 
crowns in four pieces are pretty. If you would 
like one of the latter crowns I shall be glad to 
send you the outline and directions if you will 
inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 

To Prevent a Hat From Slipping 

IT am in mourning and wear a short silk veil 
draped on my hat. I have a great deal of 
trouble with my hat slipping on one side, and 
yet the trimming seems to be evenly balanced. 
The crown does not seem large enough for a 
bandeau. Can yousuggestaremedy? A.G. 

Sew a narrow fold of velveteen around the 
head size of your hat on each side, making two 
strips about five or six inches long. This will 
keep the hat firmly on your head. 

Do you push the pins that fasten your veil 
in from the back with the heads down? This 
is a wise precaution, for if the veil catches on 
anything the pins will pull out easily without 
leaving a hole. 

Zephyr Hat Bands 


Recently I saw a soft felt knockabout hat 
trimmed with a crocheted band tied loosely 
about the crown with ends overhanging the 
brim. I thought I could make one easily, if 
you happen to have directions, as this would 
make such a pretty trimming for my little 
girl’s school hat. EMMA. 


I have no directions for a crocheted band, 
but I have a very pretty interwoven band fin- 
ished with a flat tailored bow—also another 
pretty plaited band—and I will gladly send 
directions to you for both if you will let me 
know your full name and address, and inclose 
postage. 


NOTE— Now that the early autumn days are on the 
way there will be new hats to buy and old ones to fix 
over for the children and older folks. I will gladly help 
you if you will write to me, giving some explanation of 
what you want, and inclosing a stamped, addressed en- 
velope, to Ida Cleve Van Auken, in care of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 














What is a beauti- 
ful face without a 
beautiful figure? 


It is only half your possi- 
bilities for beauty. The style 
and charm of your figure 
depend entirely upon your 
corset. The 
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will make every woman look her 
best and feel her best. Every 
Spirella is made to the order of 
an expert corsetiére who will fit 
you in yourown home. She will 
select for you the proper model 
and have it made not only to your 
measure, but so adapted to your 
needs that it will overcome any 
faulty condition and give you 
correct poise and beauty of line. 





Send coupon for Spirella booklet 


Fill out and mail coupon to us at Meadville, Pa., and 
we will send you our beautiful Spirella booklet, show- 
ing the latest models in Spirella Corsets, and the name 
of the corsetiére nearest you. 


SPIRELLA 
506 Fifth Avenue, New York 


37 New Bond Street, London 
Niagara Falls, Canada 











FACTORIES: 
Meadville, Pa. 
Niagara Falls, 

anada 


Letchworth, 
England 


The Spirella Co, 
Dept. A-13, Meadville, Pa. 


Please send me your free 
Spirella Booklet and the name 
of your local Spirella Corsetiére, 


Name 


Address 
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Improving 
upon 














Nature 


At the first blush it seems 
a bold thing to suggest 
the possibility of improv- 
ing upon nature, but when 
ve come to consider the 
matter fairly, it is what is 
being done every day. 

The gardener is im- 
proving on nature all the 
time, by giving her the 
scope of improved condi- 
tions. So a woman can 
improve her beauty by 
improving the conditions 
which control that beauty. 
By daily use of 


Pears’ 
Soap 


the skin is softened and refined 
and brought to its true primitive 
condition affording nature, the 
greatest of all beautifiers, her full 
opportunities of imparting, with 
her own infallible touch,the grace 
and charm of alovely complexion. 

Under the pure emollient in- 
fluence of Pears the skin assumes 
its natural delicate pink and 


white, whereby the whole ex- 
pression of the face is endowed 
with an enhanced radiance. 





Matchless for the 
Complexion 























Clothes Problems 


Answered by Leila Wetherill Martin 


Suit and Overcoat for 
Boy of Four 


BosBy’s AUNTIE. Let 
your nephew have twoor 
three suits of serge or 
galatea, and an overcoat 
of chinchilla cloth for 
kindergarten. 

The patterns illus- 
trated at the top of this 
page (No. 7130 for the 
coat and No. 7132 for 
the Russian suit) are 
excellent ones for you to 
use. The sleeves in these 
garments are put into the 
armholes without any 
fullness. Let him wear 
an Eton collar with a soft Windsor tie and a 
black or red patent-leather belt. 

Patterns (No. 7130 for the overcoat and 
No. 7132 for the suit) come in three sizes, for 
boys two, four and six years old. The coat 
in the four-year size will require a yard and 
three-quarters of 54-inch material. Two yards 
and five-eighths of 36-inch material will be 
needed for a suit in the same size. 








ss 
7130 ~ 
Boy’s Overcoat 


A Bride’s Traveling Suit 


MARGARET. Have your tailored suit made 
with a short jacket and a two-piece skirt cut 
walking length, say two inches and a half or 
three inches from the floor. Wear a soft, silk 
blouse to match the suit in color, a medium- 
sized rather close-fitting hat with a becoming 
mesh veil, gray Mocha or white buckskin 
gloves, and black or tan boots or pumps with 
stockings to match. This will make a very 
attractive traveling costume which you may 
also wear during the marriage ceremony, if 
there will not be sufficient time to change 
before going away. 


Attractive Russian Blouses 


INTERESTED. Of course you do not want to 
make the boys’ little suits all by the same 
pattern. Here are two that I think you will 
like; one is made witha sailor collar (No. 7134) 
which may be of contrasting color, the other 
(No. 7085) is finished with a straight band at 
the neck. 

These patterns are cut in three sizes, for 
boys of two, four and six years. No. 7134 in 
the two-year size re- 
quires two yards and 
three-quarters of 
36-inch material, 
while No. 7085 re- 
quires two yards and 
three-eighths of the 
same width. 


Dry-Cleanin& Serge 

G.E.M. Try dry- 
cleaning your white 
serge suit. You 
should be able to do 
this successfully un- 
less your suit is very 
badly soiled. Place 
the coat and skirt, 
one at a time, in a 
good-sized vessel and 
cover with fine corn- 
meal or flour. Add 
half acupful of borax, 
then wash the gar- 
ment in the meal as 
though it were water. When clean shake and 
brush thoroughly in the open air. It may be 
necessary to repeat this operation, or to do it 
even three times. 
To Keep Linen and Lace White 

M.L. G. If it is necessary to lay away the 
white'linen and lace for any length of time you 
should wrap them carefully in dark blue paper 
like that which is used around absorbent 


cotton. This will keep the fabrics from turning 
yellow. 


Robespierre and Directoire Collars 


ManRy. You certainly can make the new 
collars at home. All you need are some fine 
batiste or hand- 
kerchief linen, a 


E WANT our readers to feel perfectly free to ask questions 

about dress. The Editors of our Fashion Department are 
always glad to answer such questions promptly by mail whenever 
a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed with the inquiry. 





Suitable for Galatea or Serge 


Dressing Two Little Girls 
Alike 


Mrs. R.W. M. You are 
the only one who can decide 
the question as to whether or 
not the little girls shall be 
dressed alike. If they re- 
semble each other and are of 
about the same size and com- 
plexion then the same things 
should be becoming to both 
children. But if one is dark 
and the other fair, one stout 
and the other thin, or if there 
is any great difference in 
their appearance, it will be a 
mistake to have them wear 
the same kind of clothes. 
Children are extremely sensitive, and for a 
plain child to be compelled to wear the same 
things as a pretty sister is real cruelty; for, of 
course, it will only accentuate the plain girl’s 
lack of beauty. So while it is easier to buy 
the same things for both it is not always wise. 


Removing Water Spots From Pongee 


Jane. The spots on your pongee skirt were 
not made by grease, but water, and if you will 
cover them with two or three thicknesses of 
muslin, having the top one rather damp, and 
press with a hot iron, the steam will cause the 
stains to disappear. 


To Revive Chiffon 


Mary M.M. Spread a wet cloth over a 
very hot iron and hold the chiffon over the 
steam until it is free from wrinkles. Renew 
both cloth and iron as soon as the steam flows 
feebly. Allow the chiffon to dry quickly. 


How to Remove Iodine Stain 


St. Louis. Mix cold starch with water and 
put your material or garment in it to soak. 
Let it remain in this mixture until the stain 
has entirely disappeared. 


To Cut Satin Without Raveling 


AN INQUIRER AND OTHERS. A correspond- 
ent in China tells me that the Chinese, who 
handle silks and satins in the most wonderful 
way, always mix a thin flour paste and rub it 
over the wrong side of the satin, along the 
line on which you wish to cut, and use only 
the smallest possible 
amount. Rub off 
with the fingers all 
that you can and 
allow the remainder 
to dry. Press the 
right side of the 
material with a warm 
iron, and the most 
intricate pattern 
may be cut from the 
silk or satin without 
a single raveling; nor 
will the material curl 
up in the way that 
makes it so difficult 
to work with suc- 
cessfully. 


Wrap From a Cape 


Marjorie. Your 
old circular or mili- 
tary cape of navy 
blue cloth can be 
successfully recut by 
such a pattern as No. 6473, which comes in 
seven sizes: 32 to 44 inches bust measure. 
Such a coat will give you excellent service 
through the autumn and look well with your 
white and blue serge frocks. The belt may be 
of suéde, patent leather or cloth, as you please. 


Business Girl’s Outfit 


Miss DorotHy. There are two ways for 
the business girl, who must economize, to 
dress. Both are in equally good taste, so you 
may choose whichever you like better. 

First: A tailored suit of serge or worsted 
which is to be worn with separate waists, at 
least two of which should match it in color. 
A dress of light-weight wool material or soft 

silk suitable for 





good pattern and 
a little patience. 
We can supply 
two patterns for 
these collars, 
both of which are 
cut inthree sizes: 
12, 13 and 14 
inches neck 
measure. No. 
7141 contains 
patterns for two 
collars, one of 
which is finished 
with a plaited 
jabot. No. 7137 





The Journal’s Pattern Service 


HE many and the varied interests of readers of 

The Journal often prevent giving the subject of clothes 
as much space as may be desired. There is, however, a 
service which supplements these pages in The Journal: 
Complete fashion and pattern news for each month and 
each season, which may be found in The Journal’s 
Monthly and Quarterly Style Books, distributed by all 
dealers selling The Ladies’ Home Journal patterns. Upon 
request we will be glad to send you the name of the nearest 
store where you can get a copy of the Style Book each 
month free. Address Miss Edith M. Burtis, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 


Sunday and in- 
formal evening 
wear. A dainty 
little evening 
frock of voile or 
whatever mate- 
rial you prefer for 
dances, etc. Two 
pairs of shoes, a 
pair of evening 
slippers. Two 
hats, two pairs of 
gloves for day 
wear and one pair 
for evening. A 
separate coat 
should be pro- 








contains three 

complete patterns: one with a vest or chemi- 
sette, one with revers, and one with a sailor 
collar forming two points in front. 

I am very sorry not to show illustrations of 
them on this page, but as that was quite 
impossible I will gladly furnish any informa- 
tion you may desire if you will send me a 
stamped, addressed envelope. 


vided if possible. 
Now the second outfit will consist of one- 
piece dresses made with Separate guimpes or 
chemisettes. Light-weight serge or velveteen 
is a good material for winter wear. These 
dresses, with a separate long coat of serge or 
worsted, will replace the tailored suit and sep- 
arate waists. The rest of the outfit will be 
just the same. 7 


PATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs mentioned on this page can be supplied at 
fifteen cents for each number—except Nos. 7141 and 7137, which are ten cents—post-free. The 


amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 


Order from 


your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of patiern, neck 
measure for collars, breast measure and length of back for boys’-suits and coat, and bust measure 
for wrap, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Inde pendence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Havea 


Stylish i 
Figure 732 
Yet Be $2.00 


Comfortable 


—sounds good, doesn’t it, Madam? It is 
hardly possible with ordinary corsets — but 
put on a Ferris Waist and notice the difference. 


You get the corset appearance, but you also enjoy 
perfect, bodily comfort. 


ERRIS 


Good Sense W . 
Corset aists 
Made in Great Variety of Styles to Fit Every Form 
Inferior imitations are sometimes sold for Ferris 
Waists. Imitations neither fit nor give satisfaction. 
Every genuine Ferris Waist bears the label, 


“FERRIS GOOD SENSE.” 


Write for Ferris 
Catalogue 


Ferris Waists are sold 
by stores generally. 
But if you cannot 
obtain the genuine 
Ferris Waist you want 
bearing the label, 
write for our free cat- 
alogue without delay. 

We will fill your order 

on receipt of price. 


FERRIS BROS.CO. 
40 East 21st Street 
New York 










708 
$1.00 











The Two-In- One Combination Brace elim- 
inates loose stockings— trouble in keeping 
trousers up—button sewing and annoying 


waistbands. Made with “ Whiz” suspender 
take-up feature—instantly adjusted to perfect 
fit. The 


AA C) 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED UNITED 
STATES PATENT OFFICE, PATENTED 
NOVEMBER 22, 1904, 





tends to gently correct 
stooped figures and round 
shoulders instead of en- 
couraging them. It allows 
: free play of the body. Put 
ae \ on in tHe same time that 
. Par. separate suspenders or sup- 
porters take. Made with 
unbreakable buttons at 
places where other braces 
use buttonholes. Suspender 
runs down in one continu- 
ous piece to the stockings— 
where strong elastic ends 
hold them in place. 


By mail if t at 
jour Gualer’s, Peice 50c 
Harris Suspender Company 


Patentees and Sole Makers 


Sizes 694 Broadway at 4th Street 
4 to 16 ew York City 


ears 
4 Manufacturers of 


= “Whiz’’ Suspenders ad 
Big $2 Offer-KEITH’S 














80 page monthly \ 
magazine for a year 

| with your choice of any 
/ one of Keith’s famous 


$12° PLAN 
BOOKS FREE 
Keith’s Magazine isthe 
oe recognized authority 
= —————— on building and dec- 
No. 1520—$3200. Oneofthe215. orating artistic homes. 
Each issue contains 8 to 10 Plans by leading archi- 
tects. Subscription $2. News-stands. 
Any one of Keith’s Arch. Studies, giving Views, Costs, etc., 
with a year’s subscription to Keith’s Magazine, $2. 
215 Bungalowsand Cottages§1 | 191 Attr. Homes §2500-$3000 $1 
















138 Attr. Homes $1200-$1600 $1 | 207 * $3000-$4000 $1 
186 ** " $1600-$2000 $1 | 172 ** ‘ $4000 and up $1 
a6: * " $2000-$2500 $1 | 250 Beautiful Interiors . . $1 
M. L. KEITH, 408 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. = 
INVITATIONS 


Highest Grade—Not a printed imitation. Correct styles. 
Each additional hundred $2.25. Outside and Inside 
Envelopes. Transportation prepaid. Send for free samples. 
100 Finest Engraved PALMER ENGRAVING CO. 

Calling Cards, $1.00. 626 Federal St., Chicago. 
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Madam, May We Send 
AFREE Copy of 


PHILIPSBORNS 


Oth Anniversary 


Style Book ? 


REELS SS 2 Z SS = — 


Everywoman—Everywhere | 


Should Have A Philipsborn 
Twentieth Anniversary Catalog 


From Washington to Florida—from California to Maine—we 
want Everywoman—Everywhere to haveacopy of our great 
20th Anniversary Style Book. We are mailing the largest circu- 
lation in the history of our business and in addition have re- 
served one million style books for one million women of style. 


One Is Laid Aside FOR YOU— 
Send Your Request For It Today 


Judged from every standpoint our Twentieth Anniversary 
Catalog crowns all our previous efforts—it devotes more space 
to the exclusive display of feminine wearing apparel than any other 
catalog issued. Viewed from an artistic standpoint it is Perfection 
Personified, but what is most important of all, it offers 


America’s Best Styles At America’s Lowest Prices 


Many garments and accessories being priced regardless of profit, in 
order to fittingly express our appreciation to the many hundreds of 
thousands of old and prospective customers and friends—in addition 
to these style and price advantages, — 


We Pay Postage or Expressage To All Parts 
of the World—Deliver Free To Your Home, 
Regardless of Where You Live 
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Everywoman— Everywhere 


will want to take advantage of this opportunity. Even if you have 
not the immediate purchase of outer apparel in mind, you will want 
to see the many new changes in the 


Fall styles, such as the revival of the 


charming Pannier effects on skirts and nad 
dresses, the new Cut-away suits, the PHILIP 
new fascinating Robespierre collar, etc., SB ORN 
etc. You will want to learn what the Oe Ce 
&? Garment Fo 
(TRY 


-best dressers in Paris, London, New icago 
York and Chicago are going to wear. 


The Demand for This Catalog e OUR TWENTIETH 
Will Be Tremendous— Write a IMIVERS ARG 
for Your Free Copy Today. 

Ask for Book No. 212. 
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Just the Piano 


for your needs is sure to be found 
in our latest catalogue, sent on re- 
quest. Perhaps it’s the beautiful 
Upright shown above, the smallest 
and least expensive Ivers & Pond. 
Dainty and finished to the last de- 
gree, it is a big little piano with an 
agreeable surprise as to price. 


tWvets @-Srond 
PIANOS 


are of but one quality,— the best. 
The choice of 400 leading educa- 
tional institutions and 50,000 homes, 
they mark the highest attainment 
in fine piano building. 


How to Buy: Wherever in the United States 


¢ no dealer sells them we ship 
Ivers & Pond Pianos from the factory on approval. 
The piano must please or it returns at our ex- 
pense for Railroad freights. Liberal allowances 
for old pianos in exchange. Attractive easy 
payment plans. 





Fill Out and Send This Coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information lo buyers. 





Name 








Address 








Design No. 7014 
Tinted in shades of Russet Brown and Old Gold 


GIVEN 


New Design Pure Linen Russian 


Crash Pillow Top—and Back 


This handsome conventional design pillow given away 
in order to introduce Richardson's Grand Prize Grecian 
Floss into every home. Just send us 30c to cover the 
regular retail price of six skeins of silk to commence 
the work with. Outfit includes: 
One Pillow Top, stamped and hand tinted on pure 
linen Russian crash, size 17x22 inches. 
One Pillow Back. 
One Complete Embroidery Diagram Lesson, show- 
ing you just exactly how to take every stitch. 
One New Premium Art Book, illustrating over 500 
of the newest embroidery designs 
SIX SKEINS OF RICHARDSON’S GRAND 
PRIZE GRECIAN FLOSS. 
Complete Outfit Sent, Prepaid, for Only 30c 


Richardson’s 
Grand Prize Grecian Floss 


is a pure silk floss which is unexcelled for all sorts 
of embroidery work. We want every. woman in 
America to know of its overwhelming superiority 
hence, we are making this great introductory offer. 
H to get the complete outfit. Just enclose 30c in 
ow stamps or silver and the name of your dealer. 
This exceptionally attractive offer is made to introduce 
Richardson's Grand Prize Grecian Floss into every home 
in America and may be withdrawn any time. 
Se d Tod Do not delay. Just send 30c in 
n ay stamps or silver and the name 
of your dealer and we will send you the entire outfit. 
Write TODAY. 


RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY 
305-309 W. Adams St., Dept. 2016, Chicago, Ill. 

















Hang Your Pictures 


(weighing up to 100 Ibs.) 

with Moore Push de- 

vices. Their tool- 
tempered steel points will not dis- 
figure wood or plaster walls. 


Moore Push-Pins 


glass heads, needle points. For small 
pictures, calendars, draperies, etc. 
Push them in; no hammering. Nos. 

1 or 2, % doz. 10c. 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
(brass hooks, steel points inclined downward) will 
support large pictures, hall-racks, etc. No moulding 
required ; no picture wire need show. Easily put up. 
No. 25 (holds 20 Ibs.) ¥ doz. 10c. No. 28 (100 Ibs.) 4 doz. 
0c. Atstationery, hardware, photo stores or by mail. 
Send 2c stamp for samples. 


‘Vo. 25 MOORE PUSH-PIN CO.,1146 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














OLD GOLD BOUGHT 


Silver, platinum, precious stones, dentists’, jewelers’ and 
gilders’ waste. Old false teeth. Highest prices paid. 


THE OLD GOLD SHOP, 906 Filbert St., Philadelphia 





WHAT A GIRL 
SHOULD TAKE TO 
COLLEGE 
By Edith M. Burtis 


Big a9 which a girl takes to college 
- should not be elaborate nor expensive, but 
well chosen and well made. By careful plan- 
ning she may have all the necessary garments 
and accessories at a reasonable cost, being 
so equipped that once she starts her college 
life the subject of clothes need not in any way 
interfere with her studies and other activities. 
The actual needs for one year may be deter- 
mined from the list that follows. 

One plain tailored suit of broadcloth, serge 
or other good-wearing, medium-weight, woolen 
material. With this she will need one waist of 
silk, chiffon or marquisette to match. 

One cloth cape or a long wrap for evening or 
special-occasion wear. 

One raincoat, one general-utility or storm 
coat, and one sweater. 

The tailored suit should be made on up-to- 
date yet conservative lines. It is best to make 
it without braiding or other trimming. 

The dress-up waist should be one to which 
it will be easy to add clean guimpes or neck 
ruchings. 

The long cape may be of a bright yet serv- 
iceable color, and may be unlined, although for 
warmth and service a silk lining is desirable. 

There are many grades of raincoat, and many 
girls take from choice those sold for men and 
boys. They are cheaper and fit very well. 


For School and Special Occasions 


“T°HE well-heated schoolrooms make it pos- 

sible for girls to wear washable dresses for 
all study purposes. These should be made on 
simple lines, those known as coat dresses being 
especially desirable, as they are easily put on. 
At least four study dresses are necessary. 
They should be of the better qualities of wash 
materials, and, if made of dark colors, may be 
relieved by white collars or stocks. Many 
girls like at least one woolen study dress, and 
there is no more desirable type than the dark 
serge or flannel blouse suit. 

One dark silk or light-weight cloth dress for 
special occasions is desirable. 

One simple evening dress. If this is made of 
marquisette or other transparent material one 
can make it serve a double purpose by having 
two or more colored slips to wear under it. 

A white lingerie dress is also useful, but if 
this is unobtainable one can utilize white linen 
or rep skirts with fine lingerie waists. 

Of waists there should be at least four white 
ones and four flannel or heavier cotton waists, 
and an additional plain silk waist for the 
tailored suit will be useful. 

For lounging clothes the college girl needs 
one washable kimono, one bathrobe and one 
or more pairs of bedroom slippers. 

The kimono may be made of cotton crépe 
or similar material, with band trimmings of the 
same material in a different color, or of silk. 
The bathrobe may be of flannel, eiderdown or 
Turkish toweling, and the one essential pair 
of slippers should match the bathrobe, though 
it will be nice to have a pair of dressier slippers 
to wear with the kimono. 


Do Not Slight the Underclothes 


MOST essential part of the college girl’s 
Po wardrobe, and one that she should not 
slight for other things, is the underclothes. 

If warm underclothes are worn, and it is 
always best that they should be warm, select 
the union suits rather than the separate drawers 
and shirts, for union suits fit the body closely 
and are less cumbersome and awkward; and, 
besides, they lessen the laundry bill, there being 
one garment instead of two. Six union suits 
are not too many, although four could be made 
to serve the purpose. 

Combination drawers and corset-covers are 
also more desirable than separate garments, 
and there should be six of these. 

Two white petticoats can be made to do if 
there are also two colored petticoats of seer- 
sucker or percale, and two black petticoats, one 
of silk and one of a silk-substitute material. 

Four nightdresses if the muslin ones are 
worn the entire school term; if outing flannel 
gowns are worn during the severe weather then 
there should be three of each kind. 

One dozen every-day stockings, with one 
pair of black and one pair of white lisle or silk 
for special wear. There should also be two 
corsets and two pairs of dark woolen tights to 
slip on when going out for exercise. 

In planning the underwear it is advisable to 
make it of the best material that can be pro- 
cured, with few tucks and with durable lace 
that will withstand many washings. 


Shoes, Gloves and Other Accessories 


F BOOTS and shoes two pairs of high, but- 

toned shoes in black are desirable, two 
pairs of pumps, one black and one tan, one pair 
of dancing slippers or pumps, either black or 
white, and overshoes and rubbers. There can 
be added to this list storm or tramping shoes 
in tan or black. 

The supply of gloves, collars, neckties and 
similar accessories may be as limited or as 
plentiful as one can afford. 

One dress hat is all that is necessary. This 
should be chosen with care, so as to match the 
rest of the wardrobe, and be made of materials 
that will be serviceable. For outdoor exercise 
nothing is nicer than the crocheted or cloth 
‘*Tams.”’ 

For outing wear a heavy skirt of waterproof 
material is desirable. 

The physical exercises will demand a gymna- 
sium suit, a rowing jersey and bloomers, but 
these all can be made at home. 

Suitable designs and information about ma- 
terials and room accessories will be sent upon 
request, together with directions for making 
bath slippers. To procure this help send a 
stamped, addressed envelope to Edith.M. 
Burtis, THe Lapres’ Home Journat, : Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for September, 1912 
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Tt will Pay Particular Women 


TO SEE OUR 


499 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS OF 


Imported and American Fabrics 


Consisting of the best efforts of the foremost Foreign and American Looms 


EAUTIFUL Designs ‘in white and colored Mercerized cotton fabrics, 

Lorraine Crystal Cloth and Egyptian Tissue. Wilcox’s Exclusive Indan- 
threne Designs. Irish Linen direct from Belfast. Wilcox’s Exclusive Hand- 
Embroidered Swiss from St. Gall. Exclusive designs from the best wvilk looms 
of America. 

Many other beautiful novelties not to be found in any other assortment. We claim 
that our line is the best collection of its kind ever shown{the American Woman, 
and we are sure it will pay you to look at the samples when our representative calls 
upon you. If for any reason our representative fails to call [and you would like to 
see our line,] please inform us and we will instruct her to call. 


WE WANT GOOD RESPONSIBLE WOMEN 


to represent us in unoccupied territory. You can work all 
or part of the time. Liberal commissions paid our agents. It 
costs you nothing to start ; we furnish samples FREE. Write 
us for particulars before some one else gets the agency. 


The W. H. Wilcox Co. 


Established 1898. Binghamton, N. Y. 

















A Purely Vegetable Product Is 


MAPLEINE 


(The Flavor de Luxe) 


a 
Mapleine being a prepared product, the 
question often arises —What is it? What 
are its ingredients? We answer these 
very natural questions by stating that 
Mapleine is a purely vegetable product 


made from a combination ¢ d os 

of edible herbs by exactly imum te 00 ense 
the same extracting methods 
as are used to make other : al 
natural and vegetable 1c 
fruit flavorings, such ; 


as vanilla and lemon. : : 
‘ a ee The broad toe, snug fitting heel- 

There is nothing injurious ‘i : d A d 2 
or defective in Mapleine, : seat and graduated waist, pro- 
hence it conforms to the § . vide needed protection for the 
Pure Food Laws. Neither ALY 4 f k 
is it maple, or a product [i <4 growing foot, support ankle and 
of maple, but an original 9% Bee arch, and prevent " flat-foot.” 
flavoring similar to maple, a3 .* 
and better than maple for . z Coward Arch Support Shoe and Coward Extension 
cooking, for it does not fies on Heel made by James 8S. Coward for over 30 years. 
freeze out, cook out, nor For Children, Women and Men. 
granulate. * Send for Catalogue. Mail Orders Filled. 

Sold by grocers 35 for are Bad Sold Nowhere Else. 

202, bottle( Cx ad Suc). 3 € 

if not, write Dept. A. ~ JAMES S. COWARD 


‘ 264-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., New York 
Crescent Mfg. Co., Seattle, Wn. j 
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We make and sell every baby need from HARTSHORN 


birth to3 years. Complete Outfits a spe- 


cialty. Lowest prices. Goods delivered | SHADE ROLLERS 


free. Catalog sent free in plain envelope. 





Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 

















Try it and you will agree tio punch ¢ati 
surpass that made with 


Welchis 
Grape Juice 


Try this: Juice of three 

lemons, one orange, one 

guart water, one cup sugar 

and one pint Welch’s. 
Serve cold. 




























































































Best in the Kitchen 





The Copper Water Heater should 
never be scoured with a scouring soap 
because copper is one of the softest 
metals and is easily scratched. 


A scratched surface catches dirt and 
refuses to take a bright polish. 


Bon Ami is the only mineral soap 
soft enough to be safely used on copper. 
It takes off the tarnish and leaves a clear 
sheen but it doesn’t leave a single 
scratch. 








Use Bon Ami also for painted 
wood, mirrors, bath tubs, mar- 
ble, aluminum ware, nickel 
plumbing, enamel beds, etc. 


Like the new-hatched chick, it 
“*hasn't scratched yet l”’ 


THE BON AMI CO., NEW YORK 


The Refrigerator should never have 
its enamel surface cleaned with coarse, 
gritty soaps! Use Bon Ami. 


Bon Ami doesn’t injure the enamel 
and it leaves a brilliant white immacu- 
late surface. Nothing else will make 
enamel look so clean. 


Bon Ami is for all the smooth, shining 
surfaces in the kitchen, such as the nickel 
on the stove, the tiles, the tin ware, 
windows, faucets, etc. 
































FLLOGG TOASTEO® , 


Re yh 








